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PREFACE 

T he legacies of Greece or Rome or Judaea come 
to us from men vvlio owned a common lan¬ 
guage,a common civilization, and a common country. 
Those men left us gifts marked by signs easy to 
recognize and appreciate. But the legacy of the 
Middle Ages comes to us from men who lived in 
hard and dangerous times, in a society so chaotic 
and ill-defined that it is difficult to form any 
coherent pictureof its mind and institutions. Greece, 
Rome, and Judaea arc definite names, and it is not 
impossible to assign to their civilizations a definite 
place and time. But the Middle Ages have no clear 
beginning and can scarcely be said to have an end ; 
their chronological limits are as obscure as the 
frontiers of the nations which arose in those times 
of storm. Their legacy comes not from the citizens 
of one city, or the narrow limits of one country, 
cities and countries great because men of great 
genius and strong character lived together in narrow 
limits, but from all the many lands which may be 
defined as Western Europe. Within this area there 
were many intellectual centres whose importance 
altered with the changes and chances of the times. 
The difficulty of including in one volume all that 
was transmitted to us from this wide area and these 
many centuries need not be elaborated ; the success 
of the attempt can only be judged by the reader. 

If any coherent picture of the intellectual and 
social life of that time was to be put together, there 
was but one way open, the way of selection. The 
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most important subjects had to be chosen and those 
of less importance omitted. Science has been left 
to a succeeding volume, and some sides of medieval 
art are only partly described. For the same reason 
Scandinavian influences go practically untouched, 
and Spain, which transmitted the gifts of Islam in 
the twelfth century, is also neglected. But the 
chief contributions of the Middle Ages have been 
gathered together, and despite omissions the main 
lines and masses of the picture are all preserved. 

'Flic chapters fall into three divisions. The first 
five deal with the things of the mind and the spirit. 
In the centre and heart of the book come three upon 
law, the most fundamental and characteristic of 
medieval bequests ; the rcTnaiiuler are concerned 
with the fabric of society and government. There 
is no contributor who would not have desired to 
treat his subject at greater length, and there is none 
to whom the editors would not gladly have accorded 
it. For all restrictions we offer our apologies to 
contributors and readers alike. 

Ue owe it t(^ the memory of a great jurist to state 
that Sir Paul Vinogradoff did not live to see his 
article in proof. Our grateful thanks are due to 
Mrs. Crump, Mrs. Buckland, Miss Joan Evans, and 
Mr. S. \ cscy-FitzGcrald for translating the con¬ 
tributions of our hrcnch colleagues, and to Professor 
F. de Zulucta for useful advice and help. Limitations 
of space necessitated a slight reduction in the size of 
the palacographical facsimiles, to which Dr. Lowe 
has kindly consented. 


C. G. C. 
E. F. J. 
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THE CHRISTIAN I.IFE 

T he legacy of medieval Christianity to later age) wa) the 
problem of authority. Christian), it is unnecessary to 
add, did not create the problem, which ii involved in the art 
of conscious living, but they revealed it in all the bewildering 
amplitude of the conflict between order and freedom, 
between obedience to Christ and submission to Hit Church. 
They have never been proud of it, for it has been to them 
a tiresome perplexity, an unmanageable side-issue in a labour 
vastly more important. Organized Christianity came into 
existence, and exists, to preserve a treasure, a command to 
be executed, a promise to be repeated, a mission to be 
fulfllled. This treasure belongs to past, present, and future ; 
it is potential, yet active ; an object of contemplation, yet 
the inspiration of right conduct. An unfathomable mystery, 
it must be related to all knowledge. And in their endeavours 
to guard and transmit their trust, its guardians have railed 
the most perplexing issues. 'I'hey have caused endless 
destruction of life in the name of universal peace. They 
have built up the most realistic of political systems in the 
effort to establish a kingdom not of this world. In the 
exploration of the recesses of the soul, they have developed 
the aru and sciences, and constructed theories of the 
nniverse. And, in their desire to satisfy the deepest needs 
of mankind, they have raised up against themselves the 
visions, prophecies, and extravagances of excitable and 
obstinate men, and the dislike of many sensible men. 

The treasure which has caused all this activity was cast 
into the world with a few simple sentences. Tbn shalt 
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love the Lord thy God and thy neighbour at thyself. IVhat 
shall it profit a man if he shall gain the whole world and lose 
hit own soul ? And again, God so loved the world that he gave 
his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him should 
not perish but have everlasting life. No one cometh to the 
Father, save by Me. lake, eat; this it my body. And 
again, Go and preach the Kingdom of God. Feed my sheep. 
Thou art Peter, and upon this rock will I build my Church. 
Peace I leave with you, my peace 1 give unto you. 1 have 
come not to bring peace, but a sword. 

I 

Only those who accept the dogma of the divinity of 
Christ as the central fact in a long process of divine revelation 
can escape bewilderment in the contemplation of the sptead 
of Christianity, which has been so unlike other religions in 
its claim to penetrate and control the whole of life. The 
historian, who must discard dogmas, betrays his bewilder¬ 
ment at every step. He tends to explain the history of the 
Church by explaining it away. The absorption of Greek 
thought and the penetration of the traditions of Rome by 
the new lite and teaching arc regarded as causes rather than 
as effects of their success. The Word was not as leaven; 
it was an artificial result of the strange ferment of religious 
excitement, superstitions, philosophical mysticism, desperate 
aspirations which stirred among the peoples of the Levant. 
Even if the Gospel narratives are accepted as generally true, 
reason and imagination combine in our days to reject the 
claims of any body of men, living a fragile life in a world 
which is but a speck in an infinite universe, to interpret 
with infallible accuracy the significance of the life of Christ, 
both for every human soul and in the whole process of 
nature. Whatever welcome Christ might receive to-day 
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it is inconceivable that the later history of his follower* 
could in the remotest degree reseniHc the history of the 
Christian Church. 

Wc have not to inquire whether, in the conditions of life 
which prevailed during the early centuries, the spread of 
Christianity was as remarkable as it would be ui-day. 
Probably we under estimate the extent to uliicli the (iospel 
appealed then to the trained intellect, just as we over estimate 
the extent to which modern science has altered the outlook 
of the average man. ‘ Never in the ssholc history of the 
world ’, it has been said, ‘ did so many people believe to 
firmly in so many things, the authority for which they could 
not test, as do Londoners to-day.’ Hut, however this may 
be, in the history of the medieval church from the fifth 
century onwards, the distinction between the tojehisticated 
and the ignorant, though very marled, had not the particular 
significance which it has to-day. The most acute, disinter¬ 
ested and sincere intellects were among the expositois of 
the Church. The issue did not lie beiwcen reason and faith. 
Rationalistic opposition to Christianity had by this time 
almost ceased to trouble the Church. Paganism abounded, 
but it was the literal paganism of the natural man, a force to 
be disciplined or an object of missionary enterprise, not an 
intellectual power capable of resistance and organized life. 
In the Middle Ages, apologetic writing, with the exception 
of the Summa eonira Genttln of St. 'I'homai Aquinas, hat 
not the importance in ecclesiastical literature possessed 
by the writings of the great Christian apologists or of 
St. Augustine ; if sve set on one side the numerous but 
subordinate tract* against Jews and Mohammedans, it wi* 
anything but defensive in character, it was rather an attempt 
to reach self-understanding. Civilized Europe was educated 
in a body of doctrine and enriched by a wealth of religion* 
experience which were in conscious harmony with current 
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conceptionj of the universe. What resistance there was, 
so far as it was rooted in a life alien to Christianity, was 
ruthlessly suppressed. Like the plague, it was endemic, 
but, except for occasional epidemics of which the Albigen- 
sian heresy was the most severe, it was kept successfully out 
of sight, a monstrous unthinkable thing, abhorrent to the 
conscience of mankind. The few great heretics, such as 
Wycliffe, did not base 'heir objections to orthodox practice 
on principles unintelligible to the medieval mind ; still 
less were they rationalists. They were extremists, urged 
by a strange medley of mood and circumstance to carry 
farther than others would a critical habit which was general 
in the great centres of learning. They went over the 
line which every man who thought for himself, and every 
man of ardent piety, was likely to approach, but from 
which all but they recoiled in horror.* Hence the problem 
of authority did not arise from a conflict between the faith 
of an organized Christendom and the reason of men outside 
the Church. It was not due, though this would be nearer 
the truth, to a conflict between reason within and faith 
without the Church. It was the problem of controlling 
the interplay within the Church of faith and reason, of 
religious experience and theology, the revelation and the 
interpretation of the purposes of God. Medieval theology 
was not stagnant ; it sprang from intense religious feeling, 

* Maniaiio of P-ntua in the fourteenth century wa* probably a 
* rationalist' in the modern sense ; but when the Pope compared 
Wyrhtfe's doctrines with his, he was concerned with results, not with 
moods and processes. The sophistical disputations of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries were deliberate acts of ' playing with hre ' and 
sometimes, notably in the case of the thoroughgoing Siger of Brabant, 
the disciple of .\venoes, led to trouble; but, although important as 
a step cowards the recognition of separate domains of faith and reason, 
they were not regarded very seriously, and the disputants rarely imagined 
that their conclusions could possess real validity. 
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«nd itj function wji to atnst autlioriiy in the definition 
of do"nu, as in the loni; discussions wliii li preceded the 
definite assertion in 1216 of the doi irine ol transubsianiia- 
tiem. It Could even impose a loni; disputed dopma upon 
the C’liiirch. The d'>pma of the Immaruiaic Conception 
of the Virpin, thougli left an open ijuesiion by the Council 
of Trent and formally accepted by I’ope I’ms IX as laic at 
1S54. uas widely adopted alter its ri.eptiim by the b.nplish 
Benedictines, and, later, by the biaiui'ian theologian, 
Duns Scotus. On the other hand, tbeoloev mipht easily 
cross the line besoiul winch the general coiisneme, warned 
by tradition, refused to go. It there ssere fesv obstinate 
heretics in the Middle Ages, there ssere a gieat many 
persons sslio at one time or another ssere taied svith 
heresy. Nobody could feel safe unless he ssas prepared 
to rely in the last resort upon the judgement of the Church 
cipressed through its aiitliorl/ed load. A pope, it he 
relied on bis private judgi iiiciit, could go astray and be 
called to bool. The philo'ophn al leaching of .''t. Thomas 
ssas svatched svith an.sicty and ssas repudiated by many as 
charged ssith doctrine hostile to the faith. Heresy might 
assail the mvstu as he sought to amly e the lommunion of 
the soul ssith Co l. And if, ssitliin the inner stronghold 
of the Church, apart from which life seemed incredible, 
dan;:crs could beset the doctor and the saint, in how muth 
greater danger was the multitude of ignorant men, undis¬ 
ciplined in the moral life, of the fanatics svho could sec but 
one ray of light at a time, of those immersed in social and 
economic life, distracted by ambition or pleasure or the 
precarious nature of their calling ? Beyond the problem of 
authority lay the still greater problem of discipline, the task 
of finding some harmony between the Chrutian view of 
things and the life of the ordinary man. 

How did it come about that the authority of the Church 
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was so generally accepted as inseparable from the duties 
and aspirations of the Christian life f We now know enough 
about what used to be called the ‘ age of faith ’ to discount 
the conception of an obedient society, orderly to a point of 
unnatural self-suppression in everything relating to the 
government, the doctrine, the worship, the artistic interests 
of the Church. We no longer believe in that well-behaved 
body of the faithful, which, though essentially barbarous 
and ignorant, was always so sweetly submissive in its attitude 
to the mysteries of the Christian faith. Paganism in the 
Middle Ages was as endemic, speculation as bold, speech as 
pungent, the varieties of religious experience as numerous 
and as extravagant as at any time in the history of mankind. 
The state system of modern Kuropc, its nationalism, tradi¬ 
tions of foreign policy, and strangely mixed ideas of right, 
force, utility can be traced back into the Middle Ages. 
Scholars who work among the repellent remains of late 
medieval scholasticism say that, hidden away in those 
unreadable manuscripts, arc the germs of the mighty ideas 
of Leonardo da V'inci, Copernicus, Bruno, Spinoza. Luther 
fed his spirit on the writings of the Brethren of the Csjinmon 
Life; the intellectual ancestry of Hegel has been traced 
to the mystical philosophy of Eckhart. Can medieval 
Christianity, then, really have possessed the inner coherence 
which sve have allowed to it ? Ought we not to regard it 
as a complicated tyranny from which men were constantly 
striving to free themselves 1 

The answer to the view implied in these questions is, 
I think, twofold. In the first place the medieval Church 
was composed of societies rather than of individuals. 
Secondly, the sincerely religious person satisfied the needs 
of his inner life by adjusting himself to the interpretation of 
the world which the Church expounded. 

I. Historically, the medieval Church, as distinct from the 
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primitive Church, was composed of societies. If we look 
at the history of the spread of Christianity from the dayi 
of Constantine, we find that Christianity spread hy the 
addition ol masses of men, not by the conversion of particular 
people. There were some striking eiccplioii', hut, generally 
speaking, the acceptance of Christianity teas, to use a modern 
phrase, an affair of state, in which kings and other leaders, 
moved no doubt by missionaries and, as time went on, 
acting under the influence of the I’ope, carried their subjects 
with them or imposed their will upon alien social groups. 
The success of the great St. lloniface in the eighth, and of 
the Cistercian monk, Christian of Oliva, in the thirteenth 
century was mainly due to the adherence of the local 
magnates and to the backing of friendly or interested 
powers outside. Boniface, for example, was more rapidly 
and permanently successful than had been the Celtic 
missionaries who preceded him in Germany, because he 
could rely upon Charles Martel in his organization of 
Thuringia and Hesse, and upon Duke Odilo in his organiza¬ 
tion of Bavaria. Christian of Oliva, the first bishop in 
Prussia (lita), had the support of the neighbouring duke of 
Masovia. The ‘ conversion ’ of .Norway illustrates the 
drastic policy of a ruthless king. King Olaf Tryggvason 
proceeded methodically, province by province; and the 
Heimskringla, the later history of the kings of Norway, 
tells some profoundly interesting stories of the devotion 
to the old gods which he had to overcome, sometimes with 
almost incredible cruelty.' z\ religious system which 
originated in this way was, as in a more refined expression 
it has remained, a part of the social structure. Its organiza¬ 
tion was inextricably involved with that of the community. 

' Lsing, CbronuU of ihi Ktnfi 0/ bfervay (itssf, i- 4*7 ft-. Evidence 
from other sources on the conversion of northern peoples is collected isi 
Th. de Cauions, //tsroire de T/nyusicrresi tn / ranee. 1 (lyt^). 7 * 
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The powerful men who took pride in their work fostered 
and endowed it; the/ regarded resisunce to it ai an affront 
not only to God, but to society. The clergy had a recognized 
itatus in the tribal or national life ; they sat in the courts, 
took cognizance of public affairs and private conduct, 
helped to shape the customs which they put into writing. 
Christianity, in general regard, though full of mystery, was 
not an alien or esoteric body of practice and belief; it 
rapidly became an inseparable element in men’s lives, just 
as the old religions had been before it. We moderns are 
directly descended from these people, and our paganism, 
so far as it is unsophisticated, is the paganism of our fore¬ 
fathers, less crude and violent, but equally natural, equally 
consistent with a life of Christian conformity, which begins 
with baptism and closes with the solemn commitment of 
the body to .the grave and the soul to the keeping of God. 
By paganism I mean a state of acquiescence, or merely 
professional activity, unaccompanied by sustained religious 
experience and inward discipline. It is not a state of vacancy 
and scepticism. It is confined to no class of persons, and is 
not hostile to, though it is easily wearied by, religious observ¬ 
ance. It accepts what is offered without any sense of responsi¬ 
bility, has no sense of sin, and easily recovers from twinges of 
conscience. At the same time, it is full of curiosity and is 
easily moved by what is now called the group-mind. It is 
sensitive to the activities of the crowd, is often emotional, and 
can be raised to those moods of passion, superstition, and love 
of persecution into which religion, on its side, can degenerate. 
A medieval, like a modern, man remained a Christian 
because he was born a Christian, and most medieval Chris¬ 
tians were probably men of this kind—not a few popes, 
cardinals, bishops, monks, friars, and parbh clergy, and 
a large number of the clerks who had no cure of souls. 
The medieval Christian was, according to his lights, respect- 
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able. He was generally far too much interested in life, 
had too much to do, and was too adectionate, to be habitually 
cruel or sensual or superstitious. His life was inseparable 
from that of the community to which his Church gave 
a variety of colour, here radiant, there distressing. Although 
in periods of crisis he suffered decadence—sometimes wide¬ 
spread and horrible—casual decadence is mortt likely to have 
affected, not the conventional Christian, but the truly 
religious man.' 

The history of the Church it the record of the gradual 
and mutual ad.rptatinn of Christianity and paganism to each 
other. The complete victory of the former has alsvays been 
a remote vision. St. Paul’s Kpistics to the Corinthians 
show hosv the attempt to persuade their converts to put 
away earthly things taxed the patience and energy of the 
earliest apostles. The task became impossible when every 
member of any political community svhich possessed an 
ecclesiastical organization was supposed to be a follower of 
Christ. The influence of the Church penetrated social 
relations through and through, and it is foolish to feel 
surprise if Christianity suffered in the process. St. iinniface 
found that the German converts instinctively regarded 
baptism and the rites of the Church at forms of magic or 
merely external acts;' and his experience hat countless 
parallels throughout the history of the Church up to our 
own day. The situation within the borders of the Roman 
Empire svas especially perplexing. The lands around the 
Mediterranean were not merely full of superstition, they 
were intensely sophisticated, so that it it impossible to draw 
a sharp line between their superstition and their sophistry, 

' For this aspect of medieval life see Coulioo, Fttt Ctnturtn s/ 
Kthlian, vol. i (1913), and Huiiisfa, Tke fftnuit 0/ lit UUJlt Afti 

(<my 

' Hauck, Ktrcbmfatiieitt DeuiubUnii^ i. 474 d. 
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between tradition and artifice, sincere piety and ezotie 
faith.* The strange excesses which shocked St. Augustine 
and other ecclesiastical leaders in some of their fellow- 
Christians were probably not very different from the 
psychical extravagance which had disgusted Cicero and 
Plutarch. Hence, as the Christian faith penetrated the 
society of the Roman world, it fell under the influence both 
of rustic traditions and of a variegated paganism which 
shaded off into those philosophical and mystical refinements 
so dear to the theologian. We arc apt to forget that in the 
days of Christ the sea of Galilee was not like a silent Wast- 
water, lying solitary beneath the lonely hills, but was 
bordered by towns with temples and villas like the lakes of 
Geneva or Como. From the first the Church was the 
victim as well as the victor, and as it absorbed the peoples 
of the Mediterranean in the west and spread eastwards into 
Persia and India, its spiritual life was shot through and 
through with the glittering fancies, the antinomianism, the 
morbid extravagances and the endless subtleties of men. 
It tried to purify a great sluice into which all the religions, 
every kind of philosophy, every remedy for the troubles and 
ennui of life had passed. And from this ordeal it passed on 
to cope with the mental and spiritual traditions of the great 
northern peoples. If we imagine that the Church was able 
to work upon a tabula rasa, we cannot understand the 
development cither of its theology, its ritual, or its religious 
experience. 

All this has long been familiar to students of the history 
of the early Church, and it is fairly familiar to those who 
study the interplay of Christianity and other traditions in 
the life of to-day; but it is still apt to puzzle us when we 
regard the Church in the Middle Ages. How did the 

* Sm Dill, Raman Saaiaty Jram Nira u Maraa Aurtlius, Book IV, 
«• >1 PP- 443 1 
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medieval Church maintaio a hold so hardly won in early 
times, so easily lost in our own I We must begin by realizing 
that, although its influence meant much more than this, 
the Church was the systematic expression of a life which 
had taken the place of the older religions. It was organized 
in dioceses of Roman or tribal origin ; its ministers were 
not foreign enthusiasts, but men drawn from feudal and 
village society. The clergy, it is true, made claims upon the 
allegiance of their people which had no roots in natural 
ties and were independent of their perssmal worthiness. 
They were based on the truth that the kingdom of Christ 
is not of this ssorld, and the really serious dilliLulties which 
the Church had to face were due to that ever-present spirit 
of anti-clericalism which was in part resistance to the 
claims of Christ, in part a sense of the contrast between 
Christ and his ministers. At the same time life on earth 
would never be comfortable, or even tolerable, if men had 
no way of grappling with its mysteries and terrors; and if 
they require protection against these, they must pay the 
price. On the whole the medieval pagans paid the price 
cheerfully. They paid tithes and dues. They allowed the 
clergy to receive their children into society at baptism, 
to define the limits within which marriage was permissible, 
to punish their sexual irregularities, to supervise the dis¬ 
position of their goods by will, to guide their souls at the 
hour of death and to bury their bodies. They recognized 
the obligations of confession, penance, communion. In one 
form or another much of the discipline was as old at society ; 
there mutt be initiation, regulation, and ceremonial in 
human relations if men and women are to live together; 
and, on the other hand, it was not altogether at though the 
wide-spreading, penetrating, exotic life of the Church was 
not largely in their own keeping. It was their own brothers 
and cousins who crowned and anointed kings, ruled bishop* 
*»7J 


o 
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ric» and monasteries, and celebrated in their churches—the 
churches which they themselves had built or helped to 
maintain. Strangers might bring in new fashions and new 
knowledge, but their successors would be men drawn from 
themselves. It was all very interesting : the Church gave 
them very much, and yet they were at the same time inside 
the Church. 'I'licy were both spectators and actors. They 
got wonderful buildings, pictures, plays, festivals, stories 
full of apocryphal detail about Biblical heroes and saints; 
but they could themselves help to build, paint, perform, 
repeat. They gibed incessantly at the clergy with their 
hypocrisy, venality, immorality, yet they had a good deal 
of sympathy with them, for they were of their own flesh. 
The real enemies were the cranks and heretics who would 
not play the game. 

What we call abuses or superstition in the medieval Church 
were part of the price paid for, not obstacles to, its univer¬ 
sality. They were due to the attempt of pagans to appro¬ 
priate a mystery. If the people paid, so did the Church. 
We distort the facts if we try to separate clergy and laity 
too sharply, for paganism avas common to both. Medieval 
thinkers and refornters saav this far more clearly than we can, 
and were never tired of discussing the problem. In the 
eleventh century Cardinal Peter Damiani pointed out in 
his lurid way that it svas of no use to try to keep the clergy 
apart from the laity unless strict evangelical poverty were 
insisted upon for all clergy alike. But Damiani and all the 
preachers of Apostolic poverty who came after him were 
entangled on the horns of a dilemma. If it is the function 
of the Church to drive out sin, it must separate itself from 
sin ; if the Church separates itself from sin, it becomes 
a clique. The Church took another course. Under the 
guidance of austere pontiffs like Gregory VII and Innocent 
III it embarked upon an intensive policy of discipline, 
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whose basil was the very claim to universality. To Inno¬ 
cent III the dilemma was clear enough—few men have been 
so tortured by reflections upon the misery of mankind— 
but he was a statesman and lawyer, prepared to deal with 
realities as he found them, liy his time (he was a contem¬ 
porary of our King John) it was too late to go bad. .As an 
ecclesiastical system the body of Christ was becoming the 
most intricate administration which the world had yet seen ; 
as a society the Church allccted and svas alfo te.l by every 
form of human endeavour. From the one point of view 
the distinction between lay and clerical is all important; 
from the other it is iirelcvant. The secular influences which 
played upon sacred things did not work through the laity 
alone. Certainly the men of outstanding piety and wisdom 
were generally to be found among the ilergy, the militia of 
Christ ; but the wind bloweth where it listeth ; the pope 
might be a pagan at heart, the beggar a saint.' 

In the fifth century, Basil, the local bishop, described in 
his book on the miracles of St. 1 liecla, the conversation 
of the pilgrims who gathered for the feast of the saint at 
Seleucia. The visitors, sitting around a table, exchange 
their impressions. ' One is astonished by the magnificence 
and splendour of the ceremonies, another by the vast crowds 
which they have attracted, a third by the large concourse of 
bishops. One praises the clot)ucnce of the preachers, 
another the beauty of the psalmody, another the endurance 
of the public during the long night oflice, another the fine 
arrangement of the services, another the fervour in prayer 
of the assistants. One recalls the dust, another the stifling 
heat, while yet another has observed the coming and going 

' The documenucoUected bg Finite from ibe Araxoocse archives and 
elsewhere show,_for example, that the famous bet curious person, Pope 
Boniface VIIt, who lived a hundred pears after Innocent III, was a pagan 
in the aeoM in which I have used the word. 
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during the holy mysteries, how so-and-so went out, and how 
another returned and went away again, the cries and 
disputes, the disorder of people getting into each others’ 
way and refusing to give place, each eager to be the first to 
participate.’ ‘ In a few words this picture describes the 
attitude of the faithful during the history of the Church. 
Add to the feast of a saint or martyr, the pilgrimages and 
jubilees, the ceremonies of corporate life, the coronation of 
kings, the initiation into knighthood, the passion and 
miracle plays, the propaganda and conduct of a crusade, 
the passage at any time through the countryside of a popular 
preacher and we have the circumstances in which the ‘ group 
mind ’ was affected in the Middle Ages. Add, again, the 
churches and cathedrals with their descriptive or symbolic 
ritual, sculpture, wall painting, and we have the material 
forms whu h, so to speak, ‘ fixed ’ the belief and imagination 
of the medieval Christian. An excitement of the senses 
accompanied the appeal of the spirit. One need not look 
further than the clerical class. From the little boys in the 
bishop’s household to the bishop himself they felt with an 
infinite variety of intensity that they were members of 
a great professional body, but the conditions of their life 
would make them partisans—attached to their particular 
* use ’, eager for the success of their patron saint, anxious 
about their revenues, ready to fight on behalf of the views 
of their favourite teachers. The mixture of motives which 
in the few was a source of shame was in the many a sanction 
of self-confidence and corporate feeling. In the particular 
form in which this natural expression of human nature 
affects our modern world, it is a legacy from the conditions 
under which the Church developed in the Middle Ages, under 
the spacious opportunities opened up by a universal society. 

‘ Sc« Delehayc, ' Lea recueila anitquea dc mifaclea’ dea aatiita/ to 
19251 xUii. 56-7. 
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The interaction of theological lubilety and popular 
credulity had cruder and more dangerous elTecti. Perhaps 
the most striking example is its ellect upon the system of 
indulgences. In its purest form the theory underlying the 
indulgence was a fine one. It was inspired by the writings 
of St. Paul and was safeguarded by the maaim of the 
Fathers, Quod homo non punit, Drui punit. 'I'lie system 
itself was a natural development of the penitential system 
and was related to the power of absolution. Its justification 
was found, in the cliniaa of a long discusMon among canonists 
and theologians, in the doctrine of the treasure stored up 
by saints and martyrs and all good Christians, who, a great 
body of friends, combine to help the erring. Hut it was 
extremely difficult to avoid misconception ami abuse. 
Some of the theological terms, n<ptably the term ‘ remission 
of sins’, were misleading, some of the preachers of indulgences 
were ignorant or headstrong or unscrupulous. Warfare had 
constantly to be waged by bishops and universities against 
the belief that not punishment, but sin itself, was remitted, 
or that indulgences could benefit the dead as well as the 
living. The system encouraged fantastic and heterodox 
views about the unlimited powers of the Pope, or profitless 
discussions on the nature of purgatory; and in tome 
directions popular pressure proved t<»o strong for the 
theologians, so that later speculation far outran the cautious 
handling of the subject by the great !i holastics.' 

1 . We have seen that the pagan paid homage to the faith. 
The Church coloured his whole life and did to very rightly, 
because, so men vaguely felt, it interpreted life. Its secret 
was not merely part of life, it gave meaning to life, and 
was the spring of that knowledge of the universe of which 
the Church was the vehicle. Profane knowledge, at it is to 

t Paulus, Crrc^u^ra Jft /ftljtiet im st/o'dftar, c. f. t. lit 3 . i u. 
tyo fl., >97 i itt. 376 fi. 
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•trangely called, was certainly of value only in so far as it 
led men to understand higher truth, yet it was not alien, 
not the property of teachers outside the Church. Hence 
we can never be sure that the absurdities and abuses of 
Christendom were unmixed with fine emotion. Over 
against the brutal criticism at the expense of ecclesiastics 
and their agents we must set the fact that every activity 
fell in some degree under clerical influence, and in doing 
so could be touched to finer issues. The history of chivalry 
gives us many examples. Pilgrims on the way to Rome or 
Compostclla stayed in churches and monasteries whose in¬ 
mates repeated talcs and legendary incidents which were 
worked up into the chansons de gesie. At the end of the 
twelfth century the Arthurian legend was refined by the 
noble improvisation of the Holy Graal, so that a suggestion, 
drawn originally perhaps from the apocryphal gospel of 
Nicodemus, gave the story of Parsival to the literature of 
chivalry. The theme of ‘ courteous love ’ was developed 
under the influence of mystical experience and even of the 
logical methods of the schools, for the poets who turned 
from the exaltation of brutal passion to praise unselfish 
devotion to woman had been affected, we arc told, by the 
cult of the Virgin and by theological elaborations of the 
meaning of ‘ Charitas ’. Many delicate filaments bound 
the new chivalry to the unseen world. And this being so, 
it would be unwise to deny the existence of an unselfish 
note in the response to all the inducements which were 
offered to men and women to abstain from sin ; and we 
should be rash to assume that those who adopted as a career 
the task of offering the inducements to their neighbours 
were unvisited by the sense of their high calling. However 
professional their attitude, even if they looked upon holy 
mysteries as things which could be bought and sold, this 
vras only possible because they believed that their calling 
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wjd their ware* were part of a divine economy, interpreting 
the very nature of thingi. Had this belief not been 
general, there might have been a revolt, but never a 
Reformation. 

There ii no clear border-line in the region of religioua 
experience between the swamps and jungle of paganism 
and the sunlit uplands of pure faith. St. Francis was not 
without a speck, and there was tioubtless a glimmering of 
piety in the relic mongers who traded in pigs' bones. But 
we have no difficulty in distinguishing the pagan from the 
saint when we tee them. We can recognize throughout 
the history of the Church, in all the ranges of society, the 
presence of men and women to whom Christianity, at 
interpreted by the Church, gave the highest satisfaction 
possible to human nature. In the Middle Ages the hold 
of the Church was due to the fact that it could satisfy the 
best cravings of the whole man, his love of beauty, his desire 
for goodness, his endeavour after truth. In these days the 
demand for certainty is distracted by conflicting claims. 
In the Middle Ages it was not so; the divine mystery was 
felt to inspire a divine order in which all knowledge and all 
emotion could be reconciled. Of course, if we insist with 
cold objectivity on drawing out the implications of the 
religious experience or of the philosophical systems of 
sincere men, they svill rarely fit the mould. Regarded in 
this way St. Augustine, Dante, Eckhart, are probably at 
intractable at Spinoza or .Milton or Goethe. St. Thomas 
himself helped to open a door which the Church hat tried 
in vain to dote. We can no more estimate the measure of 
acquiescence between the Church and its members in the 
lives of saints and theologians than we can in the secret moods 
of its humbler children. The Church it constantly hastening 
after the taints, to that in learning from them it may alto 
conuol them. But these spiritual diKtepancics are signs 
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of heilthy life so long as the vigorous souls, however restless 
and independent they may be, continue to find their 
satisfaction in the Church. In the Middle Ages nearly all 
men of this type gave themselves whole-heartedly. The 
teaching of the Church did no lasting violence to their 
experience, doubts, misgivings, for in communion with 
the Church they found their highest satisfaction. Dante 
says: 

‘Human longing is measured in this life by that degree of 
knowledge which it is here possible to po»sess; and that point 
it never transgressed except by misapprehension which is beside 
the intention of nature. . . . And this is why the saints envy not 
one another, because each one attains the goal of his longing, 
which longing is commensuratewith the nature of his excellence.’* 

'I bis satisfaction was possible because men felt that they 
and all their social and spiritual alhnitics were part of the 
divine order inspired by the unfathomable mystery. They 
appropriated a body of truth in which, if they adjusted 
themselves to it, they felt sure of harmony, and to rebellion 
from which they tr.iccd the sin and misery of mankind. 
Readers of this volume will find in subsequent pages a 
brief discussion of the principles of this order—in the 
physical structure of earth and heavens, in the harmony of 
all law, natural and social, in the dovetailing of the discon¬ 
nected learning, true or false, about men, beasts, birds, plants, 
minerals, into a scheme combined of Biblical and classical 
suggestion. Here it is enough to point out that although 
moat of the medieval cosmology and chronology have gone, 
the medieval view of the universe lasted a very long time 
and has by no means altogether disappeared. The medieval 
philosophy of history has not ceased to influence us. It 
was deduced from three sources, the Biblical chronology 
harmonized with that of non-Jewish peoples by Eusebios, 

t fl Comat, iii, c. i;, trios. Wickttced. 
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the Auguitinian theory of the city of God and its later 
developments, the idea of the ‘ preparatio evangelical 
v^hich tiK)k its finest form in Dante’s conception of the 
provision of the Roman Kmpiro by the Father, with its 
universal peace as a cradle for His Son. The Fuichian 
chronology, revised by Archbishop Tsshcr in the seventeenth 
ccDlurv, has indeed g<me, but in its simplest expression the 
conception of t)>c preparation foi the gospel is a living part 
of Christian thought. 'Fhe belief that the earth is the 
centre of the stellar system has gone, but ilu* anthropo¬ 
centric ideas bound up with it arc dying very bird. The 
zoology of the medicsal mind was fantastic, but it was due 
not to lack of intelligence, but to laik ot observation, and 
could not be regarded as absurd so long as distinct spccici 
were held tc> be the results of separate ai.ls r)f creatinn. 
Underlying the strange parallels i)ctween the truths of 
revelation and the phenomena of tljc natural world was that 
sense of rhythm in the universe, wIh^sc philosophical expres¬ 
sion has a very respectable origin in (jrcck thouglit and 
a destiny which would seem to be increasing in grandeur. 
In a word, medieval thought was at bottom any tiling but 
absurd. It was pursued vsith an al>ili(y which would find no 
difiiculty in coping with the prol)lcms of modern science 
and speculation. And it reached forward to a mystical 
reception of God, in whom is the ordered union of all the 
objects of knowledge, natural and revealed, human and 
divine. The great mystics, indeed, boldly urged that for 
this very reason the search after God under settled forms 
is futile. Eckhart once said : 

* He who fondly imagines to get more of God in thoughts, 
prayen, pious ofBccs and so forth, than by the fireside or in the 
•tall: in sooth he does but take Ciod, as it were, and swaddle his 
head in a cloak and hide him under the table. For he who seeks 
God under settled forms lays bold of the form while miuing the 
God concealed >0 it.' 
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And the same Master Eckhart, the Dominican contemporary 

of Dante, also said : 

‘ Man has to seek God in error and forgetfulness and foolish¬ 
ness. For deity has in it the power of all things and no thing 
has the like. The sovran light of the impartible essence illumines 
all things. St. Dionysius says that beauty is good order with 
pre-eminent lucidity. Thus God is an arrangement of three 
Persons. And the soul’s lower power should be ordered to her 
higher, and her higher ones to God ; her outward senses to her 
inward and her inward ones to reason; thought to intuition 
and intuition to the will and all to unity, so that the soul may 
be alone with nothing flowing into her but sheer divinity, 
flowing here into itself.’' 

Eckhart lived at a time when the best strength of the 
Church was expended in the codification of law and disci¬ 
pline and doctrine, and, although he was suspect, as probing 
too deep, and some of his teaching was condemned after 
his death, he reminds us that the Church was more than 
a pedagogue, that it was a school in which the ignorant 
and the learned worked together at a common task. Stripped 
of all accessories the task of the Church was the elucidation, 
in thought and life, of the divine mystery as revealed in the 
Bible, all other texts and tools being subsidiary. The Bible 
has rightly been called the text-book of the Middle Ages. 
It was studied, of course, in Latin, the version, partly 
compiled but very largely made by St. Jerome, being the 
standard text or Vulgate. The canons of its interpretation, 
unfortunately not so good as those laid down by Jerome, 
were defined by St. Augustine, The standard commentary, 
drawn from the Fathers, and afterwards known as the Gloss, 
was compiled by Walafrid Strabo, abbot of Reichenau, 
in the ninth century. The Gloss underlies all later work 
and influenced every medieval exposition, including that 
‘ Mntur Beki^ri, Pftiflcr't edition uant. Evans (London, 19x4), 
PP- 39-40. 49. 
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in stone and on glass. The text of the Vulgate was revised 
by Alcuin, in the dajT of Charles the Great, and again by 
scholars of the University of Paris in the thirteenth century, 
shortly after it had been divided into chapters by Stephen 
Langton. Dominicans and others provided it with critical 
apparatus and concordances. The authority of the Uible 
was final—it was an isolated and unsuccessful vagary of 
St. Bernard that he regarded the text as subject to the 
decision of the Church—and no more damaging charge 
could be levelled against a group of theologians than that 
it gave too little attention to scriptural study. No more 
perplexing problem could present itself than an apparent 
inconsistency between the teaching of the Bible and the 
general consensus of the Church. When Pope John -X.XII, 
preaching, as he was careful to say, not as pope but at 
a simple priest, taught his heretical doctrine of the Beatific 
Vision, he based his case upon the supreme authority of 
Scripture.' He bossed before the opposition of the theo¬ 
logians, and it was reserved for Wycliffc to give reality to 
the great question whether the Church it or is not to be 
regarded as the final authority in interpretation. 

Here we come to an issue even more intractable than that 
between property and evangelical poverty. The greatest 
danger to the Church lay neither in dogma, nor in the 
hierarchy, nor in the interpretation of the world ; it lay in 
the inner experience of men who received all these things as 
a matter of course, and in whom the Church had for cen¬ 
turies found its strength. They had felt the impact of 
Christ, and, as time wore on, they found their way to 
Chriit more and more through the Scriptures. At it strained 
to understand the tru'h in its mysterious inheritance and to 
relate it to the rest of experience, the Church had encouraged 

' Set Noel Valois’ lift of John XX 11 in //ittaut Imhtat it U Frtiut, 
axxiv, notably pp. 559-^7, 606. 
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a itrange variety of thought and self-conscious religious life. 
Both the thought and the spiritual experience of the 
Middle Ages were destined to have a great future, within 
and without the Church. As we draw nearer to modern 
times, we feel that they were gaining an independent 
strength, a sense of confidence, a sanction within themselves 
stronger than the sanctions by which they had previously 
been directed. Just as the problem of the power of the 
Church had been narrowed down to the issue of poverty, 
so the problem of authority was at bottom the issue whether 
goodness and sincerity were their own sanctions. The 
issue is logically insoluble and has shattered Christendom. 
In the interests of order and unity the Church had been 
able to control the zealots who urged that the guardians 
and teachers of the faith should have no worldly ties: 
it had found room for all kinds of communities, from the 
well ordered and tolerant Benedictines to the severest types 
of asceticism ; it had even rallied them all to its defence, 
to that its richly brocaded garments were as it were upheld 
by mendicants. If they were restless or developed anti- 
nomian tendencies, the teachers of poverty were suppressed. 
There is no more poignant symbol of the unequal conflict 
than the handful of spiritual Franciscans urging their cause 
at the magnificent court of the Popes at Avignon. But the 
issue raised by sane and well-balanced religious experience— 
the issue of conscience, so closely related to that of poverty— 
was a more diflicult matter to deal with. The more orthodox 
it was, the more dangerous it was. Wyclifle was a truly 
portentous figure, but he was too solitary, too subtle and 
dogmatic, to be a lasting menace. The Hussites of Bohemia 
were prophetic of the national churches which were to come, 
but, hidden away in a corner, and distracted by social and 
political aspirations, they could be controlled or placated. 
The teal danger lay in the quiet, active, mystical men and 
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women who, in the fjcc of evil around them, began to 
think and to experience for themselvet the iinplicalioni of 
fellowship with Christ, 'riicy were not concerned with 
vexed questions of interpretation, but with the immediate 
appeal of the Bible, and of the life of prascr. To them so 
much which, in the eyes of ecclesiastics and lawyers, was all 
important, seemed trivial, the basis of their faith so much 
more essential than the superstructure, the sense of fellowship 
in the sacraments and prayer more urgent than the explana¬ 
tion of the mysterious.' I'licre is nothing heterodox in this, 
unless it be the tendency to insist that the validity of 
a spiritual act depends upon the fitness of him who performs 
it. Recent apologists have shown how the experiences of 
the later mystics can be linked with the leaching of the 
twelfth-century mystics, St. Bernard and the School of 
St. V'ictor. Vet, notably through the schools of the Brethren 
of the Common Life in the Rhineland, the movement was 
strong enough to influence the life, not only of Ignatius 
Loyola, the founder of the Jesuits, but of Calvin and 
indirectly of Luther.’ 

How the growth of ordered self-controlled piety, affecting 
clergy and laity in little nests of spiritual contentment, 
could have results so striking in their diversity is one of the 
most fascinating problems in history. The movement 
seemed so hopeful, yet was to devastating in its effects. It is 
no part of my task to try to explain this problem, except to 
point out that its solution is clearly connected with the con¬ 
temporary growth of an equally ordered and self-controlled 
secularism. This spirit of secularism affected the organized 

' Cf. rise chapter in the Imuaiut Chtm oa nice disputes refardiof 
the Lotii'e Supper, Book IV, t i8. 

’ Set especially Albert Ilyma, 7 it Cbtuiun Rntuunct (Itkhifaa 
and The Hague, 19X4). Like the Friends of God before thens, Croote 
and hit foUonen protested against anything ever-sublle or asstinomian. 
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Church hardly loss than the ‘ national states Piety and 
paganism, so to speak, came to their own and tried to settle 
their differences in new ways. The dream of a united 
Christendom, in which paganism would be transformed 
under the beneficent guidance of the official disciples of 
Christ, was seen to have been a dream. The Church had 
tried to control and never ceased to influence the world, 
but it could not identify the world with the Church in one 
Kingdom of God. The world had its own claims—claims 
of nationality, of the interplay of capital and labour, of 
trade, of social expression. Perhaps the issue is best summed 
up in the words of a Florentine chronicler, who lived in the 
days of Boniface VIII and Philip the Fair, of Master Eckhart 
and Dante : ‘ Humility is of no avail against sheer evil.’ * 

Many historians have traced the gradual emergence into 
separate life in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries of the 
forces, hitherto inextricably connected, of political self- 
direction and an elaborate ecclesiastical organism no longer 
able, in their struggle for existence, to control the lilc of the 
spirit. But they have written in the light of four centuries of 
later history. For the ordinary man, were he devout or pagan 
at heart, life in those times must still have been full of colour 
and adventure in a world which nothing could shake. If we 
go to-day into Winchester cathedral, we can still recapture 
the sense of that ordered, that magnificent stability. 
Sheltered by the massive Norman walls and the intricate 
Gothic roof, the effigies of the ecclesiastics lie—Edington, 
VVykeham, Beaufort, Waynfletc, Fox, prelates and states¬ 
men, each in his painted, delicately chiselled shrine. Those 
tombs are a symbol of security. Those men lived in times 
full of perplexity, but undisturbed by any feelings of 

‘ The words »re ‘ Nicnte vale I'hurailtl cootrt alls grande malitia'. 
Dino Compagni is meditating on the futility of self-effacing modetauoa 
la (he civU strife of the Italian dtiea. 
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catastrophe. In their world heresy and aniinomianism 
could have no abiding place. We realize why the call of 
Master Eckhart, deep thinker though he was, to withdraw 
oneself to commune with God in the ground of the soul, 
died away in secret, why the visionary prophesies of the 
Joachimites passed like whispers in the undergiowth, why 
the Friends of God and the Brethren of the Common I.ife 
were half contemptuously welcomed as harmless pietists 
who performed a useful function, why Wvilillc's academic 
influence withered so quickly, ’i'he sense of reality was still 
to be found in the conventional ways so full of colour and 
movement. There were few times and plates during the 
last centuries of the Middle .Ages in which the adventurous 
soul could not find intimations of the great opportunities 
f'lr mind and spirit made possible by organized Christianity. 
The awakening might come slowly, or be arrested in some 
careei in which the sense of vocation was dormant. But we 
must not believe that all lingered in the outer courts. 

Kspertus |v>t<-it iredcre 

Qui t sit leium diligcrc 


II 

Hitherto we have been trying to understand the atmo¬ 
sphere of medieval Christianity, how it worked in an 
undeveloped society, fundamentally pagan. Christianity 
was presented through the Church as an interpretation of 
the universe, but still more at the living operation of divine 
providence. It was established at an essential element in the 
social order, and yet it called men to the greatest of adven¬ 
tures, the service and contemplation of God. It could give 
excitement to the frivolous, occupation of every kind, 
physical or intellectual or contemplative, to the serious; 
and it could ofler opportunities in high places as in low to 
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the depraved. It engaged the highest faculties in co¬ 
operation with the purpose of God by satisfying their 
craving for an ordered and just interpretation of life. In 
the Church human self-esteem was gratified : nam non 
eccUsia propur cotlum, sed propter ecclesiam coelum. Through 
the Church man could escape from his sense of frustration 
by dedicating himself to the glory of God. 

Before I close, something should be said about the 
organization in which, as a self-protective and directing 
force, the ideals of Christian society expressed themselves. 
For here, and notably in the earlier history of the papacy, 
we may find the highest attempt to give concrete and 
permanent shape to the energy, the audacity, love of order 
and austerity which played with such bewildering freedom 
in the medieval world. 

The centralization of the Western Church under one 
head satisfied in large measure the desire for unity, order, 
peace, righteousness. The most fruitful influence in 
expressing this desire was undoubtedly the great bishop of 
Hippo, St. Augustine, to whose thought the famous pope 
Gregory the Great did most to give currency.* St. Augustine 
was not concerned with the papal power. It is not easy, 
indeed, to say how far he was concerned to maintain that 
the organized Church was the only expression on earth 
of the City of God. Just as he hesitated in his analysis of the 
grounds of secular authority, so he hesitated to admit that 
the truth might not lie with faithful souls who had been 
forced to suffer in silence through the errors or mis¬ 
understanding of ecclesiastical authority. His writings were 
very various and when, like the De Civitaie Dei, they 
were written over a period of many years, they ate not 

* For whot follow* I am indebted particularly to the writinf* of 
Bemheim and an article by Hauck, ‘ Die Reieption und Umbildung der 
allferaeineo Syaodc im Uittelaltcr * {Uuwu(h 4 Vurulj 4 br$thfijt^ 1907). 
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perfectly coherent. The important matter ii that Augui- 
tine’i philosophy of history became the main source of 
papal apologetic. Its central thought it the harmony which 
exbts in the society at peace with itself in the enjoyment of 
God. This harmony—so others drew out hit meaning— 
affects the whole of nature. It is not a quality which it 
added, rather it is acquiescence in something eternally true 
and real. It is not like the ‘ pax Romana ’. In one passage 
of his book (xxii. 6) St. Augustine discusses the view, set 
out by Cicero in his Dt Republica, that no good stale will 
engage in war unless for the take of safety or in order to 
keep faith ; and he shows that in the earthly state this view 
involves a possible contradiction, for Cicero regards perma¬ 
nence as the mark of the state, and in order to keep itself 
alive a state may have to sacrifice its good faith for the lake 
of safety. But the safety of the City of God is maintained 
or, rather, acquired with and through faith ; if faith is lost, 
salvation is impossible. This argument is not merely a play 
upon the words saltti,fide!, for in the City of God the faith 
and salvation of the individual are bound up with the 
order of a society which has its permanence and its under¬ 
standing in God. The next stage in the argument is that 
the supreme active quality of a state of harmony is iuttitit 
or righteousness, while the prime cause of resistance to it is 
pride, the vice which for this reason, that it breaks up the 
peace of communion in the enjoyment of God, came to be 
regarded in later days as the worst of the seven deadly sins. 
So, finally, we can understand the deep significance of the 
insistence upon justice in the political thought of the 
Middle Ages. The just ruler, whether he be pope or king, 
is not merely one who deals fairly; he is the one whose 
righteousness proves his kingdom to be part of the harmony 
of things. The unjust ruler is a tyrant, the victim of pride 
which sett itself agaitut this harmony. When a tyrant 
••JJ I 
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holds sway, a touch of confusion disturbs the whole of 
nature. A shiver runs through the world, as when the veil 
of the Temple was rent in twain at the time of the Cruci¬ 
fixion. The medieval chroniclers who drew dire conclusions 
from times of plague, famine, loss of crops and herds, 
violent storms and sudden death, paid homage, by no means 
always unconscious homage, to this conviction. Conversely, 
if justice prevails, all is at peace. This belief became 
a theme for high speculation, as in Dante’s vision of the 
Empire, and survived to inspire Milton’s ‘ Ode on the 
Morning of Christ’s Nativity’. 

What may seem to us poetic fancy was an incentive to 
action. It gave a direction to policy as clearly as the teaching 
of the Stoics did in earlier times or as the doctrine of Karl 
Marx has done in our own day. And it influenced some 
of the most powerful men who ever lived. We do wrong 
to popes like Gregory the Great, and Gregory VII and 
Innocent III, if we regard them only as statesmen or lawyers; 
and it is quite beside the point to accuse them of incon¬ 
sistency, to collect, for example, Gregory VIl’s letters about 
peace and justice, and to set over against them the devastating 
effects of his conflict with the Emperor Henry IV. By 
Gregory VII’s time the visible Church on earth, under the 
guidance of the Pope, had become the accepted embodiment 
of the City of God, carrying with it all the high respon¬ 
sibilities which the maintenance of the divine order involved. 
Henceforth the Church set its face against any distinction 
between the Church visible and invisible.' Righteousness 
must be tempered with mercy and gentleness; it was 
inconceivable without them ; but it must insist on obedience 
to the rule of order and beat down the proud. The just 
ruler must be humble, remembering that the inequalities of 
man are due to tin and that all men are by nature equal, 

' Cf. the decreet of the Council of Trent, tettion raiii, c. i. 
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ytt he has a trust from God and must not shirk the respon¬ 
sibility of conflict, even if it means the use of force and the 
sword, against evil. 

In the next place, the papacy satisfied the desire for 
guidance and certainty. 'I'hc absence of contact in the 
second and third centuries between the adventurous 
theologian and the mass of believers has frequently been 
noted. There was no strong middle element, and the 
learned, whose profound religious experience was refined 
and made aware of itself by philosophical contemplation, 
tended to regard themselves as the guardians of the heavenly 
treasure, the message entrusted to the Church. 'I'he things 
hidden from the wise, by whish Ciod mailc foolish the 
wisdom of the world (t Cor. i. 20), were now, in the opinion 
of many, the things hidden by the w ise. That this tendency, 
which many leaders deplored, was i heeled in the West, and 
the speculations of the theologians put to the lest of the 
experience of the simple, was largely due to the leailership of 
the bishops of Rome.* In their categorical expressions of 
sviincss to the faith, free from all dialectic and Hiblical 
argument and erudition, the Popes began their spacious 
task of registering the grow th of religious and ec< lesiaslical 
experience. It svould be impossible to say how far they 
declared a general will, and out of place to try to estimate 
their authority in the days of the great councils. But the 
foundations of papal potver were laid in these acts of authori¬ 
tative testimony to the faith of the common man. One 
of the great poets of the Church, St. Paulinui of Nola 
(d. 431), the rich senator and landowner who gave up his 
wealth for Christ, spoke the mind of the West when he said, 
‘ In omnem fidclem Spiritus Dei ipirat ’. 

' See, for example, (he remarks of J. Lebrelon on the aclion of 
l^ioofsius of Rome, in a remarkable article, ‘ La for populaire et la 
tbfsjlofia savante,' Rmre etltmtre rrr/firarrs^r, 19x4, xx, p. 9 note t 
and, generally, pp. 31-7. 
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To describe the growth of papal leadership would be to 
write the history of the Church during the next eleven 
hundred years. The ecclesiastical organization of Rome 
itself was followed by the gradual penetration, in the West, 
of the ordo romanui, that it to say, of Roman liturgical uses, 
&c. The inclusion in Christendom of new peoples and 
areas under the joint influence of papal and secular authority 
involved the development of a disciplinary system : violence 
and passion had to be curbed, and barbarian habits subdued 
to the moral law of Christ. The penitentials with their 
codes of offences and punishments were one of the bases 
of the great system of canon law which was elaborated in 
a long series of handbooks and culminated in the Decretum 
of Gratian and the later codifications of decretals. The 
growth of the canon law was made possible by the work of 
provincial councils, by papal decrees and schools of juris¬ 
prudence, most of all perhaps by the development of 
diocesan administration. The history of these movements 
was very uneven. Local authority, whether clerical or lay, 
did not acquiesce easily and uniformly in the tendency to 
refer difficult matters to Rome, while the moral authority 
of the Papacy was frequently disturbed by faction in Rome 
itself and by the depravity of the successors of St. Peter. 
But in course of time the issue became clear. Reformers, 
whose moral sente was shocked by the subjection of spiritual 
life to the accidents of local caprice or secular interests, 
at last threw their influence on the side of centralized 
authority. The local hierarchy, to jealous of its rights, 
found that its freedom was better secured by submission to 
the higher authority of Rome than by uneasy co-operation 
with princes. The organization at head-quarters of a college 
of cardinals as an electoral and advisory body, the increasing 
employment of papal legates who, like the mitd daminici 
of Charles the Great, and the itinerant juttices of our 
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Engliih kingj, distributed the authority of their matter, 
gave coherence and uniformity to the eiercite of papal 
power; the swollen stream of appeals and references to 
Rome hastened the steady elalxiration of a common adminis¬ 
trative system. The climax came at the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, when Innocent III gave definite 
expression to the theory of the p/rei/ude fioiesialis of the 
Pope, and, consciously reverting to the age of the great 
councils of Nicaea and Chalcedon, summoned an oetumenical 
council in svhich he restated the faith, in tome degree 
codified the practice of the Church, and expoundol a policy 
for the future. 

Historians in a one-sided svay often deal with this develop¬ 
ment as though it were nothing but a striving after papal 
infallibility, or a victory of personal ambition wsirking with 
the aid of forged documents. The traditions of Protestant 
controversy were reinforced by Dollinger’s anonymous 
tract, ‘The Pope and the Council’ (1H69), a powerful 
criticism of the ultramontane ideas which were so hotly 
debated before and during the Vatican Count il of 1870. 
However effectively this famous tract may appeal to us as 
a discussion of an ecclesiastical problem, it was not altogether 
happy as an interpretation tif the Middle Ages. It suggests 
a perpetual cleavage between the central court of Christen¬ 
dom and Christendom itself.' Other historians have been 
unduly impressed by the drastic criticism to svhich medieval 
svriters subjected the Curia; they forget that men do not 
attack so persistently the abuses of an unnecessary tribunal, 
and they do not always point out that the criticism was not 
accompanied by any hint of Khism. The denunciation of 
the delays, extortions and venality of the papal court was 
an indirect tribute to its actuality. The work done by the 

' I do not deny, of course, clut the doettine of the papal power becams 
uicreaauifly definite, lu biscory was made clear by Schulte in 1X71. 
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Curia was enormous, ranging from arbitrations between 
kings to minute regulations about disputes in a parish. 
The Pope, needless to say, could not transact all this business 
unaided. His chancery became the most technical and also 
the moat efficient administrative machine which had ever 
existed. Every stage in the preparation of a bull or mandate 
was carefully scrutinized to secure authenticity, prevent 
forgery and guarantee that each formality, from the acquies¬ 
cence of the pontiff to the consideration of technical 
objections by the parties, had been observed. And the 
preparation of a papal bull was merely the culmination of 
judicial process or of deliberation in council. When papal 
attention was most deeply engaged, the Pope naturally had 
recourse to his advisers, and asked the opinion of theologians 
and canonists. As the unworthy exponent of divine justice, 
he was c.xpcctcd to purge his mind of caprice and prejudice. 
The medieval mind, indeed, was much perplexed by the 
possibility of error in the interpretation of the will of God. 
It spent much labour in the invention of expedients and 
rules for distinguishing between the true and the false. 
The subtle dialectic, the procedure of the inquisition, the 
process of canonization had at least one object in common, 
the circumvention of the powers of evil. The Devil and his 
agents were everywhere, waiting to take advantage of man¬ 
kind, which since the Fall had been so exposed to the wiles 
of duplicity. The great mercy of God is necessary, said 
St. Augustine, to secure that he svho thinks he has good 
angels for friends, has not evil spirits as false friends. If we 
consider the vast literature of miracles and visions which 
meet us in the lives of the saints sve may well believe that 
tests were necessary, and cease to marvel that they were 
often so ineffective. And if we are amazed at the credulity 
which could accept the revelations of a casual epileptic and 
at the incredulity xvhich could denounce at tuggestiont of 
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demons the visions of Joan of Arc, we should rememher 
that, in accordance with belief in the fundamental necessity 
of unity and order, tests would especially be applied to 
those crucial cases, which seemed to involve the safety 
of the community, to detect pride and disobedience. For 
every power was subject to law. The Fope himself was 
not secure, for he was bound by the decisions of the 
Fathers and the great councils. He might err ; he might 
be condemned lor heresy. His moral lapses, his administra¬ 
tive errors, it is true, were matters for (iod alone, but the 
most unflinching papalists were agreed that his dogmatic 
errors were a matter lor the Church. In one of his sermons 
Innocent HI dealt with the possibility that he might err in 
the faith, and declared that in such a case he could be 
judged by the Church ; and his view was sustained by later 
canonists and theologians. 

Lastly, the grosvth of the papal power permitted within 
a united Church the development of a richer life. The 
history of the Church between the fifth and the thirteenth 
centuries reveals two tendencies, opposed in their natural 
operation, yet reconciled to a remarkable degree unsler the 
guidance of the hierarchy. The appropriation of Chris¬ 
tianity by the vigorous half-civilizeil pes>plcs of Western 
Europe resulted in spiritual and intellectual ferment, in 
a luxuriant growth of spiritual experience which manifested 
itself in religious associations, in speculation, in various 
forms of piety and superstitmn. But, in contrast with these 
phenomena, the spread of Christianity was directed by men, 
leaders in an organized community, who were inspired by 
the ideas of Cyprian, Ambrose, and Augustine. Conversion, 
in this view, was not an opportunity for free thought, but 
a call to duty in an ordered world. The varieties of experi¬ 
ence were not reprexsed, but they were disciplined, so that 
the life of the Church was enriched, and not distracted, by 
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monajtic experiments, by the reception of neo-platonic 
theology, by the impetus of Greek and Arabic learning. 
Scope was allowed for the awakened energies of mind and 
spirit which, if undirected, have in all ages retarded progress 
in one direction as much as they have advanced it in another.* 
The medieval methods of cultivation and restraint are not 
in favour nowadays, but if we reflect upon the magnitude 
of the task, the condition of society and the amazing energy 
of its life in the early Middle Ages, it cannot justly be said 
that they were unduly repressive. And, by maintaining 
as a practical guide in life the conception of an ordered 
universe, in which there is a fundamental harmony between 
moral and physical law, the Church turned the faces of the 
European peoples in the only direction along which social 
and scientifle advance was possible. 

New movements within the Church reacted upon the 
idea of the Church. During the early period there was an 
inevitable tendency in ordinary speech, if not in theological 
thought, to narrow the conception of the Church. ‘ Little 
man, why is your head shaved ? ’ says a heathen champion to 
the Pope, in one of the ebamons it gttte. The contrast 
between the Church, represented by a handful of clergy, 
and the still reluctant world was still so striking. The same 
tendency may be seen in the great struggles between the 
lay and clerical powers. As late as the end of the twelfth 
century great popes like Alexander 111 and Innocent III 
speak at times at though episcopate and church were 
synonymous terms. But by this time the scriptural view, 
summed up by the Fathers and alsvays maintained by 
theologians, had acquired renewed significance in the 
development of all kinds of ecclesiastical activity. It is 

‘ A ustful iatroductian to the duel types of medieval heresy still be 
found in Alpbanddry's La tUa matla tin la iiiindata Utaa at 
Mm du xiif iiAle (190]). 
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often laid that the conception of the Church was narrowed 
by the growth of a papal tyranny. This is not a correct 
analysis of the subsequent unrest. The idea of the Church 
as the whole body of the faithful could only acquire such 
measure of reality as it ever has acquired through the growth 
of organized life which accompanied the growth of papal 
influence. The Church as a body of clergy and laity con¬ 
scious of their membership in Christ, and at the same time 
coincident with the whole of Kuropean smicty in the West, 
did in fact come nearer to realization in the dap of the 
Crusades, of the revived Bcnedii tine movements, of Abelard 
and St. Bernard, Gratian and Betrus I.ombardus than in 
any other period in its history. The conception was 
developed with magnificent elaboration in the writings of 
Hugh of St. V’ictor. 

How, borne down by the heavy weight of intricate, 
incessantly more intricate, machinery, torn asunder by the 
conflicting motion of its adventurous life, the Church failed 
to maintain agreement with this view of things, it would 
require an essay much longer than the present to explain. 
In the eyes of many the Church has seemed but to relax 
its hold in order to secure itself nirjrc firmly. 'I'o others its 
history in the Middle Ages is the rcu.rd of the greatest of 
all human efforts to find that certainty, that something 
out of life, which * while it is expected is already gone—has 
passed unseen, in a sigh, in a flash—together with the youth, 
with the strength, with the romance of illusions 


F. M. I’owicie. 
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ART 

i. MI'DIF.VAL ARCHITECTURE 

A RCHlTECrURE arose as a simple irafi of Imil iing, anJ 
Lthen expanding bceaine the 'ovcral crafts of building in 
association. ITom times so remote that they may be called 
primitive, building in a customary way would have embodied 
many folk-customs and ritual elements. Architecture was 
thus a compound of custom and experiment, of superstition 
and ceremony. From the first it had a physical side and 
a psychological side and these were carried forward in the 
long stlcam of progressing tradition. In speaking of the 
diverse strands which make up old arts it is not implied 
that an architectural factor can ever be separated from 
a residuum of mere building, for such ‘ mere building ’ has 
never had an existence, and we might as well try to isolate 
the beauty of a bird’s nest from its utility as the aesthetics 
of architecture from its building basis. Of other arts than 
‘ architecture ’ it is taken for granted that the design and 
style (that is the appearance of things made) are part of the 
works themselves. There are no aesthetic theories, for¬ 
tunately, about the design of ships and carts and the thought 
of‘design’ has hardly been separated from the thought of 
making them. Only of architecture, and partly in conse¬ 
quence of the use of that long word, has it come to be 
supposed that there are mysteries which constitute the 
essence of the art of building although they are different from 
the body of building which conditions and contains them. 
When the ancient schools of building flourished everything 
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made was in its own rank of one artistic kind. A cathedral 
or a cottage was a customary product and was built as 
naturally as a basket or a bowl. The same kind of art was 
made in every shop and sold over every counter. This art 
was the expression of the Folk mind ; the spirit and body 
were inseparable. The difference between modern ‘ designs 
in the Gothic style ’ and the real thing is that one is a whim 
of fashion, the other was a function of life. 

The dates and details of medieval arts are dealt with in 
hundreds of volumes. Here our concern will be with 
questions of origin, character, and spirit, leading up to an 
endeavour to estimate the legacy bequeathed to us by this 
old culture. To obtain a full understanding of the art of 
the Middle Ages is of course impossible, yet we criticize 
and judge where we ought rather to examine and wonder. 
Old architecture was found out by men working in stone, 
a cathedral was, as it were, a natural growth from a quarry. 
In looking back at accomplished results it is next to im¬ 
possible to understand all that was in the process which 
embodied mysteries of man and the nature of things. We 
approve of this and design something like that, until many 
have deluded themselves into trying to believe that medieval 
architecture might be built to-day although it would be as 
easy to become Kgyptian by a similar method. All living 
arts are folk customs with their roots in the soil; they 
express the common will of the community. We know so 
much about past schools of art that we have divided what 
was a fast-flowing stream into sections to which the names 
of ‘ styles ’ have been given, but the names are ours, and 
when the works were being done it was thought that each 
one in turn was the natural way of building. In any of our 
towns there will be modern buildings in the Classic, Byzan¬ 
tine, Romanesque, and Gothic stylet, but it is nearly 
impossible to get it understood that they are not of the 
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lame kind as the ancient buildings ; the very fact that they 
were designed in a named style is evidence of the difference. 
In the long process of development there were doubtless 
periods of greater and less energy and perhaps our style 
names sometimes coincide with such epochs; that is all there 
is in them. Great epochs of art were times of adventure 
and discovery. History and criticism are our forms of 
originality. 

What we call medieval architecture was the building art 
which was developed in Western Europe in the time be¬ 
tween the Roman decline and the Renaissance. The 
mature phase of this art is also called Gothic, a name which 
was given by scholars of the Renaissance period in Italy to 
the art of the Lombards which they regarded as Germanic 
and barbaric. After closer study the later type of medieval 
architecture, which we now call Gothic, was divided from 
the earlier phases which came to be called Romanesque 
with various subsections like Carolingian, Saaon, and Nor¬ 
man. Common use of semicircular arches was the chief 
criterion of discrimination between it and ‘ the Pointed or 
Gothic style ’. Traceried windows and ribbed vaults were 
also observed to be characteristic of pointed Gothic. 
‘ Romanesque ’ means an art derived from Rome as the 
Romance languages derived. ‘ Gothic ’ to us is the art of 
a later generation in which new strains of blood had begun 
to tell. The name Gothic after all has an inner fitness, 
it stands for an infusion of northern blood and a new spirit. 
Essentially this spirit is not of Rome but from the North. 

In the body of Gothic there is also, as has long been 
recognized, much of the East. Wren, with his fresh strong 
sight, called it Saracenic. With the fuller study of mechanical 
development the tendency has been to look on the process 
itself as self explanatory, raising no questions as to why and 
whither, although a general debt to the East is commonly 
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admitted. The borrowing is usually attributed to the 
Crusaders but oriental art had already influenced late 
Classical or Hellenistic art. Eastward, Rome not only 
entered into the rich and various forms of Hellenistic art 
which had been developed in Egypt, Syria, and Asia Minor, 
but came in direct contact with Persia and Armenia, and by 
commerce, with India and China. The extraordinary 
fertility of Christian-Egyptian or Coptic art has only been 
made known to us by the researches of the last half-century. 
Christian Egypt was certainly one of the great reservoirs 
from which the parched arts of Rome were refreshed ; 
Mesopotamia, Syria, Armenia, and Asia Minor were others. 

One of the greatest phenomena of the Middle Ages was the 
continuous absorption in the West of oriental thought and 
art. Christianity was of the East ; the early monastic 
diffusion brought new seeds; the age of pilgrimage deepened 
the interest and the Crusades followed. Arab conquests of 
Eastern Christian lands forced large numbers of clergy and 
craftsmen westward. Then the East came to the West 
politically and commercially by many routes, through 
Byzantine rule in Italy, by relations with the German 
Empire, and by Saracenic occupation of Sicily and Spain. 
Our King Offa issued gold coins imitating an Arab Dinar 
of the year 774 with its inscription. The art of the early 
Christian Church had penetrated to the West while Rome 
was yet the ruling power. Celtic and Anglian schools were 
formed later which were to react again on the continent of 
Europe. Most precious monuments of this art are the 
sculptured crosses at Ruthwcll, Bewcastle, Hexham, and 
elsewhere ; the Lindisfarne and Kells bools; and several 
pieces of metalwork including a marvellous plaque recently 
found at Whitby. The technique of the metalwork of this 
school derived much from a non-Christian source in the 
East wliich reached England through the Teutonic peoples. 
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Churches of the ‘ Central type ’—that is on circular and 
polygonal plans—were well known here in the time of Bede, 
and simpler rectangular Saxon churches frequently had 
a tall central mass with low chancel and porch—these have 
been called Tower churches and are variants of the central 
type so common in the East. The school of culture which 
gathered at the Court of Charlemagne drew to itself the art 
traditions of all Christendom. The great Emperor in seeking 
to revive Roman culture refounded medieval art. In the 
Carolingian age vital traditions of art existed eastward in the 
Byzantine Empire and in derivative schools in Italy, west¬ 
ward in Ireland and England, and to the south in Spain. 
The most living and potent of all svas the last, and indeed it 
seems to have been almost a possibility that we should have 
to name this age from the Caliphs instead of from Charle¬ 
magne. The literature of the time following witnesses to 
similar influences. Especially characteristic is the Chanson 
de Roland. If we look beyond the incidents to the back¬ 
ground of the story we shall see that what filled the minds 
of makers and listeners were Caliphs and Emirs, Mahomet, 
Arabs, Turks, and Saracens ‘ who had nothing white but 
their teeth ’; Spain, Africa, Egypt, Persia ; Cordova, 
Toledo, Seville, Palermo, Babylon, and Alexandria with its 
harbour and ships; silk from Alexandria, gold of Arabia, 
embroideries, ‘ olifants ’ and ivory chairs, helmets and swords 
ornamented with carbuncles, saddles covered with gold and 
gems, painted shields, bright gonfalons, camels and lions. 

Not only does a similar regard for things oriental appear 
in many of the Romances, but they themselves seem to be 
largely of an eastern character. The Orient and Spain were 
lands of romance, riches and arts, but they were Khools of 
learning too. ‘ The ancient learning that first trickled into 
the Latin West came almost entirely through Arabic 
channels and but seldom direct from Greek sources. The 
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great retcrvoir of learning waa in Spain and to a lesj extent 
in Sicily.’ It was inevitable that with the ‘ Arabian revival 
of learning the acquaintance with Arabic numerals, 
trigonometry, astrology and philosophy, that the arts would 
have had their share of influence, and it is noteworthy that 
it was during the reign of our Henry II that a new type of 
ornamentation which seems to be ultimately Moorish and 
Arabic in character appears in the carvings of English 
architecture. The South of France was affected much 
earlier and Toulouse became the centre of an orientalizing 
type of Romanesque art. At Le Puy there are some remark¬ 
able carved wooden doors bearing Cufle inscriptions applied 
in an ornamental way, and this use of Cufic decoration spread 
later even to England. 

About the year looo a powerful and progressive school of 
building began to form in Normandy, and the great Abbey 
Church at jumiilges, built from <'.1048 to 1067,‘was superior 
to any contemporary structure in Europe’. Edward the 
Confessor, while living in Normandy, acquired knowledge 
of the building work there being done, and after his return 
and coronation he rebuilt the Abbey Church at West¬ 
minster with such close resemblance to that at Jumiiges 
that, as excavation has shown, it was practically a copy, and 
it may not be doubted that a Norman master-mason was 
brought here for the work. The church was of great size 
and cruciform, with a tall central tower over the crossmg, 
through the windows of which light entered the central 
apace at through a dome. The Confessor’s church was 
begun about 1050 and consecrated shortly before the 
Conquest, when the other Abbey buildings do not teem to 
have been begun. The earliest of these, the Dormitory, 
still exists and the manner of building shows it to have bera 
erected about 1070; it was practically a continuation of 
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the Confessor’s work. All the arches of the vaulting, 
windows, and doors are built with a light-coloured stone 
and dark tufa arranged alternately. This fashion it charac¬ 
teristic of south-east France rather than of Normandy, but 
such counterchanged masonry is represented in the Bayeux 
embroidery. That it was delighted in for its own take it 
shown by the way in which it was taken over into painted 
decoration. For more than a century it wu a common 
method of internal decoration to paint walls and arches 
with alternate bands and blocks of lighter and darker colour, 
as may still be seen at Winchester, St. Albans, and many 
other places. 

We have been accustomed to think of the immense body 
of building done in England in the century following the 
Conquest as ‘ Norman ’, and so it was in its chief first 
impulse, but threads of many colours were soon woven into 
its texture. In this era of building activity direct experi¬ 
ments must have been made here as well as in Normandy. 
Foreign influences would have reached us as well as Nor¬ 
mandy and in some cases independently of it. Further, the 
old English stock, from which the craftsmen would largely 
have been recruited, would have contributed something to 
the mind behind style manifestations. The cathedral of 
Durham, a work of remarkable power, appears to have some¬ 
thing of Lombard character built in with the stones; there 
was doubtless some Germanic and Lombardic contribution 
in ail Norman building customs, but here seems to be a 
specific if weak infusion of Lombard * feeling ’. At Durham 
ribbed vaulting, the type of vault which was to be charac¬ 
teristic of Gothic buildings, was used in work done toon after 
1093. According to Mr. J. Bilson, the vaults of the choir 
aisles date from 1096 and high vaults over the choir were 
erected in II04, while ‘Every part of the church was 
covered svith ribbed vaulting between 1093 and 1133’. 

a*?J r 
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Such vaulting exists in Lombardy but the dates are disputed; 
a habit of forming domes with ribs on the surfaces was 
already common in Byzantine practice. The dome of 
St. Sophia, as rebuilt after an earthquake in the last quarter 
of the tenth century by Tirdates, an Armenian architect, 
had ribs on its lower surface and the dome of the church of 
St. Theodore, Tyrone, also has ribs. It is said that ribbed 
vaults of early date exist in Armenia and there is a proba¬ 
bility that the idea came from the East, as experiments of 
a similar kind seem to have been made in Moslem Spain. 
The method quickly spread in England. The aisles of the 
nave of Old St. Paul’s were vaulted in this way and the 
remote ‘ Norman ’ church on Holy Island had a ribbed 
vault over the central span of the nave. 

In Durham Cathedral much is remarkable besides the 
early ribbed vaults. The vaulting arches of the Chapter 
House sprang from large corbels sculptured into human 
forms, which arc of Lombardic style while early examples of 
‘ Norman ’ sculpture. A similar character of style appears 
also in the fine doorways of the church. The most important 
of these, the north entrance, must have been a work of 
great beauty and refinement, but it is tnclfth-century work 
and has been much injured. The shafts arc modern, except 
for two remaining inside which arc carved all over, and the 
arches have been pared down. Some capitals of simple 
primary form arc delicately fluted and truly beautiful. By 
comparing the less injured parts of the interior with what 
is left outside we may gain a fairly complete idea of this 
remarkable doorway and three or four others of smaller size 
are of similar style. Durham Cathedral is a great European 
monument. It has been claimed that in the period after 
the Conquest ‘ the real centre of the Norman school was 
in England rather than in Normandy ’. 

An earlier type of plan had been followed at Durham 
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Cathedral, but the newer pilgrimage church plan with an 
ambulatory about the apse and a scries of radiating chapels 
was early adopted at St. Augustine's, Canterbury, After the 
Conquest such foreign fashions vs ere 8<Hin known and 
smaller works of art, like sculptured fonts and tombs, of 
black Tournay marble were frequently imported. 

Another variety of what we call the Norman style might 
better be thought of as Angevin Romanesque. It is obvious 
that Henry II, Count of Anjou and Maine, son of the 
Empress Maud, would bring a new strain into English 
politics and culture. In such works as the west front of 
Rochester Cathedral, the south porch of Malmesbury 
Abbey, the church of St. Peter, Northampton, parts of 
Reading Abbey, the old cloister of Westminster Abbey, &c., 
there is not only advance but difference of outlook which 
implies a fresh infusion from the orientalized Romanesque 
of South France. The most noticeable characteristic is 
a new type of crisp foliage cut in low relief ‘ arabesque ’ on 
capitals, mouldings, and surfaces. In the latter half of the 
twelfth century we get sure evidence of this influence in 
the ornament imitating Cufic writing which appears in the 
Winchester Bible, a book specially admired by Henry 11 . 
The temper of the time is suggested by the description, in 
the ‘Tristan ’ of Thomas, of the silks brought to the court of 
King Mark; * opulentcs ’, ‘ ornfes d'ftranges couleurs ’, ‘ une 
ftoffe de couleur exotique’. Later, when Henry HI re¬ 
ceived the relic of the Holy Blood at Westminster, Matthew 
Paris records that ‘ the King sat gloriously on his throne 
clad in a golden garment of the most precious brocade of 
Baghdad’. The sculptured west doorway of Rochester 
Cathedral is so similar to finer doorways it Angers and Le 
Mans that its derivation may not be doubted. On the 
jambs are tall figures of a king and queen who, as the 
prototypes in France show, were Solomon and Sheba. 
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Here at Rochester too some infusion of Lombardic style 
may be traced in the little beasts on which some of the 
small shafts of the front are based. Over the Chapter 
House door too was a carving (now decayed) of the Ascent 
of Alexander. As is well known, a master was called from 
Saintes in the time of King John to build London Bridge, 
and Henry II brought a mint master from Tours. 

It is especially difficult for us to form mind-pictures 
of the interiors of great Romanesque churches. As we know 
them they are bare and stern and grey; as they once were 
the walls were pictured and patterned all over with bright 
colouring. The altars were superb works of silver or enamel, 
a tall seven-branched candlestick stood on the axis, and 
a great crucifix lifted high on the rood-beam dominated 
the whole apace. Whoever has seen the painted apse at 
Nevers and large remains of decoration at Le Puy and in 
the churches of Poitiers, the superb nave ceiling at Hildes- 
heim covered with the Bible story from Adam to Christ, 
our somewhat similar ceiling at Petcrlxtrough, and the many 
extensive painted surfaces which exist at Norwich, Win¬ 
chester, St. Albans, Canterbury, &c., will be able to under¬ 
stand that these most noble churches had refinements and 
delicacies of their own. Even the exterior walls, and 
especially sculptures, received an illumination of colour. 

The love of story and brightness appears in a passage of 
Theophilus, an artist of the Rhine or north-east France, 
working about It50-I20o. ‘ Having illuminated the vaults 
or the walls with diven works and colours thou hast shown 
forth a vision of God's Paradise bright as springtide with 
Bowers of every hue, fresh as green grass and as mantles 
embroidered with spring flowers.’ 

Some recent writers have endeavoured to ‘ define ’ Gothic 
architecture by certain structural features. These criteria 
have doubtless been correctly observed but they are not all; 
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there were geographical and historical conditions and mental 
states as well which have to be reckoned with. Gothic 
architecture svas the branch of medieval art, thought, and 
life in Western Europe concerned with building. The vital 
centre of the development of medieval art was the north 
of France ; the time when the spciial qualities which make 
up Gothicncss became obvious was the middle of the 
twelfth century, and in another hundred years full maturity 
had been attained. Gothic is the art of that region and radi¬ 
ating from it at that time. This art and the architecture 
which was a subsection had various characteristics, some of 
which early students observed and some which they did 
not notice; we have now come to appreciate others, but 
many probably still remain hidden from our eyes. If any¬ 
thing is certain it is that these works were not seen by the 
builders in the way that we look at them. The Gothic 
manner of building answered to a stage in the historical 
development of European mind and society, it depended on 
the past up to its own point and embodied the spirit of its 
own time : adventurous, romantic, mystical, it svas the 
architecture of chivalry, feudalism, the Guilds and religion. 
The form may be described and copied but only the spirit 
made it a live thing. 

When the energy of life that was to form a new phase 
of art began to stir it drew sustenance from all available 
soorces. The Ile-de-France was the centre of the evolution 
but ideas were gathered from all surrounding regions. The 
triapsidal plan of tome German Romanesque churches was 
adopted at Noyon and elsewhere. The ambulatory was taken 
from mid-France. Figure sculpture and much else was 
inspired by South-French advances. M. .Marcel Aubert 
recognizes certain Norman influences; Burgundy and 
Champagne made contributions. Antique art was not only 
carried forward by tradition but by new reference. Early 
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Christian and Carolingian ivories and Lombard stone 
carving had an influence on sculpture; Byzantine and 
Rhenish enamels suggested motives for stained glass and 
Eastern silks for wall paintings. Everything borrowed, how¬ 
ever, was taken with a strong hand because it was needed and 
it was perfectly assimilated. Such absorption indeed is the 
converse of expansion. 

A leading part in the transformation into Gothic archi¬ 
tecture has long been assigned to Abbot Suger, who rebuilt 
the church at St. Denis, the choir of which was consecrated 
in 1144. ‘ We gladly admit says Male in his recent study, 
‘ that the art of the Middle Ages was collective, but it was 
more intensely incarnated in some men ; crowds do not 
create but individuals. Suger was one of the great men 
who turned art into new ways ; thanks to him, St. Denis 
was from 1145 the foyer of a rekindled art which was to 
shine on France and Europe.’ The famous de-ambulatory 
with radiating chapels of a peculiar type made a school and 
there are imitations in a dozen places. The monumental 
sculpture of North France was born at St. Denis; the 
portals of Chartres displayed their statues and reliefs after 
the model set by Suger. The glass of St. Denis was imitated 
in England as well as in France. ‘ I am convinced writes 
Male, ‘ that the iconography of the Middle Age owes to 
Suger as much as do architecture, sculpture, and glass¬ 
painting. In the domain of symbolism Suger was a creator ; 
he proposed to artists new types and combinations which 
were generally adopted in the following century. He told 
the story of his work himself and at each page appears love 
of beauty and faith in the virtue of art. He wrote: ‘ Our 
poor spirit is so feeble that it is only through sensible 
realities that it raises itself to truth.’ His nesv church 
seems to have been begun about 1133 and the west front 
to have been finished e. 1140. Here in the facade was 
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a noble sculptured doorway—‘ So at St. Denis between 
1133 and 1140 was found that marvel the (lothic portal.’ 
According to Male, sculptors were brought from the south 
of France who already possessed sliill in dealing with such 
a great subject as the Last Judgement which fillcii the arch 
above the central doorway. ‘ The sculptor of St. Denis was 
evidently a man of the Midi.’ But the scheme was im¬ 
proved by the gifted Abbot. 

The type of sculptured tympana, or arch fillings, of 
western portals, followed at St. Denis, Male traces to a great 
work at Moissac which he suggests rendered into stone 
a picture of the Majesty between the four symbols of the 
Evangelists as represented in a famous Commentary on 
the Apocalypse produced in Spain towards the end of the 
eighth century. I refer to this especially because our 
Western cycle of sculpture, from say 650 to 1050, may have 
made a contribution to European art not recognised by 
the French scholar. Already on the Ruihivell iross, c. 675, 
we find Christ the judge sculptured as the chief subject, 
while above was the Lamb surrounded by the four symbols 
of the Evangelists, 'I'hat Christ was here the judge is shown 
by his treading on two beasts, emblems of death and hell. 
There are several other reliefs on the cross, im biding the 
Crucifixion. Another subject was the meeting of SS.Paul and 
Anthony; that is, the foundation of monasticism. Sculp¬ 
tured Last judgements were more fully worked out on the 
fronts of Irish crosses erected about 900. On the cross at 
Monaiterboice are many Kulptured subjects perfectly co¬ 
ordinated into a didactic series. Those of one side represent 
on the stem, the Fall, the Expulsion, David and (loliath; 
then on the cross proper the Last judgement with St. 
Michael weighing souls and their final separation ; at the 
top is carved the meeting of SS. Paul and Anthony. On 
the other side ate panels of the arrest of Christ, the journey 
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to Emmaus, and Christ’s delivery of the keys' to St. Peter 
and a book to St. Paul. The chief subject on this side is the 
Crucifixion: on cither side arc the soldiers, above are two 
attendant angels. Over this great subject, at the head of 
the cross, is a panel of Moses with his lifted arms supported 
by Aaron and Hur. This subject occurring prominently is 
a pronounced example of the use of an Old Testament type 
of the Crucifixion. On referring to accounts and illustrations 
of other Irish crosses it becomes plain that the system of 
associating types from the Old Law with New Law fulfil¬ 
ments was clearly understood and practised in the West in 
the tenth century. Male tells how the subject of St. Michael 
weighing souls appeared and spread in the south of France 
in the twelfth century. The sculptors, he thinb, received 
the motive from the East; an ancient fresco recently 
discovered in Cappadocia shows an angel with a balance 
near Christ the judge; probably the motive came from 
Egypt, where, in the Book of the Dead, soub were weighed 
by Osiris. Now the French examples illustrated are very 
like the Irish type carved at Monasterboice soon after 
A.D. 900, and the probability seems to be that the West 
preserved it and handed it back to the Continent. The 
subject of SS. Paul and Anthony meeting is also found in 
South-French Romanesque sculpture. 

When M. Male finds the correspondence between the 
Old and New Testaments at the base of Sugei’s scheme of 
teaching by pictures and sculpture at St. Denis he supposes 
it to be a reappearance after neglect for tome centuries. 
It was known to Bede, as he points out, but then, he suggests, 
it passed into oblivion. ‘ The symbolic opposition of the 
Old and New Testaments reappears at St. Denis under the 
influence of Suger.’ 

Again figures of the Wise and Foolish Virgins are asso- 

' Usually said to be a roll or rod, bur I think it is a primitivt key. 
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dated with the Last Judgement at St. Denis; somewhat 
earlier figures of the ten Virgins appear in South France, 
but Male claims that again Suger made some new departure 
in the treatment of the subject. ‘ .At St. Denis it all at once 
took a profound significance; the ten Virgins became 
symbols of the separated halves of humanity. It may be 
that works of art now lost inspired Suger. Some verses of 
Alcuin show that from the Carolingian epoch the Wise 
Virgins had been associated with the judgement, but Suger 
applied the motive to monumental sculpture. However, 
in the text of Alcuin only the Wise Virgins are mentioned.’ 
Now this association of the ten Virgins with the Judgement 
had been made in the most significant way in Old Christian 
Art. In a Coptic stuff (fifth century) lately shown at 
South Kensington Museum the judgement was represented 
by a Throne with five Virgins carrying burning torches on 
one side and five on the other having inverted torches. 
That this scheme of representing the judgement was known 
to Alcuin suggests how continuity may have been main¬ 
tained in other cases, and I have discussed the point because 
it indicates that a far western contribution to Carolingian 
culture may have been one of the formative germs of 
Gothic art. Interlacing patterns of a ‘ Celtic ’ type per¬ 
sisted long in use for lead glazing in windows, and this too 
was probably a contribution from the West through the 
medium of illuminated manuscripts; Theophilus speaks 
of knot-work glazing. 

Mature Gothic art was chiefly concerned in cathedral and 
castle building, in town development, and Guild organiza¬ 
tion. The cathedrals of many of the cities of France were 
now rebuilt on a general impulse and with energy and 
power that are phenomenal. Perfecting of the Cathedral 
type was carried forward by exploring all that could be done 
to rear and balance the greatest structures that might be 
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made of the customary type required by the rites and 
common use. Gothic building depended not only on 
experimental construction but on expanding power in 
workmanship, and many peculiarities arose by delight in 
stone cutting. Undoubtedly intricacies of geometry and 
wonderments of craftsmanship came to be over-valued. 
Villars de Honnecourt, the thirteenth-century mason, tells 
how * the art of geometiy biddeth and teacheth ’, and the 
fifteenth-century mason’s book edited by J. O. Halliwell 
says, ‘ On this manner through good wit of geometry 
began first the art of masonry.’ This geometry, however, 
included what we should now call mechanics. 

Gothic building, as it was worked out by progression from 
antecedent data, produced high vaults, traccried windows, 
flying buttresses, spires and pinnacles, but essentially it was 
a manifestation of the life of an age. The art was vital, 
adventurous, energetic, organic. There was a marvellous 
development which can be likened to flowering, and with 
the release of activity came joy, wonder, rhythm. Thus it 
is that the more anxiously and learnedly we modern people 
copy or make variations of the forms wrought by exploring 
craftsmen in the past the less we resemble them. To be 
really like them we must turn about and look forward. 
Forms kill, but the inspiration might give life. All the once 
flourishing schools of art. Medieval, Greek, Oriental, 
worked out their own salvation, and we can only learn of 
them by facing the facts and finding our own way into the 
unknown. 

From the middle of the twelfth century the movement 
forward into full Gothic was accomplished with great 
rapidity, and the result was achieved by iraiuitioiu to 
gradual that all seems a natural process. It was a new 
spring-time in art. The vigorous cathedral at Noyon was 
begun about 1140, and its round-ended transepts were 
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built f. 1170. Sens Cathedral was erected from about 1144 
to 116S. Notre-Dame at Senlis was erected from c. 1154 to 
1185. 'Fhc great cathedral of Paris was begun c. tiba, 
and the altar was consecrated in 11S2. Laon Cathedral was 
commenced about the same time. 'I'lie vast cathedral at 
Bourges was begun c. 1172 and Chartres in 1104, eitrpiing 
the west front, which is earlier. Keiins Cathedral was com¬ 
menced in I2II ; Amiens, the crown of the group, about 
1215, and Beauvais some ten years later. 

In Kngland the building of Canterbury Cathedral was 
undertaken in II74 by a ma'on from Sens, who (ollowed the 
style of the new cathedral in that city. The choir of St. Hugh 
at l.incolnwas built before 1200. Many great abbeys were 
erected about the same time, and Salisbury Cathedral was 
begun in 1220. Notre-Dame at Paris and Amiens Cathedral 
were practically completed by the middle of the thirteenth 
century. ‘ About 1245 was the moment when Gothic 
architecture was at its apogee’ (\'.-lc-I)uc). The Sainte 
Chapelle at Paris was rapidly erected from 1245 to 1248. 
This wonderful little building at the very .1] c s of the 
expanding process shows a certain self-consciousness; it 
appears to have been imagined as a colossal shrine for its 
relics. The speed with which these works were carried 
forward is evidence of the excitement with which they were 
wrought. Viollet-le-Duc more than once remarks on the 
rapidity of execution: ‘There were interruptions, but always 
when they built they built quickly.’ The effort was stupen¬ 
dous, the energy amazing, the beauty convincing and 
captivating. Thus the art of building climbed swiftly by 
exploration and adventure. In this springing Gothic is 
expressed health, vigour, rapture. A cathedral of the great 
time was a bursting out of power in construction and 
energy of workmanship. The joyful intimacy of men and 
works was well expressed by Richard I.ionheart naming his 
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fine new castle Gaillard and describing it as ‘ my beautiful 
one-year-old daughter Admiration for tenseness and poise 
is well brought out in a passage quoted by Dr. G. G. 
Coulton from an account in the Life of St. Hugh of the 
saint’s work at Lincoln. 

‘ With wondrous art he built the fabric of the Cathedral. In 
the structure the art equals the precious materials, for the vault 
may be compared to a bird stretching out its broad wings to fly ; 
planted on its firm columns it soars to the clouds . . . precious 
columns of swarthy stone close set in all its pores; it may 
suspend the mind in doubt whether it be jasper or marble. 
Of this kind are formed those slender shafts which surround the 
great pillars as a bevy of maidens assembled for the dance.’ 

As the manner of building was pressed forward to its 
conclusions, piers became more slender, arches wider and 
more acute, and such mastery was attained over the possi¬ 
bilities of vaulting that stone might do no more. To 
provide counter-pressure to the expanding tendency of the 
vaults ‘ flying ’ buttresses ramped up against the walls 
from lower levels, and larger churches had two tiers ol 
these. Plain walls came neat to being eliminated in the 
endeavour to gather up the structure into tense pier, 
branching vault, traceried windows, and resisting buttress. 
When the ‘ bays ’ were entirely occupied by windows, which 
became screens between the flying buttresses, the structural 
end had been nearly reached. Tracery at first formed bv 
grouping separate openings finally became a network of 
branching bars of stone. The mystery of mouldings is 
explained by the fact that their lines and shadows were 
a means of emphasis: rounds and fillets showing bright 
between deep hollows led the eye up the piers and arches 
in directions opposite to the accidental jointing of the 
separate stones. 

Spires, pinnacles, tabernacles, gables, are all obviously 
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congruous with the aspiring impulse ; there is something 
joyous and triumphant about these high-lilted things which 
needs little further explanation. Tall spires were landmaib 
and be.icons and from the bellrics the bells called far. 

We travel the dusty ro.id till the light of the day is dim 
And sunset shows us spires away on the world’s rira.* 

Doubtless too an instinctive memory was retained that 
the steeple was the special mark of a Domus altarii. It 
carried on the spirit of the old Saxon high crosses which in 
inscriptions are called ‘ Victory beacons ’. 

From one point of view the evolution of the cathedrals 
was a purely structural movement ; all had to be organiicd 
for stability and the balancing of active ever-dangerous 
forces by meeting thrust with counter-thrust. The problem 
of sustaining these pavilions of stone high in the air was not 
easy and the builders solved it so as to obtain maximum 
results for their labour and material ; no ounce of force 
was to be wasted. The masons elected to build dangerously ; 
there was an inner energy forcing them on. Our way of 
talking about ‘ styles ’ has obscured this mysterious clement 
of energy in the art. The old builders themselves had 
wonder and wrought wonder into their structures; they 
had the ability which children have of being enchanted 
with their own doings, and hence they entrance us. In the 
high-poised vaults, windows of branching work holding glass 
bright as sunset sky, and the multitude of watching and 
worshipping images there was magic. 

The largest churches frequently had towers at the 
transept ends as well as at the west front ; and at times 
towers were placed on each side of the eastern limb. These 
masses were a stay against internal expanding forces. Some 
French cathedrals have double aisles on cither tide of the 
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central space. At Chartres these surround the east limb of 
the church, and chapels open still further. Notre-lJamc at 
Paris has double aisles to the nave as well; here, too, chapels 
have been added all round, filling the spaces between the 
far-projecting buttresses, so that the interior has no less 
than seven divisions in its width. The triforium was some¬ 
times a wall passage, at others it extended over the aisles 
and was a second vaulted story with chapels corresponding 
to some of those on the ground floor. Many variations are 
found in the disposition of parts ; transepts were unimpor¬ 
tant or prominent, apsidal chapels might be one or many 
and project little or far. Experiment was so constant that 
there is no sameness and every building has its own char¬ 
acter. In a group of churches in north-west France a 
scheme, originally Early Christian and Roman, of making 
the transepts round-ended was received from Germany. 
The noble twelfth-century cathedral of Tournay in Belgium 
is of this fashion, so is the cathedral of Noyon in France. A 
beautiful church once at Valenciennes, built about 1200, was, 
judging from its plan, the moat perfect example of this type. 
The transepts had ambulatories entirely similar to the 
eastern termination except that it had three radiating 
chapels while each transept had only one projecting east¬ 
ward. These two chapels and the central one of the ckevet 
rose two stories high, having altars in the triforium as well 
as below. The triforium sweeping round these hemi-cycles 
with chapels opening from it must have been extraordinarily 
beautiful; doubtless it was vaulted. There were two small 
towers in the north-east and south-east angles between the 
transepts and the eastern limb, but they did not rise much 
above the roof ridge. 

Pointed arches and ribbed vaulting were used in buildings 
still Romanesque in character ; it was the flying buttress 
which made the mature high Gothic possible. By springing 
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these props from extended points of support at lower levels 
the hiph vaults were made secure. Sceminply inert walls 
now drew topether and energetic pillars, bars, and ribs made 
up the construction in every part until all the members 
seemed active rather than static. As Professor C. II. .Moore 
has said, ‘ The stiffness of a Gothic buiUhnp resides in its 
supporting members, which owe their stability to a balance 
of active forces in contrast to the inert massiveness of an 
ancient building.’ \'illars dc Ilonnccouri seems to have 
had this idea in mind when he wrote: ‘ If you would lain 
build altogether with columns and buttresses you must 
choose such as have enough projection. Talc good heed 
how you work, and then you will do as wise and well in¬ 
structed men should.’ 

Circat windoivs now fully lighted the vast interiors through 
brilliantly coloured glass. In France the glass was deeply 
stained so as to temper the sunlight. It is a wonderful 
experience to pass from the heat and blaring sunshine of 
a summer day into Chartres Cathedral, where for a short 
lime only the illuminated windows may be seen piercing 
through a general shadow. In hngland m such a church as 
Salisbury Cathedral, ssith its large windows (not yet tracer ied) 
and fair scheme of glaring, the iniciior became a cistern 
full flooded with light. 

Traceiied windosvs of the new type ‘cem first to have 
been perfected at Reims Cathedral. \'illars de Ibrnnccourt 
says: ‘ I was on my way toobey a call to the land of Hungary 
when I drew this window because it pleased me best of all 
windows.’ In setting two or more separate lights together 
in the arch-shaped space of a vaulting compartment a custom 
arose of piercing a circle or rcrse above the vertical lights; 
then increasingly it seemed obvious that the whole wall- 
space beneath the containing arch might be perforated. 
So arose the idea of a composite window, which now became 
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a mere screen of delicate work under a large and strong arch. 
In earlier tracery the forms still show their derivation from 
separate units and to the end a traccricd window was con¬ 
ceived as being made up of vertical ‘ lights ’ under a main 
arch divided by stone bars in the form of sub-arches, the 
idea of a lattice of perforations filling a space is hardly evei 
formed. In a similar way Rose windows expanded until 
they filled great circles, and later square compartments, 
but the divisions almost always radiated from a centre as 
in early foliation. Cusping was used for single door and 
window openings long before it was applied to compound 
tracery. 

‘ Tabernacle work ’ was a development of canopies over 
the recesses and niches in which images were set. From 
an early time they represented shelters and shrines. Paul 
the Silentiary, r. 560, describing the church of Santa Sofia, 
says that the figures of Christ and St. Peter wrought 
on the altar-curtains were under ‘ temples of gold ’. A 
factor in the evolution of ornate later work was delight 
in seeing tracery set against blue sky. Dibdin, describing 
Strasbourg spire, noticed that 'through the interstices 
the bright blue sky appears with a lustre of which you have 
no conception in England ’. This spire is still more amaz¬ 
ing as I have seen it in dark silhouette against midnight 
lightning. 

In rebuilding the Abbey Church of Westminster further 
inspiration was sought in France. The work was begun in 
1145 and pressed forward feverishly by the eager King 
Henry III. The first portion, including the east-end, 
transepts, and Chapter-house, seems to have been prac- 
tieally completed in about ten years by the first master 
employed, Henry of Reyns. This part of the building shows 
close study of the cathedrals of Reims and Amieiu. The 
treatment and workmanship are in the English tradition. 
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and what was gathered was so much subdued to our native 
way of craftsmanship that it is more probable that Master 
Henry of Reyns had his name from tome such place as 
Raines in Essex than from Reims in France. 

Most of the building work undertaken in England from 
the time when Canterbury Cathedral was built had been 
rather for monastic churches in country districts than for 
cathedrals, and in these country buildings modest measure 
and customary ways gave an exquisite charm, shy, yet 
graceful. Westminster Abbey, however, the great church 
attached to the King’s Palace in a suburb of London, the 
special interest of the connoisseur King, was a more ambitious 
work designed after a study of the cathcilral type in France. 
Here apparently for the first time in England double tiers 
of flying buttresses were used and bar-traceried windows. 
The plan was adapted from the cathedrals of Reims and 
Amiens, the apsidal chapels particularly from the former; 
the internal bay design and the transept front with its 
portals were imitated from Amiens. Here in the north 
porch the sculptures of Amiens were closely studied. In 
the great arch-space of the central doorway was represented 
the Last Judgement, a Majestic Christ in the midst with 
angels on either hand beating instruments of the Passion, 
while others called the waking dead. On the jambs below 
were ranged tall single figures of Apostles. The side-doors 
probably had sculptures relating to the Virgin and St. Peter. 
All this would have been illuminated with bright colour 
and gilding. The octagonal Chapter-house, a traditional 
English form, had large four-light windows of advanced 
tracery worked with a knowledge of results recently attained 
in France. An inscription on the tiled floor which I have 
been able recently to read claimed that ‘ r\j the Rote it to 
other flowers so this House it among buildings’. The 
interior of the church was decorated, around and above the 
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High Altar, with bo much gilding that there must have been 
a general glow of gold ; this treatment was doubtless taken 
from the Sainte Chapelle. 

The new departure at Westminster was imitated and 
echoed in many later works all over the country ; developed 
bar-tracery became common and doubled flying-buttresses 
were erected at St. Albans. The Chapter house and 
Cloister of Westminster were practically copied at Salisbury. 
The sculptured central porch and the Chapter-house 
windows were imitated at Lincoln Cathedral; and the 
porch was again echoed at Lichfield. From the time of the 
consecration of Westminster Abbey Church in 1269 there 
was no further great transfusion of French art on the English 
stock; there were influences and importations, but the 
arts as a whole went their own ways. It has even been 
thought that the late phase of English building known as 
' Perpendicular ’ may have influenced the French flam¬ 
boyant fashion. 

The English type of Gothic which followed the advances 
at Westminster has from the character of the tracery been 
called Geometrical. The circles and simple forms which 
composed this tracery were soon modified by more com¬ 
pletely associating one form with another, branching the 
bars of stone to that the unit forms were more merged in 
an ‘ all-over ’ pattern. This phase has been called Curvi¬ 
linear from the flowing lines of the tracery-bars. Later again 
the tracery became a net-work largely made up of straight 
lines. The buildings in which such tracery appears have 
been called ‘ Perpendicular ’. In this later work and 
especially in the latest medieval phase—the Tudor—the 
arches arc extended and flattened so that in some cases they 
become almost horixontal in the central part of the span. 
One of the influences bringing about this change was the 
increasing estimation in later days of carpentry at the leading 
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irt in home-building. In constructing losv ievcl stories 
with timbers shaped into curved forms, arch-shapes were 
naturally flattened and straightened ; hence the carpenters’ 
need reacted on masons' craft, furnishing serviceable hints in 
house building which flowed forward as a fashion. This 
reaction of wooden forms on stone construction is an 
example not only of the obvious direct conditioning of con¬ 
structive forms by material so that substance is always half 
the ‘ style but it shows hosv one material may legitimately 
influence the treatment of another by suggestion. The 
mason had to show that he could build well lighted, low- 
storied houses as well as the carpenter. Thus too in modern 
days construction in iron has followed the methods of 
framing and bracing used in carpentry. 

As with Romanesque buildings so with Gothic, the stone¬ 
work was not completed until it had received a coating of 
white or ochre on which partial applications of bright colour 
and gilding made all fair, clear, and sharply defined. Sculp¬ 
ture especially was heightened by further decoration of 
painting, and this not only in the interiors of buildings but 
outside in the sveather. What the great portals of Fremh 
cathedrals, with their ranks of Saint figures, were when 
newly painted and gilt can hardly be guessed at ; such gay 
splendours may not now be seen on earth. In books these 
buildings are necessarily described as architectural corpses, 
‘ we murder to dissect ’. What they ate, in the sun and 
moonlight as one wanders around them or sees them afar 
off, or again enters the still interiors under the different 
conditions of sunlight striking through the coloured glass, 
or at night when lights reveal only the lower part of piers 
which pass away upward into the immense volume of 
gloom, no pen may write. All that stained glass might be 
like in its glory can only be imagined in cathedrals like 
Chartres, Bourges, and he Mans: we necessarily speak in 
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terms of design, subject, and colour, but in fact, as the light 
filters through, ancient stained glass has fairy wonder in it. 

In Gothic arts sculptured and painted figures of men and 
animals often seem exaggerated and quaint, but generally 
this came from the need for adapting the forms for special 
purposes; these purposes were stained glass, wall painting, 
heraldry, and the like, not portraits in frames. Now figures 
photographically correct would not be effective in archi¬ 
tectural sculpture or glass as seen from scores of yards away. 
Simple ways of arranging figures and typical modes of repre¬ 
senting hands, feet, hair, and other details had to be found. 
A foot, for instance, properly foreshortened would appear 
at a distance as a shapeless lump, hence was maintained the 
convention of representing painted figures as lifted on their 
toes. Lions, stags and eagles represented heraldically on 
flags and shields had not only to be displayed in a simple 
summary manner, but their parts had to be so disposed that 
they would fill as much as possible of the available space in 
an even manner. ‘ The statue of a ling placed fifty feet 
above the spectator’s eye and involved in the intricacies of 
niche-work and buttress must be emphasized in its royalty ; 
hence those exaggerations of attitude which so admirably 
justify themselves in the West fronts of Exeter and Wells.’ 
Notwithstanding these traditions there was a constant move¬ 
ment towards naturalism, and in the representation of 
vegetation by carving this had gone far in France even in 
the middle of the thirteenth century. 

The Saiute Chapclle of Paris had the whole interior 
decorated after the model of goldsmiths’ enamelled work. 
The wall-arcades had inlays of coloured glass, and mouldings 
were decorated with gilt gesso work in delicate patterns. 
There can be no doubt that it was thought of at a shrine for 
the precious relics it was to contain. Similar inlays of coloured 
glass are found on tome &agmenu at Bourges and St. Denis. 
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The wooden altar-piece at Westminster is perhaps the most 
ivondcrful thing of this kind now existing, and in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum is a late thirteenth-century 
none figure of the Virgin with little panels of decorated 
glass set in the robe. Mock Cufic inscriptions have been 
mentioned, they were still used in this pciiod, and Oriental 
lilks were eagerly collected. TIksc are evidences for con¬ 
tinued Oriental influence. To some extent const ious admira¬ 
tion of things Eastern may be discerned in Ciothic ivorb. 

At times, especially in England, where dark grey i’urbeck 
marble was a favourite material, shafts of columns and other 
select parts of masonry were highly polished, carvings and 
mouldings were gilt, and wall surfaces were whitened and 
covered with simple ‘ masonry ’ patterns in red lines. The 
reclining figures of sculptured tombs were painted ‘ like to 
life ’ with red lips, staring eyes, coloured or gilt hair and 
patterned garments. Pavements, in a few special cases as at 
Westminster, were a mosaic of precious materials, others were 
plain polished marble, some of large smcxjth white slabs 
having incised pictures filled with coloured mastics. There 
are examples of these three kinds in Canterbury Cathedral. 
Many pavements were of glazed tiles, either set in geo¬ 
metrical patterns like a fine pavement recently fimnd at 
Byland Abbey, or of the sort called ‘ painted tiles ’ in old 
documents. The several kinds of paving show a general 
desire that the surface should be polished and light-reflecting. 
Of course, these floors were unencumbered and streaks of 
light would strike along them. We must add in thought the 
furniture, the altars, shrines, roods, candlesti^ ks. The 
frontal of the altar at Westminster was a marvellous piece 
of gold embroidery, set with precious stones, pearls and 
enamels. In other places were fruntals wholly of gold and 
silver or enamel work. All this was but the setting for 
a never-ending drama broken up by entrances and exits 
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accompanied by the music of ‘ the merry organ solemn 
bells, and chanting men. A cathedral was the heart of its 
city, an embodiment of its life and thought in vital experi¬ 
mental craftsmanship ; it was a growth from the minds of 
the people which sprang up, reached high, expanded wide, 
then withered and died away. 

Much is known of the master masons who built and 
‘designed’, as we now should say, the cathedrals of France 
and F.ngland. The great Gothic was in large measure the 
work of the lay masters of the town guilds. One of the 
building masters, Villars de Honnecourt, has left a large book 
of drawings, recipes, and advice which is known as his 
‘ Sketch Book ’. It seems clear, however, from the method 
of composition and addresses to the reader that it must have 
been intended for ‘ publication ’. He appears to have been 
of Picardy, to have built a fine church at Vaucelles, c. 1230, 
and then, about 1250, the remarkable choir of St. Quentin, 
destroyed in the war. It is much the same kind of book as 
an earlier work on Divers Arts by the monk Theophilus. 
Lately an artist’s book, f. 1300, has been made known which 
is in the Pepys Library at Cambridge. Two or three books 
on the rules of Masons’ Guilds exist. In these no word 
about ‘compositions’ or ‘styles’ is found,only much about 
work, geometry and structural mechanics and the brother¬ 
hood of craftsmen. Villars says that his book contains ‘ good 
advice for the great power of masonry, and engines of car¬ 
pentry. You will find likewise the power of portraiture and 
drawing, even as the art of geometry biddeth and teacheth.’ 

Recent scientific observers of the ‘ Gothic style ’ have 
been particularly interested in the exact course traced in 
the transformation from Romanesque. Every least change 
has been worked out so fully that all seems to have been an 
obvious movement in a structural and almost a mechanical 
advance in a sort of stone engineering. The question, how- 
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ever, arises, why was this development in a particular direc¬ 
tion i The way and the end wore not foreknow n, but looking 
back we can see that the whole was one indivisible progress, 
and there must have been an inner spirit informinj; the forms. 
Scholars who have laid down the curve of change would 
allow that religious, economic, and other causes must have 
profoundly affected the arts. Changes in society were 
always reshaping ideas and forms. Until the end of the 
eleventh century medieval art svas mainly monastic, the 
fifteenth century was the age of merchant art. 

All the time the craftsmen were feeling their way and 
possibly the medieval period was essentially the craftsman's 
age in history; craftsmen’s culture has been little uinler- 
stood; the thirteenth century witnessed the culmination 
of a particular kind of life. 

On the question. What is the essence of (JotInc f I may 
refer to four witnesses. Ruskin saw in it not only form but 
power and life ; there was a ‘ look of mountain brotherhood 
between the Cathedral and the Alp ’. Morris saw ‘ freeilom 
of hand and mind subordinated to the co-opcraiive harmony', 
organic structure growth, commonness, ‘ every man who 
produces works of handicraft is an artist'. Dr. Salomon 
Rcinach sees in it a Celtic element, ‘ the art of the Middle 
Ages may be characterized as Sorthtrn ’. I his thought is in 
perfect harmony with Ruskin’s in discerning mind behind 
phenomena and in the ‘ barbaric temperament ’ of that 
mind. Again, Dr. Josef Strzygowski in 7 kt Origiiu e/ 
Ckriitian Church Art points out how ‘ the northern spirit 
informed the art which we call (/otliii . . . the creative 
force rose from the well springs of youth’. 

There must have been some common psychological 
aggregate, which we call the mentality of peoples that 
directed the architectural process and shaped the result. 
For instance, ai will be readily agreed, there was in the 
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Gothic system of building what a modern student of the 
Renaissance has called ‘ the western love of the vertical 
Sharpness, slcnderncfs, springingness are traits; in England 
some decorative arches ascend to three or four times their 
width. A love of apertures is just as marked ; this was 
manifested not only in windows but by traceried parapets and 
intricate tabernacle work. Delight is also evident in peaks 
and fringes of masonry seen against the sky in spires, sharp 
gables, ranks and bunches of pinnacles. As the style worked 
itself out, it is easy to see that intricacy of every kind was 
an attraction to the workmen ; the tendency to multiply 
shafts and ribs, and to push out more and mote crockets 
seems to have been inherent. Cusps, foliation, much-ribbed 
mouldings, appear to have been of the essence of the inner 
idea which the masons were always, although unconsciously, 
trying to embody in building. 

As is commonly known, carving became more naturalistic. 
This of course may be explained as the result of increasing 
skill, but there seems to have been another impulse. The 
manner in which tufts of foliage jut out, as crockets and 
finials, from the edges of pinnacles and terminate them with 
a big bunch at the apex is significant of some liking. In 
ornamental carving bud-like forms first appeared, then 
strong growths followed, and finally tangles of lax and 
wrinkled foliage were represented. It has also been noticed 
that the capitals to columns, derived from Roman archi¬ 
tecture, tended to disappear. In earlier forms of medieval 
work the arch-section was markedly dificrent from that of 
the pillar and one was divided off from the other by a bold 
capital; steadily the capitals were diminished and arch 
mouldings approximated more closely to the form of the 
supporting pier. Frequently the two parts became identical 
in form and the cap was contracted to a narrosv band or it 
disappeared altogether; the piers were then like much 
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furrowed trce-trunb from which arches branched without 
interruption. Again, it has been rcm.irl.cJ iliat window 
tracery began as an association of separate apertures; these 
drew together and the masons seem thenceforth to have 
been more concerned with the brandling bars of stone than 
with the openings left between them, large branches threw 
off smaller ones and those were again subdivided, 'rhe 
resulting effect of this elaborate tracery is curiously like 
crossing tree-branches as seen against the sky. Interlaiing 
boughs and branches framing ‘ panes ’ of bright blue sky will 
eij lain this better than words to any one who is willing to 
go outside the ordinary bounds of archaeology. 

It used indeed to be said that branching vaults rising from 
long avenues of pillars must have been directly imitated 
from the woods; now, however, that the sicvelopment has 
been traced from the beginning we know that it was not so. 
But a hidden tendency of mind which gradually found its 
satisfaction still remains a true cause. In Gothic archi¬ 
tecture we find up-springing, extension, branching, con¬ 
tinuity, interlacing, sprouting, flowering. The forest mind 
seems to have been in the people and the forest romances 
were born of the same blood as the buildings, lo over¬ 
state the point, the Gothic is Robin Hood architecture. 
Morris says, ‘the German hero ballad-epics, the brench 
Romances, the English forest-ballads, the Icelandic sagas 
represent its literature’. 

Our last sight of Gothic before it disappeared it a fringe 
of much crocketed pinnacles like pine-trees ranged along 
a peaked horizon. The northern forests had nurtured a 
people who could do no other than build according to their 
ideals; not knowing but only doing. r\j the Greek ex¬ 
pressed lucidity and serenity, to Northern Art had the 
mystery of the great forests behind it. It is even possible 
that the delight sve experience under the vaults of a noble 
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cathedral is in some degree a far-off race memory of life 
in forests and village ‘greens’; W. H. Hudson, writing of 
Salisbury Cathedral in A Shepherd’s Lije, noted ‘ the shock 
of pleased wonder, at the sight of that immense interior, 
that extending nave with pillars that stand like the tall 
trunb of pines and beeches, and at the end the light screen 
which allows the eye to travel on through the rich choir, 
to sec with fresh wonder and delight, high up and far off 
that glory of coloured glass’. 

The legacy of the Middle Ages is too great to be com¬ 
puted, we arc still living on the inheritance without realizing 
what the world will be like when all is squandered. In regard 
to any traditional art, we arc now in the night following 
that day, not knowing whether there will be another dawn. 
The Middle Ages left us precious and vast individual build¬ 
ings, the glory of stained glass, and the mighty music of 
bells. Further, they gave the type and frame of our cities 
as those were up to the day that living men can remember. 
More than all, they left to us the thought-image of England 
itself which we still hold in our hearts; towns, villages, 
churches, bridges, houses, the whole organization and 
economy of the country were until recently medieval in fact 
or tradition. The Middle Ages bequeathed a testimony as 
to the possibility of there being a progressive culture reaching 
noble results; they gave evidence that productive work 
may be counted all joy, that the manual arts spring like 
drama and music from the hearts of common people; they 
revealed the tender beauty of that which comes fresh from 
the folk mind. They proved that ‘ art ’ is not a remote 
luxury or fashionable futility, but rather it is the tight 
way of doing right things so that the human spirit shines 
through the body of labour. Art is not free design which 
may be imposed by a class remote from the craftsmen. 
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Scholars of design only arise when experimental art is dead. 
Paper flowers have not the fragrance of those grovNing from 
the soil. Gothic architecture uas dcveloj'cd hy craft- 
mastery fostered in the Guilds; it was found out in the 
nature of things by exploration ; it was not al<M»lol grandeur 
or correctness obtained by making a composition ol Imnowed 
* features 

d’his an teaches that the centre of the building arts must 
always be structure. As Professor Moore has «ajd : 

‘ The total structural svstem governs the i)i.<ractcf of every¬ 
thing in true Gothic building. . . . \ lollct le-Duc wai the first 
to realize the significance of structure as the (..rmative j rii.‘ »)de 
of every style. . . . Ruskinsaw something ol the jnramngof the 
French master’s work and once said to the vMitrr,'* \ Ir Due 

has shown the skeleton of a Golliic building to be as wonderful 
as that of an animal 

This idea of the building art being an active organic 
thing carrying a renewing spirit within itself gives ut 
a general philosophy of the art. A work of art is to be 
something found in materials and processes when u'rd for 
worthy and significant purposes, (jotlnc an hitet lurc was 
discovered in doing, and workmanship itself w-as of the 
innermost essence of the style. Mastery ol strjnc cutting 
and other wonders of craftsmanship were played with, and 
up to a point all art is the play spiiu m labour. As saith 
Thcophilus; ‘ Work therefore, good man, happy in this life 
before God’i face and man’s.’ 

W. K. LtriiADV. 

Note.—O n the Non,an Cathedral at D io.im if Mr | Bi'ion'i 
i'lportant article in the ^vurn-., vol e*-*, iiiuoi line* 

thU WEI in print. 




ii. MEDIEVAL SCLLPTERK 


Among the manifestations of ihoui,*ht .nul .irt \uth uliich 
the Middle Ages have enridied the coniniun ndu*rit.iiue oi 
humanity sculpture would undtuihtcdly be j'i.ivcd m the 
first rank with medieval arcluu-i lure, that marvellous 
architecture which has \son the admiration ol all subsequent 
ages for its boldness, its vigour, its c-b'cntiai Even 

in later days, when the dictums ot art i)ncc more 

resumed their sway over the minds <»! men, luring them to 
the worship of Greece and Rome, every «'nc, whctlnr learned 
or ignorant, still marvelled at the splendour and the great¬ 
ness of our cathedrals. On the other hand, tlic glorious 
sculpture whkh adorned them wa^ universally desjnsed. 
So much was this the case that Htjus'-eau declared that their 
confused ornamentation only survived ‘ for the di^^gracc «>f 
those who had had the patience to fadiion it’, lo-day 
this sentiment is very far from being shared, and the plastic 
art of the Middle Ages is held by its rit hncss, its variety, and 
its beauty to be almost on an equality with tliai of antiquity. 

For some centuries the art (»l sculpture was almost wholly 
neglected, and such works as were produced were merely 
feeble copies of the antique. But at the end of the eleventh 
century a new and marvellous art suddenly appeared, 
almost simultaneously and everywhere alike. It enriched 
Romanesque architecture with a wealth urnament whose 
originality was unquestionable and whose rudeness work¬ 
manship dowly acquired a mastery over form and expression, 
a mastery which culminated, in the middle of the twelfth 
century, in veritable masterpieces of sculpture. After 
briefly tracing the rapid evolution of this new art from its 
earliest days, its full development in the thirteenth century, 
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when medieval architecture reached the height of its glorjr, 
will be dealt with. 

Stone was the true material for these masterpieces of 
sculpture; but the earlier craftsmen, of pre-Romanesque 
days, had already tried their hands at casting and carving in 
metal, ivory, and wood; their efforts, although rude, yet 
show either the influence of antique tradition or a new 
striving after originality. Romanesque and Gothic carvers 
made use of the same materials, endeavouring to express in 
them their ideals both of sculpture and Christianity. 

Plastic art in the Middle Ages did, in truth, devote itself 
to tlic service of Christianity in its purest and loftiest form. 
Image-makers, always subservient to clerks and often re¬ 
cruited from their ranks, sought only to illustrate the teach¬ 
ing of the Church and to interpret in the most effective way 
its most essential types and dogmas. Their art, free in the 
details of its realization, more and more permeated with 
humanity, secular in execution, is before all things illus¬ 
trative, didactic, and religious. The beauty which they 
strove to represent was almost always subservient to the 
highest and deepest thought. The Christian sentiment, the 
mystic meaning, the traditional grandeur of the figures and 
scenes of the Old and New Testaments inspired them ; and 
if profane elements did intermingle, as in the representations 
of the glories of this world on tombs, it was still the Christian 
view of death which dominated them. Hence a moral 
value, a unity in the fundamental idea, a touching sincerity 
which magnify this art wherein are no weak pretences, no 
uncertainties, no emptiness of thought, such as are so often 
manifest in styles where skill and technical knowledge fail 
from lack of faith to compensate for the absence of moral 
support and power of expression. 

This profound quality, this species of essential framework, 
which it apparent in all this plastic art, is almost invariably 
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rendered doubly strong by the sustaining power of archi¬ 
tecture, with which it is always so intimately connected. 
There are no works without moral significance and, for a long 
period, none that arc detached from architecture or without 
their destined niche in a building. Art for art’s sake did not 
exist. What a lesson and what a conir.ist, if to art in 
the great days of antiquity yet, at least, to tlic .Alexandrine 
and Roman epochs as much as to our own ! Wc iling with 
veneration, even with passion, to .ill that past inditlcrencc 
and past destructiveness, wlicthcr purely wanton or due to 
changes in religious or political faiths, luve Iclt us of tlie 
plastic art of the Middle Ages. Too many complete works 
liave, alas! been mutilated ; irrcp.ir.ihle losses limit our 
knowledge. But, on the one hand, priTound and illumi¬ 
nating researches, such as Male's for instance, have enabled us 
to pierce the hidden meaning of these ‘ poems in siiiue 
On the other hand, our archiicas and ardiaeob.giMs had 
long begun to study them for their plasiii, li^torual, and 
monumental value, and to disentangle them from the ill- 
considered restorations which di’'figurc thorn. Caw> of all 
the most notable examples of medieval scuij'turc have been 
placed to-day in musics Jocumrntatf^i, created for the uic of 
students or for the preservation of the originals, hinally, 
Art Museums have collected fragment^ formerly mattered 
and neglected, and placed them side by oilc with the most 
celebrated examples of the art of all n.itioiu. 

I. Roman/Sijui Jrt 

The later centuries of ancient Rome arc marked by 
a complete decadence in the art of sculpture. Roman art, 
heir to the plastic art of Greece, had licgcneratcd even before 
the fall of the Western Kmpirc, and it declined still more 
rapidly after the Latin world fell a prey to the barbarians. 
It did not, however, entirely disappear. In Italy and in 
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certain provinces of France, Provence, Auvergne, and along 
the Rhine for instance, traditions of ancient art found 
a refuge in workshops devoted to the fabrication of sarco¬ 
phagi. These sarcophagi, which were pagan at first, were 
later on used for Christian burials and were decorated with 
Christian symbols. Such workshops were numerous all over 
the Empire, particularly in the lower Rhone valley, and 
their art gradually grew to be employed in the service of 
a triumphant Christianity. 

During a prolonged period, both in Italy and Gaul. 
Christianity evinced a characteristic dislike to the use of 
images as being too closely linked with paganism; it pre¬ 
ferred to employ designs common to mosaic and decorative 
painting to beautify its temples and to illustrate its teaching. 
In the East the Christian metropolis of Byzantium remained 
in close contact with the culture and the art of Greece; 
on the other hand, she also assimilated large Asiatic elements, 
and in spite of many disputes and many heated conflicts, 
men persisted in expressing their ideas in sculptural form 
and in retaining the use of images. And thus a rich and 
abundant art was established in highly favourable circum¬ 
stances and developed, right up to the fifteenth century, in 
accordance with its own laws; it was the earliest great 
Christian art which set itself to interpret the dogmas 
of faith and to construct a complete iconography. These 
laws as well as the style of the East reacted on the entire art 
of the West. 

Naturally sculpture, and above all statues, played but 
a small part in Bpantine art. Nevertheless sarcophagi were 
made, very different from Latin ones, it is true, but yet 
decorated with figures in relief. An important number of 
these have been found in Ravenna and Venice, above all 
small ivory monuments which were widely distributed; 
these ivories, in conjunction with paintings and fabrics 
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woven in designs, furnished the barbarian image-makers, 
in search of ideas and new types, with delicate models 
wherein something of the spirit of Greece mingled with 
the strange fancies and sumptuous richness of the Hast. 
Workshops founded on Byuntinc principles of art were 
widespread. One in the south-west of France, for instance, 
produced a certain type of sarcophagus in direct relation 
both with sculpture in low relief and with the ornamental 
and somewhat over-elaborated richness of By/antine art. 

The Merovingian period was wholly barbarous and only 
produced a few capitals, rough imitations ot antique models 
like those in the crypt of St. Lawrence at Grenoble, a few 
lintels and a fesv friezes carved with geometrical or inter¬ 
laced designs, such as those of jouarre in France and of 
Bradford-on-Avon in England. '1 he Carolingian renaissance 
is essentially a Byzantine renaissance. Byzantium alone, in 
fact, was capable of giving Chiistendom examples of a living 
art and also of teaching it the wisdom of ancient tradition. 
The Palatine Chapel at Aix, the church of Germigny les 
Pr^s are Byzantine buildings so far as structure and decora¬ 
tion is concerned (ninth century). Statuary, strictly 
speaking, plays no part in a Carolingian church. It is only 
at the end of the tenth and beginning of the eleventh 
centuries that the earliest attempts occur of the use of 
figures in decoration. We have a tew images in high relief 
of this epoch still preserved, such as the statue in gold of 
Sainte Foy dc Conques which is one of the oldest specimens 
of medieval statuary, heavy and rude enough, in spite of the 
traces of Byzantine art which it reveals. I he development 
of plastic art in metal certainly seems in some parts of the 
Christianized world to have preceded that of stone images. 
It is this which enables us to assign to the beginning of the 
eleventh century the remarkable works in bronze, such as 
doors and columns in imitation of the column of Trajan, 
rS;.i 
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which the sainted Bishop Bernwardt set up at Hildesheim; 
these works, undoubtedly of local craftsmanship but as 
undoubtedly inspired by the antique, were imitated in the 
doors of St. Zeno at Verona, although a number of bronze 
doors in Italy, as at Amalfi and Benevento, were executed 
by Byzantine workmen. 

Decorative sculpture in the eleventh century still shows 
us nothing but rude and awkward attempts, where the early 
Romanesque carvers strive to reproduce in a relief, still 
very low, motives borrowed from Greco-Roman or Byzantine 
art. 'I'hcsc may be acanthus leaves and scroll work more or 
less altered and adapted, or geometrical ornamentations, 
eastern in origin and probably barbarian ; or again certain 
compositions taken from illuminated manuscripts, like the 
figure of Christ seated ‘ in majesty ’ surrounded by winged 
angels which was placed over the door of St. Genis dcs 
Fontaines in Rousillon about the year 1020. But little by 
little, at the end of the eleventh and beginning of the 
twelfth century, an art, far more skilful and far richer, arose 
with marvellous rapidity and so simultaneously that it is 
difficult to assert that any one place was influenced by any 
other ; this art strove, with greater seeking after expression 
if with less skill than that of the old sarcophagus-makers, 
to mould the human figure. On capitals and the tympana 
of doorways, in cloisters and churches, stories were portrayed 
which sought to interpret scenes from the Bible or allegories 
taken from the Fathers and preachers. These alternated 
with vaguer motives where the symbolic character of the 
representations was often interwoven with the decorative 
fancies of the craftsman who interpreted, freely and without 
any very precise meaning, some fantastic idea suggested 
by an Oriental fabric or Byzantine ivory: a lion, a chimera, 
a bird, real or monstrous, conventional foliage or human 
figures more or less well proportioned and well balanced. 
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If we consider the various centres in 1'r.inee, so active at 
this epoch, Languedoc, Auvergne, Burgundy, I’oitou, and 
Saintonge, or those in the region of ilie Rhine and Saaony, 
or in England, or again in Spain, tlie same edort is cvery- 
sshcre visible, in spite of slight ditTerences; here in one 
place a leaning to the East, there in another to classical 
antiquity; here a prodigality of figures and there a rest lici ion 
to linear decoration ; here an entire fayade covereil with an 
Oriental profusion of ornament, as in the schools of ssestern 
France; there a certain vigorous sobriety as in those <if 
Normandy and their English derivatives, where nionover 
Saxon and Irish influences accentuated the taste lor com¬ 
binations of curved lines and the barbaric interlas iiigs which 
flourished in Scandinavia. 

Some great scenes of monumental sculpture date liom 
the first third of the tsvelfth century. '1 he (luiii'y se.sted 
figure of Christ, in St. Sernin at 'Foulou'e, surioundeii by 
cherubim and in the act of hUs'ing, probably 1 ehuigs to 
the last years of the eleventh century. The ( liiist at 
St. Emcran at Ratisbon is of the same pcniKl. But at thw ilatc 
there also appeared in the tympana at .\Ioi<'ai, .Somllar, 
and Beaulieu, and later at Autun and \'czclay, va t and 
tumultuous scenes from the \'ision i<l the Apocalvpie, the 
Last Judgement or Pentecost, dsirninated by grandiose 
figures of Christ giving his ben'-diction or coming to judge 
the quick and the dead. Ebewherc, in the rough hewn 
reliefs, like those at Extern in Westphah.i, in the hc.v reliefs, 
as those of Chichester Cathedral in England and in the 
cloisters of San Domingo de Silos in Spain, vaii'ius ii enes 
from the Nesv Testament were depicted: the Diuent 
from the Cross, the raising of I.a.'arus, the Crucituion, or 
the holy women at the tomb ol Christ. Imagination and 
a desire to animate the figures, to crowd the composition 
ivith innumerable accessories and with complicated episodes. 
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all testify to a singularly vigorous intelligence. Human art 

seemed to have rediscovered a meaning and a secret which 

it had lost, and these image-carvers devoted themselves with 

enthusiasm to plastic representations which were veritable 

creations. 

It was a new plastic art, varied, alive, youthful, and full 
of growth which came into being. Depending on Byzantine 
iconography for its compositions, it also made use of secular 
models and traditions, while at the same time endowing 
them with life. It was an art at once very young and very 
old, rich in fresh inspiration and in ancient tradition, and 
the rapidity of its growth, more startling than in any other 
archaic art whatsoever, can perhaps be rightly explained by 
this fact. It found in itself, however, its sources of expression 
and movement, enlarging to monumental size tiny models 
in ivory or translating into relief flat illuminations; forcing 
itself to rediscover, without being conscious of it, the 
meaning of sculpture, of an image living and true, by 
studying in nature, as yet instinctively and haltingly and in 
defiance of conventions and formulas, the right treatment 
of faces, bodies, and drapery. 

The truth that mere imitation was not enough to vivify 
these early efforts lies in the fact that Italy was far from 
being, at this moment, at the head of the creative move¬ 
ment. The Lombard art which flourished at Milan, 
Verona, Parma, and Modena, and the art of Bonnano and 
Gruamonte of Pisa is heavy and lifeless. We have to wait 
for the coming of Benedetto Antclami to the cathedral and 
baptistry of Parma to find any effort at original composition 
and living sculpture. If this Lombard art has any con¬ 
nexion with a French school, if it contributed in any way 
to its formation, it can only be with the school of Provence. 
It is certain that this Utter school, at shown by the portals 
of St, Gilles da Gard and St. Trophime at Arles, it late in 
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<!cveIopment and beking in originality and initiatitc. 
Other schools, particularly those in Languedoc, spread 
abroad their influence and their new discoveries, especially 
in the direction of Spain. If this influence is disputed, at 
least it must be admitted that from the twelfth century 
onwards workshops flourished on both slopes of the I’yreneei 
and on either side of the Rhine. 

II. Gothic Art 

One thing is at any rate incontrovertible. Just at in 
the twelfth century a nesv style of architecture, which we 
call ‘ Gothic ’ and medieval authors more properly * opus 
Francigenum ’, arose in France, most probably northern 
France, to in the same way works in plastic art had made 
by the middle of the century such marked progress that 
we are entitled to consider them as the most perfect expres¬ 
sion of Romanesque art. Yet they still retained the same 
naivete and amplitude, the same aspect, at once decorative 
and monumental; but, undoubtedly, they constituted the 
starting-point of that subtler and more human art which 
blossomed forth in the thirteenth century. 

The Royal portal at Chartres, which dates somewhere 
about 1145, is the perfect expression of the art of the epoch ; 
for the somewhat earlier portal of St. Denis it too mutilated 
and disfigured to be taken at an example. If we compare 
the grand figures of the tympana at Chartres with the 
Karccly older ones of Moissac and Vfxelay, we find that 
the Christ of the Apocalyptic ruion and the Virgin Mother 
Katcd in majesty show a restrained nobility, a perfection 
in the rendering of faces and gestures, a certainty of touch 
in the treatment of the drapery hitherto entirely unknown. 
Round th'se large figures a series of scenes and smaller 
figures are placed on the lintels of the tympana, on the 
archirolts, and on the capitals of the shafts which enrich the 
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jambs of the doorways. These show a justness of proportion, 
a restraint and fitness of gesture which mark a similar 
remarkable progress. But it is the life-size figures standing 
on the supporting shafts which show the most incontestable 
and delightful freshness. Still lank and stiff, still an integral 
part of the building which they complete and vivify, they 
exhibit in all the details of position, dress, headgear, and 
type of face a search after exact truth and a quality in the 
workmanship which is truly amazing, when we remember 
that a bare half-century had elapsed since the newly revived 
plastic art could only express itself in the most archaic 
manner. The style and the way of placing these statues at 
Chartres won popularity not only in France, where similar 
portals were set up in the second half of the century, at 
Bourges, Angers, I.c Mans, Corbcil, St. Loup de Naud, and 
elsewhere, but also in England in the cathedral of Rochester, 
in Saxony in the Golden Door at Freiberg, in Spain in the 
door of the ‘ Gloria ’ at St. James of Compostclla. In the 
case of this last example the style is in m.irkcd contrast to 
the earlier ‘ Toulousain ’ style of the rest of the celebrated 
pilgrimage church. Between the west door at Chartres, 
which belongs to the cathedral which was burnt down in 
1194, and the transepts, which were not built till about the 
beginning of the thirteenth century and which belong 
unquestionably to Gothic art, an intermediary series can 
be noted. In these the rules and conventionalities of 
Romanesque art disappear one by one ; the style is clearly 
simpler and less encumbered with those trammels of tradi¬ 
tion which had served to sustain it in its early stages. In the 
style of decoration this simplification, this tendency towards 
naturalism, this transition to pure Gothic is easy to see; 
but we can also clearly mark these changes in the carvings 
of the St. Anne door in Notre-Dame at Paris, in the statue 
of St. £tirnne at Sens, and in the portal of Notre-Dame at 
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Scnlis. The change wa! h.ir>lly complete when the side- 
portals at Chartres were built and this is spcciallv noticeable 
in the south door, where the upright Christ on the irumeau 
and the Apostles ranged along the shafts at the sides of the 
doorway arc seen under an austere Last Judgement, A 
somewhat harsh regularity is still charactetiiiic of this 
particular workshop, a certain constraint in gesiute, a certain 
conventionality in the drapery. I’ctfect balance was not 
attained till between the years 1:20 and 1230 sshen the 
Confessor’s door, with its admirable figures ot St. tirorge 
and St. Theodore, was built at Chartres. To the tame 
years belong the door with the Coronation of the Virgin at 
Notre-Dame in Paris and the entire portal at Amiens with 
its three incomparable statues on the trumeaiu ; these are 
the Christ as Teacher, knoisn as the ‘ Beau Dieu ’ of Amiens, 
the Virgin standing with the Child in her arms, and the 
bishop, St. Firmin, in the act of blcsiing. All the intricacies, 
all the awksvardnesscs of the earlier art luve gone; only 
a monumental grandeur remains, with the perfect adapta¬ 
tion of the figures to the architecture they adorn and from 
which they are scarcely emancipated. A certain austerity 
of style also remains tempered with a humanity, a truth, 
both psychological and plastic. The craftsman seems to 
be less interested in the imitation of mete details and the 
faces arc possibly lest individual, but the idealistic nobility 
of the type docs not exclude a real contact with nature. 
The gestures are true without being over-accentuated, the 
draperies natural without being eiiessivcly complicated in 
their folds. It is the same with subjects lest sublime than 
the large statues and supernatural scenes, such as the 
Coronation of the Virgin and the Last Judgement; in 
scenes depicting the lives of the saints, in rcprcsentaiions 
of the cardinal virtues and vices or the monthly round of 
work, a homeliness and a justness of inspiration is combined 
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with an austerity, terse and synthetic, which exclude all 
anecdote and mere picturesquencss. 

This was undoubtedly the golden age of medieval sculp¬ 
ture, its classic period, because its development is serene 
and its mastery of its materials complete, while it seems to 
shun all movement and over-expression. As was natural, 
it was a brief moment in its never-ceasing evolution. This 
evolution, pursued in the decoration of the side-portals of 
Chartres Cathedral, especially the exterior porches built 
after 1235, was continued in the transept doors of Notre- 
Dame at Paris after 1250. It can also be seen in the varied 
and truly admirable carving in Notre-Dame at Reims 
which was in active course of construction from 1210 on¬ 
wards. At Reims the statues were begun in the earliest 
style of Chartres, were continued in the severe style of 
Amiens, as may be seen in the Annunciation or the Pre¬ 
sentation in the Temple, and towards the middle of the 
thirteenth century culminated in the marvellous master¬ 
pieces which typify the true art of Reims, an art full of 
vigour and life, of supple and delicate grace. This art is 
illustrated in the supernumerary figures of the Presentation, 
the attendant of Mary and the St. Joseph, in the St. Nicaise 
and his acolyte, the delicious smiling angel, so justly 
celebrated, to mention only the roost typical of the larger 
Bgures in the west portal; also in the scenes from the life 
of St. Nicaise and the Last Judgement on the tympana of 
the north door; the Passion and the Apocalypse on the 
west archivolts; the Church and the Synagogue and Adam 
and Eve in the transept, and so on. 

The statues stand almost completely detached from the 
column or from the background of the tympanum ; they 
pulsate with their own individual life; they carry on 
veritable dialogues between themselves, quietly, svithout 
gesticulation or noise. Proud of his skill, the master-carver 
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strives to make their faces, wlictlicr $crii>ws or smiling, 
really alive, to endow them with spiritual grace; he aims 
at giving movement to the sculptural <ccnes, a sense of the 
confused animation of a crowd, or of the ilramatic aspect 
of the Passion ; while in the little figures of the calendar, 
or in those which he carved on the pedestals rU' the hig 
images he inclines to an anecdotal familiarity, after the 
manner of a genre picture. Elsewhere the decorative masks 
express by the play of their features the whole gamut of 
human feeling from perfect serenity to subtle irony or 
jovial conviviality. In these wotkshi'ps there is shown an 
infinite amount of research and an extraordinary precocity. 
All the art of the following centuries, realistic, imaginative, 
emotional, can be here found in the germ. Nothing is 
lacking even to the intelligent and conscious imitation of 
antique beauty. In the famous group of the Visitation, and 
in other figures, who'c inspiration is a mystery, the breadth, 
the suppleness, the thin and clinging draperies recall the 
Greek masterpieces of the fifth century s.c. and suggest those 
of a Renaissance where Christianity had survived in all its 
intensity. 

Finally, in the second half of the thirteenth century such 
works as the Virgin of the Golden Ooor at Amiens, where 
the new ideal of the Virgin, tender and smiling Mother, 
graceful and exquisite Queen, or the Last Judgement at 
Bourges, crowded, fanciful, and full of amusing details, show 
the ever-increasing intricacies of this art; the bas-reliefs 
of Rouen and Auicrre, where scenes from Genesis, lives of 
taints, figures of fantastical Bestiaries are represented, also 
indicate a less monumental tendency at well as a love of 
daintiness and variety. It was similar to the change at the 
end of the thirteenth century, when we enter into the 
purely ornamental type of sculpture with the mighty 
capitals ‘ a crochets ’ of Not re-Dame, whose floral detigiu, 
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mingled with or substituted for Romanesque motives, still 
show a magnificent simplicity and rhythm, and pass on to 
‘ corbcilles ’ of unparalleled virtuosity, to flowers and leaves 
carved in undercut work, to friezes sculptured in high 
relief and almost too naturalistic in treatment. 

These great works of the thirteenth century are almost all 
concentrated in the cathedrals of northern France, those 
sublime examples of Gothic art at its culminating point: 
Chartres, Laon, Paris, Amiens, Reims, Bourges. Each 
church has its own iconographic cycle, more or less complete 
and dominated at first by Christ the Teacher and the Last 
Judgement, and later by the Virgin Mother and her glorious 
apotheosis. In place of the styles of the provincial schools 
of Romanesque architecture, so varied in their originality, 
an almost uniform style was substituted derived from the 
builders of the iIc-de-France; only slight differences in 
details mark the different centres. In the same way plastic 
art spread its influence on every side. Certain localities, 
Languedoc for instance, which was so active in the twelfth 
century, ceased to produce owing to the political conditions 
of the times ; others followed the lead of the royal domain, as 
was the ease in Burgundy, where in Notre-Damc at Dijon, 
at Semurand at St. Thibault, some important examples of 
decorative carving and figures were produced which were 
scarcely influenced by local feeling. In the cathedrals of 
Poitiers, Bordeaux, and Bayonne some fine pieces were also 
directly inspired by the northern statues and high reliefs 
but without attaining their perfection. At Lyons the portal 
of the cathedral is covered with a decoration of small bas- 
reliefs in quatrefoib, so like those of Rouen that we can 
scarcely distinguish one from the other. 

It is well known how the glory of French Gothic art 
spread over the whole of Christendom in the days of St. 
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I.ouis. In many places outside France Romanesque lasted 
into the thirteenth century, here heisy and debased, there 
more alive anil hearing an obvious loial impress. But no- 
sshere eicept in the north of France can we watih the slow 
evolution of (Jothic art from the arihaiim of C hartres to 
the classicism of I’aris. Characteristic imitations of French 
(iotliii, as at Bamberg, or strong and indiviibial works like 
those of Niicolo I’i'ano in Italy, which in a lertain measure 
drew their inspiration from the same source, appeared quite 
suddenly in the second half of the thirteenth century. 
A little group of examples, wliiili show a curious revival of 
antique art, had preceded these in .Apulia and Campania, 
under Frederic II. 

In (iermany the survival of Romanesque is specially 
characteristic. It attained a peifiotion ol style, easy, and 
elegant, which gives an impression of a rejuvenated By/ati- 
tine art. 'Fho most perfect examples ol this can be seen 
ill the bas-reliefs at Ilalbcrstadt and in St. Miihael at 
Ilildc'luim. On the other hansl, in the bas-reliefs in the 
choir of St. (icorge at Bamberg there is an obvious striving 
after violent expression and eitravagaiue of i haraiteri/ation. 
These are the same traits that we 'liall linil a little later on 
in Germany; they first of all crept in'idioinly into the 
imitations of French Gothic in the portals of Bamberg, 
cspetialiy in the grinning faces in the hast Juilgeinent and 
also in the celebrated statues isf the Virgin and St. Mi/abcth 
in the choir, which were undoubtedly suggested by the 
A’isitation at Reims. At Magdeburg the wise ansi fsiolish 
A irgins, a subject repeated at Sttasb.surg, Nuremberg, and 
Krfurt, laugh, cry, and gesticulate with an exaggeration of 
sentiment which is slightly vulgar. .At Naumburg the 
statues of the Saxon princes of past ages show an attempt at 
individuality and a power of expression rare at the date to 
which we mutt assign them {1260-75). Such were the 
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characteristics which were to be met with at Strasbourg and 
Bale and other places along the Rhine, half-way between 
Reims and Bamberg, characteristics which grew more pro¬ 
nounced farther east. 

The French influence in Spain is still more typical. 
In the age of Gothic it was French architects who built the 
cathedrals of Burgos and Lton, and mainly French sculptors 
who decorated them. The Last Judgement in the cathedral 
of L6on bears a close relationship to that of Bourges and the 
dramatic or spiritual elements are here yet more complicated. 
If at Burgos the Sarmental door presents a somewhat dry 
and awkward version of the Apocalyptic Vision, the decora¬ 
tion of the doorway into the cloister is unequalled in its 
richness and breadth; it seems almost in advance of the 
thirteenth century. The same can be said of the portrait 
statues of the kings of Castille which adorn the cloister. 

English cathedrals of the thirteenth century also show an 
intimate relation with the movement in France, although 
the connexion between the one country and the other 
cannot always be traced. In England it is a question of 
small work, bas-reliefs, medallions, and spandrils rather than 
of large decorated surfaces, like the facade of Wells Cathedral. 
By the end of the twelfth century at Durham and by the 
middle of the thirteenth at Lincoln and Westminster Abbey, 
little scenes from the Bible or half figures of angels of great 
beauty are to be met with. But it is in the effigies on tombs 
carved in stone, wood, and Purbeck marble, or sometimes 
cast or beaten in metal, that the most original work was 
done. The oldest of these in England, a twelfth-century 
tomb, would seem to have been copied from the tombs at 
Toumay; others at the beginning of the thirteenth century 
still have the finely folded drapery and other characteristics 
of purely Rom inesque art. The fine bronte effigies, executed 
in 1391 by the London goldsmith William Torel for the 
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tombs of Henry III and his djuRhtcr-in-law Klcinor of 
Castille, resemble in the severe dignity of their style the 
figures at St. Denis, carved in stone about 1250 to represent 
the long series of the ancestors of St. Louis. But we must 
not forget that the two undertakings were separated by forty 
years, and that by 1290 French art had already begun to 
abandon strict idealism in favour of real and strongly marled 
portraiture in effigies on tombs. 

In Italy, although Gothic was not adopted in ail its 
developments, yet buildings were erected in the French 
style at the end of the nselfth and in the thirteenth cen¬ 
turies. These buildings, monastic for the most part, had 
little carving of any tort and scarcely any of a purely orna¬ 
mental nature, f.milc Bertaux has, hossever, brought to 
light all that the first great exponent of Italian sculpture 
at the end of the thirteenth century, Niccolo I’isano, owes to 
France, possibly through his Apulian origin and his early con¬ 
tact with Norman workshops in Southern Italy. The decora¬ 
tion of the choir at Pisa by Niccolo dated from I2fx3. '1 he 
composition of certain ofNiccolo’s bas-reliefs, the quite novel 
animation which he gives to the heavy and crowded carvings 
in high relief, which were in use before his time but whose 
Greco-Roman characteristics he exaggerated, arc possibly 
partly due to Northern influence and to already existing 
examples of the style, partly to the artistic individualism, 
always common in Italy, of an original and master mind. 
Immediately following him, his son Giovanni repudiated 
all inspiration from the antique. In his share of the pulpit 
at Siena (1266), as in those of St. Andrew at Pistoja and the 
cathedral at Pisa, he shows himself as a realist given to an 
extreme of characterization, surpassing all the marled 
excesses of the Northern Gothic of his day, a precursor, 
in short, of Donatello and Mantegna. Certain Virgins with 
the Child, however, from the workshops of the two Pisani 
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and their successors, show a striking resemblance to the 
French style, for example to the Golden Virgin of Amiens, 
which was copied far and wide throughout the fourteenth 
century. The art of Fra Guglielmo was simpler and quieter, 
and the same can be said of Tino da Camaino of Siena. 
It is to them that the canopied type of tomb placed against 
the wall is due. F.xamplcs of their work can be seen at 
Florence, Orvieto, and Naples. The style lasted in Italy 
for two hundred years. This particular style of sculpture 
was generally executed in marble or bronze and is rarely 
to be met with in any large architectural masses. When 
Andrea Pisano, and later on Ghiberti, made use again of 
small quatrefoils filled with biblical scenes in bas-relief with 
two or three figures in each analogous to the Gothic work at 
Rouen and Lyons, they only used them for folding doors in 
bronze. One of the few important pieces of decorative 
work in which sculpture plays an important part is the 
facade of Orvieto Cathedral, whose initial conception, due 
to Lorenzo Maitani of Siena, recalls its French origin in 
some small measure. It shots s, however, a dilfcrcnce of idea 
in the division of the bas-reliefs into friezes, representing 
the Tree of Jc.sse, the Last Judgement, and the Creation, 
an idea which is far from having the same value as that which 
appeared in the French tradition of the twelfth and thir¬ 
teenth centuries. 


III. Sculpiur/ in tht FiturUtnlh and Fiftttnth Centuriti 

After the death of St. Louis and the building of the last 
of the great cathedrals, a marked change took place in the 
general type of French sculpture. A new ideal appeared, 
more graceful, finer, more sharply cut; the skill of the 
carver increased, but his interest in style, in dignity, in 
adaptation of his work to buildings diminished. The age 
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of vast monumental worlc was past. A single statue, or 
statuette, an altar reteJos, took the plaic of the great 
works of yore, just as painteil panels rcplascsl hugi decora¬ 
tive frescoes. Little by little the very virtuosity of the 
craftsmen created tormulas; a sort ol prcsio'ity apj'carcd 
or an excessive stiiving after individuality and expression. 
A love of (amiliar svenrs im teased, joined with a striving 
after violent feeling, passion, sulTering. Instead of Christ, 
lofty and serene, the .Man of borrows is repri sented ; cheeks 
were hollowed, eyes laughed or were distorted with feeling, 
attitudes were contorted and subjects overloaded with 
picturcs(|uc details. It was the vomplex reality of life that 
they strove to seivc ; it was the beginning ol ‘ naturalism '. 
Hut the most typical change of all was the introduction of 
‘ poriraiiurc’, an ait hitherto unknown. The recumbent 
figures on tombs at the end of the twelfth and throughout 
the thirteenth centuries were conventional ideali/ed figures. 
Thereappeared, however, in the royal burial-place at .St. Denis 
the first real portrait of a king that has been preserved, 
that of St. Louis’s son, Philip III !c Hardi, whose tomb 
was the joint production of Pierre de Chelles and Jean 
d'.Xrras. It is true that the figure of another of St. Louis’s 
Sons, buried at Royaumont before 1175, sliows certain 
indications of an individual realism, while later on in the 
first half of the fourteenth century etfigies arc still to be 
found of fair ladies and brave knights rarved in the old 
idealistic style. The change was neither sudden nor com¬ 
plete. 

But it is in the figure of the Virgin Mother that the 
change was most speedily shown. I hc Golden Virgin of 
Amiens, which dates from 1288, has already been men¬ 
tioned. In stone, marble, wocxl, and ivory, standing or 
sitting, multitodcs of statues followed which all bear witness 
to the fervour of the worship of the Virgin, whose role of 
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Protectress became more and more a part of a religion less 
lofty but more tender than of old. They also bear witness 
to the imaginative ingenuity of the craftsmen who com¬ 
posed these groups of the Virgin and Child, often charming, 
often a little stereotyped, sometimes slipping into the 
insipid elegance of merely pious imagery. Taste deteriorated 
and the noble lady of the thirteenth century became 
a simple housewife in everyday clothes by the end of the 
fourteenth, or a peasant woman dandling or suckling her 
quite ordinary babe. Still of serious mien, sometimes 
scarcely smiling at the Child that she holds on her left arm, 
the Virgin, lightly veiled in many fine and supple folds, 
the outline of the hip strongly marked, is directly inspired 
by direct observation. At the same time the prophets and 
apostles bearded, smiling, or frowning, draped in many 
folded cloaks make a contrast to these gracious statues of 
the Virgin, of angels and youthful saints, from the figures 
of the Sainte Chapellc at Paris to those of the Chapelle de 
Kieux at Toulouse. By the end of the fourteenth century 
the saints lose their simple attributes and begin to be sur¬ 
rounded with a multitude of picturesque accessories bor¬ 
rowed either from everyday life or from the mystery plays. 
Again, the origin of many of the carvings on rood and 
choir screens, as well as on the reredoses of the family, 
mortuary, or guild chapels which clustered round the 
churches, can be traced to the love of these mystery plays. 
A sense of the picturesque developed, accompanied by 
a dramatic sense in depicting the scenes of the Passion. 
Especially this is noticeable in the representations of the 
Entombment, which was a more popular subject than any 
other throughout the fifteenth century. There was an 
effort to express every variety and intensity of human feeling 
on the facet of the actors combined with a very noble and 
impressive composition 
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The problem irises in relation to this striking trinsformi- 
tion in Gothic art: What u the origin of this new feeling 
for realism which became $0 apparent in French, inJ indeed 
in European, art at this moment f It has often been 
eiplained by calling it Frunco-Flemith, and though it is true 
that artists came from the north to France, especially to 
the court of the Valois lings, yet these were by no meant 
always natives of Flanders. Quite as often they came from 
the Meuse country, or were WiUosins, as were I’cpin de Huy, 
Andr6 Beauneveu of Valenciennes, and Jean of l.ifge, who 
were all among the best-known masters of the period. But 
they did not bring with them ready made formulas. The 
Low Countries, both northern and southern, had been 
influenced either by the Rhine countries or by France 
during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and it cannot 
be safely asserted that they had founded a school of their 
own. The font at St. Bartholomew at I.ifge, the work of 
Rcnier de Huy, which is so astounding when its date (ilia) 
is taken into account, undoubtedly ought to be associated 
with the early German work of the Romanesque period; 
while, on the other hand, carvings on buildings, such as 
those on the portal of the Hospital of St. John at Bruges, 
the statues in the porch ofTournay and even the St. Catherine 
of Courtray, fourteenth-century work attributed to Beau¬ 
neveu, are in the purest French style. 

The political development and economic activity of the 
Flemish towns, particularly from the fourteenth century 
onward, gave a special importance to the provinces along the 
Meuse and the Scheldt. They certainly supplied artists 
and craftsmen of a singularly vigorous temperament, but 
it is not so certain that they brought any diflerence of 
tradition with them to the court of France and later to that 
of Burgundy. The great worbhops of the thirteenth 
century were undoubtedly the source! of their tradition; 
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as for tlic new tendencies, which changed and debased the 
purcCothic art of those workshops, these have already been 
dealt with. 

It was during the first part of the fifteenth century 
that an art peculiar to the Low Countries arose in all its 
originality and power of expression. Examples of its 
products spread over the whole of Europe in the form of 
wood carvings of an exuberant virtuosity, enhanced by 
paint and gilding and accompanied by panels painted in 
oils. These were produced in great quantities by the 
artists of Ghent, Brussels, Bruges, and Antwerp. France 
also absorbed a large number of reredoses and rctablcs of 
this sort which were sometimes copied by French workmen. 
This style of work penetrated into North Germany, Sweden, 
and Norway as well as into Spain. But whereas Spain 
scarcely used anything except imported works, Germany 
only employed Flemish models as a starting-point for work 
of her own. It is possible that masters from the Low 
Countries settled in Germany ; at any rate it is certain 
that workshops flourished there and large quantities of 
carvings in wood were produced. The German tendency 
to movement and gesture, already noticed, exaggerated the 
Flemish taste for the picturesque, the dramatic, and the 
homely, as can be seen very clearly at Nuremberg, U'urxburg, 
and rim. In German tombs, where the sculpture had 
always leaned towards over-accentuated feeling, portrait 
effigies of princes and bishops grew rapidly in number and 
were often too forcibly speaking likenesses. 

But to return to France in the fourteenth century, it is 
clear that the inspiration of the new art was frequently 
counterbalanced by the strength of the Gothic tradition 
of the thirteenth century. This is seen most clearly when 
French productions are compared with those of other 
countries. The Virgins of the Ile-de-France show an 
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unconstrained dignity and a delicate grace truly remarkaWe. 
In the matter of portraiture the works of the age arc notice¬ 
able for their nobility and their wonderful poise, as can be 
seen in the royal effigies in St. Denis, in the statues of 
Charles V and his wife Jeanne dc Bourbon from the 
portal of the Celestins in Paris, now in the Louvre, in the 
figures carved on the chimney-piece at Poitiers, and lastly 
in those of the buttresses of Amiens Cathedral added in 
the fourteenth century. Finally in exceptional examples, 
such as the Coronation of the V'irgin at La Ferti Milon, 
there is a breadth of composition and a majesty of treat¬ 
ment to which no other Kur<ipcan art attained in the 
fourteenth century. 

No doubt it was this living tradition united to the 
individual work of men of genius which about 1400 created 
a new art in Burgundy, fostered by favourable piolitical 
and economic conditions and by the wealth of Phdip Ic 
Hardi and Jean sans peur, but it is vain to seek the secret 
of its origin in the nationality of its earliest craftsmen. 
It is assuredly true, however, that the best eiaraplei of 
Burgundian work, at the end of the fourteenth and the 
beginning of the fifteenth centuries, were begun by an 
artist who came from the Meuse country, Jean dc Marville, 
and were finished by two Dutchmen, Claus Sluter and 
Claus van Werve: namely, the portal of the Charterhouse 
of Champnol, the Well of Moses, and the Ducal tombs at 
Dijon, But before the advent of these artists nothing in 
their own country could account for the vigour and ampli¬ 
tude of these figures, whether great or small, whether 
Virgins, uints, prophets, donors, effigies, or ‘ weepers ’ j 
all alike with strongly marked features at alive and expressive 
as nature herself, all clothed in gorgeous drapery falling in 
majestically ample folds, and all obviously taken from actual 
models, llie court of Charles V at Paru and later the worb 
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undertalcen at Angers, Bourges, and Mchun sur Yivrc could 
very effectively furnish Claus Sluter with models by which 
he was well fitted to profit. 

The style set by Sluter lasted for nearly a century and 
was practised both in Burgundy and in many parts of 
France. At Moulins, Avignon, Albi, and Toulouse a con¬ 
siderable quantity of carving inspired by it can be seen, 
tombs. Virgins, Holy Sepulchres, all of which exaggerate 
both his good qualities and his faults. Clumdness, a certain 
grossness, and sometimes a vulgarity mingled with a spicy 
good humour arc combined with an easy strength of execu¬ 
tion and a happiness in composition, as for example in the 
tomb of Philippe Pot, xvhcrc the antique theme of ‘ weepers ’ 
is developed to a high degree of merit and reaches monu¬ 
mental siac. 

By pranchc Comt6, Switzerland and Alsace this Burgun¬ 
dian art invaded Germany and certainly made its influence 
felt. It is even open to question whether, up to a point, 
it did not also influence Italian masters of the fifteenth 
century; Ghiberti, Donatello, and Jacopo della Quercia. 
At this epoch northern art had certainly penetrated into 
Italy, a penetration to be repaid later on in ample measure. 
Written evidence survives to prove this in regard to Ghiberti, 
who praises a certain Maestro Tedcsco who had known 
and influenced him in his youth. Some of Donatello’s 
prophets forcibly recall those in the Chartreuse at Champnol, 
and there is a certain St. Louis of Toulouse by him which 
has the heaviness and the robust amplitude of a Burgundian 
itatue. Trade and travel brought countries into relation 
with each other. In northern Italy at the end of the 
fourteenth and beginning of the fifteenth centuries, 
especially at Venice, Verona, and Milan, the worb of the 
two brothers Massegna, the capitals of the Ducal Palace, 
the tombs of the Scaligers, and even the bas-relleis of 
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Orcigna at Florence, all teem to prove clearly the influence 
of Western art. 

However this may be, it is an analogous phenomenon; it is 
a beginning of that realism which, tardily enough, renewed 
and revivified in Italy the Gothic art of Pisa and Florence. 
For Gothic art had here worn itself out in dull repetitions 
after Giotto’s curiously learned and allegorical work on the 
Campanile of Florence in 1334 and Nino Pisano’s charming 
if somewhat finicking compositions. I'lie earliest and 
greatest of the Quattrocento artists, Ghiberti, Uonatello, and 
Jacopo della Quercia, were above all things embued with 
realism and nature. But at the tame time they were alto 
under the influence of humanism. Humanism, which began 
with Petrarch in the fourteenth century, spread over the whole 
of Italy and, owing to the passionate love of Brunelleschi, 
Micheloizo, and Alberti for everything antique, speedily 
influenced all exterior decoration whether architectural 
or any other art. In other lands it did not spread beyond 
the realm of knowledge and erudition. Italy took the 
lead in this Renaissance of the classics from the beginning 
of the fifteenth century. When at its end, thanks to the 
Italian wars and to the prodigious fame won by Italian art 
by that time, the influence of humanism spread from Italy 
to northern Europe, the art it taught was an art saturated 
with Greek and Roman feeling. It was the Rcnaisunce of 
the dassics that it spread abroad. 

During the fifteenth century Northern art had not 
ceased to be active. It would be an error even to think that 
it had become to entirely degenerate that a reoaistance was 
essential. By the fata'Jty of evolution it bad doubtless 
deviated from the noble and pure ideal of the thirteenth 
century; it had even lost the almost too exquisite grace, 
the hard incisive strength of the fourteenth century. But 
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it was still living, still as varied as possible. National 
schools had grown up, and these national schools were each 
subdivided into various vigorous secondary schools, similar 
and yet distinct from each other. Those of Germany and 
the I.ow Countries have already been mentioned. Spain, 
after following France, was overrun with Flemish artists 
and productions. But Frenchmen, Burgundians, and 
Italians also flocked to share in the hospitality and orders of 
Spain, and by the end of the century, thanks to the riches 
poured into the country after the discovery of America, 
these cosmopolitan studios worked with an intensity and an 
abundance of output which was truly prodigious. The 
churches, convents, and palaces they produced were the 
most sumptuous in all Christendom. 

From the thirteenth century in F.ngland, the local 
schools, while accepting French and Flemisli styles, developed 
along their own original lines with great activity. They 
largely contributed to the enrichment of the ‘ flamboyant' 
styles, and later to the ‘ perpendicular ’ which followed it so 
closely. Their work for the most part was represented by 
series of statues enshrined in their proper niches or forming 
mural decorations, or in the adornment of rood-lofts, of 
reredos and of stalls, all of exquisite workmanship but rarely 
attaining to anything truly impressive or living in either 
figures or scenes. Their general effect is, on the whole, 
cold and lacking in vitality. Tombs were an object of 
special luxury. That of Uamc Eleanor Percy at Beverley 
Minster, with its highly ornamental canopy and little 
figures like those at Strasbourg, executed in the fourteenth 
century, or that of Richard Beauchamp at Wanvick, in the 
fifteenth, with its mourning groups like the tombs at Dijon, 
are among the most characteristic examples. To these 
must be added a number of tombs in bronxe, such as 
those of Edward Ill’s at Westminster and of the Black Prince 
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at Canterbury, two of the finest realistic portrait effigies of 
the century. 

A special monumental ami industrial art was developed 
in Kngland in the fourteenth century and very largely 
practised in the fifteenth : that <'f alabaster tombs. 'I'he 
material was taken from the qtiarnes of Chellaston rn 
l)crbyshirc, and for the most part carved in the workshopi 
of Nottingham. Sepulchral elfigics in alabaster were ex¬ 
ported to the Continent, and still mi>re tommonly small 
religious objects, often statuettes cut in relief and attached 
to panels destined sometimes f(*r the bases of t<»mbs, and 
sometimes for the construction of a dctaihed rrredc»s. 
(icncrally these represented the l*a‘Mon or scenes fr«un the 
life of the \'jrgin. 'I'his industrial art, whose siutcss was 
assured in the fourteenth century, produced thurnghout the 
fifteenth pieces easily portable and cieuilcd in a style 
which, though a little fixed and mcinotonous, was n<*t dcvoiii 
of liveliness and expressiveness. Its products were spread 
over the whole of Kuropc, in brantc, Spain, the Low 
Countries, Germany, and even as far as N(*rwjy, rivalling 
the blemish retahlcs and reredoscs to whidi they bore 
some resemblance in the multiplicity (»f the figurci in their 
compositions, but marred by the wearisome repetition of 
thin and angular forms and faces lacking in expression. 

In F»ancc at the end of the Hundred Yean’ War a new 
activii) arose side by side with the style peculiar to the 
Burgundian workshops. 'Ibis was particularly the case in 
the valley of the I*s.irc, where the ruin and devaitathm of 
war had not penetrated and where the rr/yal court had set 
up its alx>dc. Bourges, in the days of Jean dc Berry and 
Jacques Ccrur, and Tours, where Charles VII an<l Louis XI 
lived when not residing in one or other of the iicigh{>ouring 
castles of Chinon, Loches, or Le Pletiii, were important 
centres. In these two towns a very charming art came into 
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existence, less grandiose and striking than that of Burgundy. 
It is very clearly illustrated by the rare examples which have 
survived to the present day, as for instance, by the recum¬ 
bent effigies of the Bucil family in Touraine, by the 
sumptuous decorations of certain mansions like that of 
Jacques Cocur at Bourges, or by more simple houses in 
town or country where the carving is in wood, or again by 
statues in stone of the Virgin and Saints in the chapel of 
Dunois Castle at Chatcaudun, or by other similar sacred 
carvings. All are simple, charming, delicate, realistic, and 
though fully draped yet entirely free from fatiguing details 
and virtuosity. Gracefulness, perception, and a sense of just 
proportion predominate in this art rather than mere size 
or any special style. Something of the style of French 
Gothic of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries reappears 
here after a realism a trifle common and a little over-straining 
after dramatic effect. In short, it is both a return to tradi¬ 
tional purity and a kind of calm after the forced and over- 
expressive style which had prevailed through several genera¬ 
tions. Truly it was an exquisite and harmonious art, whether 
seen in the paintings of Jean Fouquet of Tours or in the 
sculpture of his fellow townsman, and almost contem¬ 
porary, Michel Colombo. Born somewhere about 1430 
and settled in Tours in his early manhood, Michel Colombo 
is known to us only by the work of his old age done at a 
date when Italian influences were already penetrating into 
France. It was inevitable that he should accept a certain 
amount of collaboration in the decorative parts of his work, 
and adopt certain ultra-montane iconographic themes in 
the composition of his statuary. Nevertheless he remained 
essentially French and Gothic in spirit. This fact u obvious 
even in the Virtues with which he engirdled the tomb of 
Francois II of Brittany at Nantes (1505-10), which was 
made after an Italianized design by his colleague Perr^al. 
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It is still more obvious in the quite Gothic and realistic 
St. George at Gaillon, although this was set between pilasters 
and arabesques in a purely Italian style. Some years earlier 
than the date of Francois of Brittany's tomb, a French 
master, probably a native of Tours and sometimes identified, 
though with less certainty, with Michel Colombe, carved 
the magnificent Easter Sepulchre at Solesmcs. On either 
side of the monument he placed architectural and decorative 
‘ motifs' in the Italian style, which are closely allied to 
Gothic art in their graceful intricacies and their vigorous 
treatment of traditionally flambtsyant foliage. But in the 
centre he installed the superb group of the Entombment, 
perhaps the most beautiful of all those which have already 
been described. This group, with its restrained and 
balanced corapsisition, worthy of the great cathedral portals, 
with its strength and impressive truthfulness in the treat¬ 
ment of the figures, in the satisfying breadth of its draperies, 
all culminating in the weeping Magdalen seated and rapt 
in prayer, assuredly is the last of the great Gothic master¬ 
pieces, one of the most perfect, the most touching, the most 
human. In itself alone it proves the grandeur and the 
power, the underlying delicacy, the plastic and moral value, 
of medieval sculpture throughout four centuries. For if 
some works of outstanding genius surpass the rest, as docs 
this sepulchre at Solesmcs, yet it must not be forgotten 
that in every age on the eve of the Renaissance, just as in 
the cathedral and Romanesque epochs, these eiccptiooal 
examples were always surrounded and supported by an 
abundant crop of lesser worb. It is by such, grouped 
round greater masterpieces and embued with the qualities 
proper to their own particular age, that the greatness and the 
allurement of all art is made, whatever form it may take. 
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'l*iir arts of ilio MkUIc Ai^rs d-> n<<i holj their 

due plice in the hiitory of art ; they have. indccJ» left 
nothin^' hchiru! them tli.it i.ni he comj'arovl \sith the 
cathedral of Reiim or the ‘ Beau Dicu ‘ of Amiens; and 
the very materials whiJi tlie uahonen u^ed, prc<ioul 
metal*, copper, pottery, gla's, linen, U<><>1, or 'ilk, arc too 
tempting or t*>o frail to survive ihc threatening hands of 
m.iny generation'. Invcnt«jrlcs deo nlv tor us an immense 
quantity of goldsmiths’ work; smh \vo:k isas heaped up 
In the treasuries of churches, it lay tin the tahlcs of primes, 
lords, and citizens; hut tlic great di'hcs that were the 
pride of the Mcr<jvingian king\ the famous treasures that 
C'harlcmignc collected at Aii-la-Chapellc, the gold plate 
of the hankers of the Renaissance, have almost all vanidied, 
stolen, plundered, or melted down in times of war or revolu¬ 
tion. The Byzantine or Syrian 'ilk', the Knglish and French 
embroideries of the early Mnldle -Ages, the innnmcrahlc 
tapestries of the fourteenth, fifteenth, and liztccnth cen¬ 
turies arc described afiectionately m the old chronicles and 
in the old epics, in romances an*! m mvcntorici; all that 
remain arc a few previous fragim-nts that rover the relies 
ot a saint, or some rare specimen the prule iff a Collection or 
a mu'eum. Stained-glass window', though more fragile, 
have shown more pcjwcr to survive ; hut they have often 
undergone addition and restoration, and must he studied 
ssith the utmoit caution. I hope to show that these arts 
played a considerable part in the icKial life of the Middle 
Ages, and that even lo-day the study of them w'ill profit the 
artist as vscll at the archaecdogist and the historian. 

The goldwork of the early Mhldle Ages springs directly 
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from the art of the barbarians. The jewels found in 
Merovingian, Frankish, and Burgundian tombs are made of 
cast metal, decorated with interlaced patterns, with curved 
lines inextricably knotted together, and with conventional¬ 
ized representations of men and animals, in the style of the 
barbarian peoples, a style suited to the mind of the native 
Celts, who had never really accepted the art of high-relief, 
which the Greek and Roman artists, who followed Caesar’s 
armies into Gaul, had tried to teach them. The most 
beautiful specimens are decorated in ' cloisonni ’, a process 
whose origin must be looked for in the East, in Egypt, 
Persia, and on the shores of the Black Sea. The Byzantine 
artists used the method successfully, and the barbarians 
carried it with them to the countries through which they 
passed in their wanderings. Garnets, precious stones, and 
sliced pastes were set into little cells marked out by thin 
bands of metal fixed on their edge to the foundation plate. 
From the fifth to the eighth century this method was used 
to decorate the most precious objects, such as the scabbard 
of Childeric found at Tournay in 1653, and the beautiful 
crowns which Receswinth, King of the Goths in Spain in the 
third quarter of the seventh century, dedicated to tome 
famous sanctuary in Toledo. The Franks showed them¬ 
selves particularly skilful in this craft; and St. Cloi, the 
minister of Dagobert, won fame by his cloisonne work, of 
which at least one example is known to us by drawings, 
namely the chalice of Chellet. 

The Carolingian renaissance, due to the direct impulse 
of the Emperor, who understood how much the develop¬ 
ment of letters and arts could enhance the majesty of the 
ruler and the greatness of hit empire, took its inspiration 
from the civilization of Rome teen through the medium of 
Ravenna and Byzantium. These Byzantine influences were 
mingled with others taken directly from the East; inter- 
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liceJ orinraent »nd geometric designs becime enriched by 
figurej set face to face, decorations based upon tlie form of 
palm-leaves and hunting scenes, and were enlivened by the 
introduction of panels of work in rcliet' t'onning real little 
pictures. These are sometimes wrought wiih great skill at 
on the famous ‘ paliotto ’ of St. Ambrose of .Milan, the work 
of Master Volvinus, which was finished in 835. 

About the same time, at the result of Byaantine influence, 
enamel gradually took the place of garnets and sliced paste 
in cloisonne work ; the little cells were filled with a paste 
of glass, coloured by meant of metallic oxides, which were 
then fused and polished. This becomes opaque when on 
a copper or iron base, but remains translucent over gold or 
silver, as on the beautiful reliquary of Alihaeus at Sion, on 
the ewer of Charlemagne at St. Maurice d'.Agaune, and on 
the delicate reliquary of the Holy Cross in Stc Kadegonde 
at Poitiers. Soon, in order to simplify the work, grtxaves 
were hollosvcd out of the metal base, which were then 
filled with enamel, thus leaving thin lines of metal to mark 
out the pattern on the surface; in this way plaques of 
champlevi enamel were made, imitating cloisonni but 
produced more quickly. 

During the Romanesque period the goldsmiths' art was 
carried on in two districts, in Aquitaine and in the country 
of the Meuse and Rhine, where the tradition of the Caro- 
lingian renaissance still survived. Shrines and plaques of 
cloisonne and champlev 4 enamel, like those preserved in 
the treasury of Conques, objects in bronae, cast and chiselled 
like those made for St. Bernwardt, bishop ol llrldciheimat the 
beginning of the eleventh century, golden retables like that 
given by the Emperor Hettry II to the cathedral of Bile 
and now in Mus^e de Cluny at Paris, all show us the gold¬ 
smiths' tkilL Their craft is also fully known to us through 
the treatise written by the monk 'Iheophilus, who may 
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certainly be identified with Rogker of the abbey of Helmera- 
hausen near Paderborn, who lived at the beginning of the 
twelfth century. In Lorraine during that century the 
famous goldsmiths Godfrey de Claire, Nicolas de Verdun, 
the monks Gilbert and Frederick of the workshop of St. 
Pantaleon of Cologne carved and enamelled great shrines 
shaped like churches, sometimes with aisles and transepts, 
about which little statues in the round, beautiful as the great 
contemporary statues of wood and stone, keep watch. 

In the middle of the twelfth century the art of champlevi 
enamel is centred at Limoges, where during two centuries 
the goldsmiths living round St. Martial produced a con¬ 
siderable number of small shrines, crosses, altar vessels, 
pyxes, cro/.iers, gemellions, busts made to hold relics, and 
sepulchral images often of great size like that of William of 
Valence at Westminster. These and other objects, made 
for civil and ecclesiastical use, arc ornamented in champlev^ 
enamel with designs, repeated from generation to generation. 
Only with great difficulty did fresh influences renew and 
modify the traditions of these workshops, which produced 
their works on an industrial scale for the whole of Christen¬ 
dom. The figures used were at first enamelled on a back¬ 
ground of metal, but in the thirteenth century they were 
cast and chiselled and applied to a background enamelled 
with bands, flowers, or scroll patterns. In the fourteenth 
century they are reserved in metal on a background of 
enamel, and have their details first engraved and then filled 
in with enamel. Besides such enamels, the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries produced goldsmiths' work soberly 
decorated, depending for effect upon grace and elegance of 
outline, such as the ciborium of Reims and the reliquary of 
the Holy Thom at St. Maurice d’Agaune. 

Towards the middle of the thirteenth century the master¬ 
pieces of Gothic architecture were dominant in art and 
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the other arts became merely echoes of it, anJ the gold¬ 
smiths strove to model their shrines on the great cathedrals, 
as in the shrines of St. Lleutheiius at Tournay, <if St. 'I'aurin 
at Evreui, and of St. Gertrude at Nivelle, fashioned with 
nave, aisles, choir, and transepts, dciorated with buttresses 
and flying-buttresses and delicate pinnacles. In the four¬ 
teenth century, however, the influence of sculpture prevails 
over that of architecture; reliquaries arc borne by angels 
le priests; the saint himself is often represented ; and such 
ligurcs as the Virgin of Roncevauj or that of Jeanne d'Kvreui 
m the Louvre will bear comparison ssith the finest works 
of sculpture on a large scale. In the liftcenlh century as 
svcalth and the taste for luxury im rcased, an excess of 
decoration replaced the former simplicity and elegance. 
Complicated lines became common ; design was no longer 
restrained by the recollection of the great models of the 
past; and monstrances and sacred vessels, drinking-cups 
and salt-cellars, were made in cont'crtcd and often heavy 
shapes. 

By the middle of the fourteenth century the inrreasc in 
wealth and in the supply of the precious metals gradually 
caused the work produced at Limoges to fall into disuse. 
It was replaced by translucent enamel placed upon gold, 
produced first in Italy and afterwards almcest everywhere. 
This remained the fashion until the middle of the fifteenth 
century, when Limoges invented a new technique, and 
relighted its furnaces, which had been cold for more than 
a century; this was the art of painting with enamel on 
copper. Until the seventeenth century this craft was 
practised by many artists, the so-called .Monvaerhl, the 
Penicauds, Pierre Rcymond, l>^onard Limousin, the artist 
who made the great plaques of the Sainte Chapelle and of 
the apostles of Anet, now at St. Pere at Chartres, the 
splendid portraiu of Francis I, of Queen Eleanor, and of the 
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Constable Anne de Montmorency. To the same school 
belong the Nouailhers, the Courts and the Courteys, who 
painted on plates, dinner-services, and plaques in bright 
colours or in grisaille, taking from antiquity and pagan 
mythology the subjects which the Italian Renaissance had 
made known to all. 

The art of carving in ivory followed a course parallel to 
that of sculpture; and I should not have to speak of it 
here, were it not that its evolution throws light on certain 
points in the history of the industrial arts which are not 
illustrated by the story of the art of the goldsmiths. Ivories 
furnish us with some of the most valuable evidence of the 
Carolingian renaissance. Workshops of ivory-carvers were 
established near the great Rhenish monasteries at Treves, at 
Lorsch, at Cologne and at Aix-la-Chapelle, while others 
were set up at Reims and yet a third group at Metz. These 
craftsmen had relearnt the technique of the ivory-carvers 
of Rome, Byzantium, and Alezandria, and translated into 
low relief the miniatures painted in the monasteries which 
sheltered them. Those who worked in the Rhineland drew 
from Byzantine ivories something of that nobility of pose, 
that beauty of proportion and majesty of calm, which come 
from Greece. The school of Reims took its chief inspiration 
from Alexandrian ivories, aiming chiefly at producing the 
picturesque and lively style of pose and gesture which the 
miniaturists of that district portray with so much truth, 
especially in the famous Utrecht Psalter. In the Romanesque 
period sculpture in stone, which during the eleventh century 
had had to relearn its technique from the goldsmiths and 
the ivory-cirrers, rapidly gained a complete mastery of 
its aaft. In consequence ivories almost disappeared in the 
W«t. In the East and in the Moorish parts of Spain 
remarkable work was still produced; and this was one of 
the chief ways by which the West received the forms and 
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jubjccn of oricntjl iion())>raphy. The iliirleciith untury 
saw a renaissance in the art of the ivory-caivcr'. who then 
came under the influence of the sculpinrs in stone, and 
imitated or even co]>ied the inasterpieics of tlie Ricat 
cathedrals. Every one feels the charm of iliece VirRins of 
the late thirteenth or early fourteenth centime', leaning 
a little to one side, slender, delii ate, lovable, full of a 
slightly affected grace ; the most beautiful being the Virgin 
of the Sainte Chapelle, now in the I.ouvre. By the end of 
the fourteenth century we find the same subjects con¬ 
tinually repeated ; there is a continual production of little 
tabernacles sheltering a virgin between angels, or of K'enei 
from the childhcxid of Christ, triptyihs and diptychs in¬ 
tended for domestic oratories and private chapels, on which 
arc crowded the same scenes of the I’ascionor ol the life of the 
\'irgin which cover the great rctables; and the work semn 
became complicated, overloaded and rather uninteresting. 
Such tendencies were eiaggerated by the spirit of relentless 
realism which ruled in the late fourteenth and in the 
fifteenth centuries. The secular ivories of the fourteenth 
century keep a certain grace and charm ; mirrors, caskets, 
and women's toilet services are adorned with pretty scenes, 
where knights talk with their ladies, play dice, crown their 
heads with rotes, or joust together ; sometimes there arc 
episodes from fashionable romances, sin h at the Roman dc la 
Rose, Tristan et Yscult, or La Chatelaine Ic Vergy. 

The development of furniture follows in the same way 
that of Kulpture ; and the history of w'lod-carving can lie 
studied in the choir-siallt of churches. Their type became 
fixed in the thirteenth century, and has not altered since that 
period ; between the sides {pardotn) of the stalls there is 
a seat which can be raised; and underneath it is a smalt 
ledge called a misericorde, against which the clerk, who 
had to stand during long services, could rcit. The ides 
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carry elbow-rests, slightly sloping backwards; the back of 
the stall is crowned by a canopy, which becomes more and 
more projecting in the course of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, and which is supported on the scroll-work 
(voliiUi) forming the upper part of the stall ends (joueei 
UrminaUs). At first, as in Notre-Dame de la Roche near 
Chevreuse and in the Cathedral of Poitiers, the ornament 
is simple, the back fairly low, and the canopy projects but 
little. In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, at Lisieux 
and Toul, at La Chaise Dieu and at Rodez, and also in the 
great English cathedrals, the back is heightened, the canopy 
projects farther, pendants hang from it, and ornament is so 
rich as to become exuberant. Little figures, grimacing 
masks, figures of prophets and saints decorate the sides; 
comic scenes from proverbs and morality-plays are carved 
on the misericordcs. During the first half of the sixteenth 
century most choir-stalls are still Gothic ; those of Amiens, 
Brou, and Audi are some of the richest that were ever made. 
Hut here and there decorative details in the style of the 
Renaissance begin to appear; and sometimes, as in the 
beautiful choir-stalls of G.iillon, carved early in the sixteenth 
century for the Cardinal of Amboise, and now at St. Denis, 
the whole decoration is based upon classical subjects. But 
the thing that persisted and continued to persist during the 
classic period was the form of the stall, which remained 
what it had been made in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. 

Of domestic furniture few specimens have survived, yet 
enough remains to enable us to understand the changes 
which took place in that craft during the Middle Ages. 
The earliest pieces, chests or cupboards of the twelfth, 
thirteenth or fourteenth centuries are built on posts, which 
form the feet; and between these posts planks are fixed 
lengthwise to form the sides; they are carpenter's work. 
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In spite of iron bindings, in spile of linen and leather glued 
inside and sometimes outside, the planks crack, split and 
come out of joint. In the fifteenth century, instead of 
using long and wide planks, the joiner makes a series of 
frames formed of upright and cross pieces tenoned and 
morticed together and sets within them light panels held in 
rebates formed in the frame. The wood may warp, or 
swell ; no break or crack will result. .Modern furniture 
was therefore l>orn in the fifteenth century. During the 
whole of the siiieenih century it continued to be made by 
the joiner ; only its ornament varied and followed the 
fashion. But the veneered and painted furniture of the 
Italian type does not penetrate into France. It is only at 
the end of this century and during the seventeenth century 
that there is a reaction against the eicessivc use of figures 
and mouldings ; the form is simplifteil, and the wood of 
the frame, sshich up to then had itself been ornamented, 
disappears under veneers, veneers of precious wockIs, veneers 
of ebony, or a covering of marquetry ; while the joiner 
disappeared to make way for the lalunel-maker. 

The arts which I have dealt with, briefly, are intended 
for the decoration of buildings, churches or houses, but they 
have a definite purpose of their own, and a special use; 
there are other arts, which are essentially and purely 
decorative, such at wall-paintings, tiufls, embroideries and 
tapestries, and stained glass. These I wish to discuss at 
greater length, since their influence on modern decorative 
art is very clear. 

In the first Christian churches narrow windows admitted 
a Kanty light, and the wide stretches of wall were decorated 
by mosaics and paintings; and these were used also on the 
floor and the vaulting. Mosaics ask for time and patience 
from the artist ; they endure longer, and many have come 
down to us in good condition. Paintings, whether in fresco 
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or encaustic, where the work is in closer relationship with 
the craftsman and at the same time more perishable, have 
nearly everywhere disappeared. Both commonly repre¬ 
sented stories from the Old and New Testaments, martyr¬ 
doms, portraits of the bishops of the place, landscape.-, 
seascapes, hunting scenes and victories symbolized by 
emperors. They are essentially didactic, as is affirmed by 
councils and synods: at Constantinople in 892, and at 
Arras in 1025. Charlemagne decrees in his Capitularies of 
807 that all the interior surfaces of the churches should be 
painted for the instruction of the faiihlul. Sidonius 
Apollinarius, Fortunatus, and Gregory of Tours all relate 
that in Gaul, from the time of the Merovingians, the bishops 
interested themselves in the decoration of their churches. 
Patient, archbishop of Lyons, rebuilt his cathedral and 
enriched it with mosaics. Bishop Namatius had the walls 
of his church of St. Etienne at Clermont covered with 
paintings from the Old and New Testaments, and Gregory 
ol Tours describes how the bishop's wife selected the subjects 
from among the miniatures of a manuscript. Childebert 1 
built St. Vincent and Sainte-Croix at Paris and .adorned the 
floor with mosaics, the walls with paintings, and the ceilings 
with gilding. ’I'hc whole story of St. Martin can be seen 
on the walls of the cathedral of Tours, the famous miracles 
he wrought and his battles with idolatry. Fortunatus cites 
many other instances of such decoration, and he describes 
the piety of the Franks, who had these paintings and mosaics 
made by men of their own nation without invoking the aid 
of the Italians. Under Charlemagne and his successors the 
interior decoration of churches remained equally rich. We 
know the subject of the paintings in Charlemagne’s palace 
at Aix as well as in that of Louis the Pious at Ingelheim. 
Side by side with the story of David and Solomon, the 
founding of Constantinople by Constantine, Charles Martel 
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vanquishing the Frisians, Pepin conquerijig Aquitaine, 
Cliarlemagne overthrowing the Saxons anil the vieloriuus 
battles of the Kniperor ami his ancestors were all to be seen. 
In Reims Catheiiral, which was rebuilt bv Fbbo, his 
successor Hincmar had the walls decorated uuh paintings 
and the floor with mosaics, representing sainti and angels. 
In the monasteries not only the churches but abo the 
dormitories and the refectories were dci orated with 
paintings. 

In the tenth century, this art in France suflered an 
eclipse ; the never-ending wars of the gieat barons, the 
absence of all sense of security, impeded the progress of 
civilization. In Italy, in Switzerland, and in Germany 
there were flourishing centres where the old traditions were 
preserved. There were workshops of renown at Monte 
Cassino, at Salerno, and at Farfa, where the church is 
painted within and without as in the Roumanian churches 
of to-day ; at St. Gall and Reichenau this was also the case. 
The names of some of the artists who worked there have 
come down to us, though their works have almost entirely 
disappeared. During both the tenth and the eleventh 
centuries in France and England it was the usual practice 
to whitewash the wall* and to hang them on feast-days with 
embroideries and precious stuffs, while the timbers of the 
structure were painted. 

The German monk Thcophilus in his Divenarum artium 
xhedula describes the technique of the painters of his clay 
in the following manner. On a wall covered with mrartar 
the painter traced the main lines of his picture, and marked 
in the outlines of his figures; he then laid a wash of fine 
lime over as much of the surface as he could paint in one 
day, and while the lime was still wet he painted the out¬ 
lines in fresco and laid on his colours in a flat wash. .Modelling 
was got by means ol hatching, white lines in the high-lights 
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and dark lines in the shadows. For the light tints a paint 
was used with a white-lead base; there was a dark tint 
which Thcophilus calls ‘ posch made up of a dark green 
mixed with a little red ; feet, hands, and faces were painted 
in a flesh colour made of a mixture of white, cinnabar, and 
ochre. The tints used were few: red and yellow ochres, 
and green and white. Blue was expensive, and diflicuit to 
use in fresco ; it was applied with size on the wash when 
dry, and often flaked oil; it was only used to produce an 
effect of dignity, for the nimbus of Christ or on the edging 
of his robe. 

This technique was employed in the few paintings of the 
twelfth century which have come down to us. At St. Savin 
in Poitou all the histories of the Old and New Testaments 
are painted, and with them are also represented scenes of 
the Last Judgement and the latter end of man. In the same 
style arc the surviving paintings in the churches in the valley 
of the Loire, in Touraine, and in the Sarthe. But while 
Theophilus recommends the dark-blue ground beloved by 
Byzantine and Oriental artists, in the paintings of the North 
of France the flgurcs stand out against a light background, 
and it is not until we reach Central France and Burgundy, 
at Le Puy and Charlicu and Cluny, that we find Romanesque 
frescoes on a blue ground. 

In the Gothic period the size of the windows increased 
so much that the walls became only the supports for the 
intersecting arches of the vaulting, the thrust of which 
was taken by the flying buttresses ; a method of construction 
which allowed full play to the daring of the architect. In 
consequence general schemes of painting were replaced by 
detached pictures in fresco or encaustic filling up a spandrel 
or a segment of the vault. In chapels or little churches 
painters still decorated the walls with sacred scenes, while 
in the rooms of houses or the halls of castles they used 
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scenes from romances; in both cases the pictures form 
a long band painted to resemble tapestry hung on the wall 
and enriched with embroidered borders. Italy accepted 
from Gothic architecture only its main principle, the inter¬ 
secting arches of the vault; the large windows wi-rc rejected, 
since they would have admitted too much sun ; and thus 
Italian churches continued to offer the painter large surfaces 
to decorate. By the end of the thirteenth century the 
Italian painters were accustomed to work in fresco, and 
were thus able to express their thoughts with freeilom and 
rapidity. In the lower church at Assisi the artists still 
retain some of the dryness and harshness of their Byzantine 
masters, but in the upper church, at the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, Giotto and his pupil*, while still pre¬ 
serving the unalterable design of the sacred iconography, 
paint the scenes from the Gospel with freedom, and endow 
their figures with an expression, a sense of life, an case of 
gesture and pose, which then first appear in all their delight¬ 
ful freshness and which continue to increase ail through 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. In other countries, 
in France and England, embroidered hangings and tapestries 
took the place of paintings; these were hung out only on 
the great feast-days to enrich the splendour of the building 
with their glowing colour. 

From the beginning of the Romanesque period work¬ 
shops of embroiderers in the Empire produced such remark¬ 
able works as the mantles preserved in the treasuries of 
Bamberg and Ratisbon, and the famous cope used at the 
coronations of the kings of Hungary, which was made for 
St. Stephen, the king, and his wife Gisela of Bavaria, and 
given by them in 10} I to the church of Stuhlweissenbarg. 
In England, from the tenth century, there were famous 
worbhops of embroiderers, and Durham Cathedral still 
preserves the stole and maniple of its bishop, St. Cuthbert, 
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cnibrokicicd by Qut-cn AuldacJ, the wife of Edward the 
I'dder, who died before 916. English embroiderers kept 
their reputation through all the Middle Ages, and their 
woik, known as opu/ Ani;licimum, was exported to the whole 
of Christendom, notably to Italy, where it was especially 
appreciated by the Popes and Princes of the Church. Eiom 
these workshops must have come that long band of linen 
embroidered in coloured wools which is usually called 
‘ The Bayeux Tapestry’ and attributed to Queen Matilda. 
The whole tragedy of Harold and William, the broken oath, 
the building of the fieet, the invasion of England, the battle 
of Hastings, is there unfolded in scenes full of vivid and 
picturesque detail. Ihe style, the details of dress and 
armour, the lettering of the legends, all suggest that this 
hanging must have been made by English embroiderers at 
the end of the eleventh century under the direction of some 
English clerk, attaihed to the Norman cause, and that it was 
made for VV'illiam’s half-brother Eudes de Courteville, whose 
figure continually appears in the foreground. 

In the thirteenth century there were many embroiderers 
in Paris. The Livre dts Miners of Etienne Boileau, provost 
of the Merchants of Paris from 1258 to 1268, mentions them 
repeatedly. Many examples of later thirteenth and four¬ 
teenth-century woik remain showing most admirable skill 
in execution and grace in design. Such pieces as the Passion 
cope at St. Bertrand de Comminges or the altar frontal of 
the hospital of Chatcau-Thierry, on which the coronation 
of the Virgin, the adoration of the Magi, the presentation 
in the Temple, and St. John and St. Paul are shown beneath 
a trefoiled arch, are compositions of real charm, possessing as 
true a claim to rank as an art as the sculpture which they 
imitate. 

From the fourteenth century tapestry almost completely 
fakes the place of embroidery, and in many cases even of 
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painting in the decoration of churches and castles. Tapes¬ 
tries are mentioned as early as the tenth century, for instance 
as in use at the church of St. Florent, Sauimir, and at the 
court of Queen Adelaide, the wile of Hugh Capet. Frag¬ 
ments of tapestries which may be as old as the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries arc still preserved in the treasuries 
of Halbcrstadt, of St. Gcryon of Cologne, and at Qucdlin- 
burg, but it is not until the beginning of the fourteenth 
century that we hear of workshops equipped with looms 
set vertically {hautt line). This term is hnind for the first 
time in 1303, in an addition to fitienne lioileau's statutes 
of guilds. At that time Arras and Paris were the two chief 
centres of the art ; under the stimulating patronage ol 
Mahaut, Countess of Artois (1302-27), the tapestries of 
Arras became famous for their delicacy and the quality 
of their yarn. King Jean and his sons, Chailes \’ and the 
Dukes of Anjou, Berri, Orleans, and Burgundr, had a great 
liking for tapestries; and we know by the invcntoties of 
their possessions that many were woven for them. \Vc hear 
of scenes from the Old and New Testaments, and Irom the 
lives of the saints, trees and foliage, scenes from roniait' ei of 
chivalry and epic poems such as Gerard de .Severs Wdiiam 
of Aquitaine, the Saini-Graal, representations of allegories 
and moralities like the Proeei de Souper el de it.injuel, 
actually found in the tent of Charles the Bold ; there were 
also scenes of country life, pastorals, hunting scenes, and 
scenes taken from contemporary history, battles, tourna¬ 
ments, and knightly feasts. We know lot instance that the 
Parisian weaver, Nicholas Bataiile, with the help of Jacques 
Dourdin and Pierre Baumetz wove the history of Bertrand 
Uuguesclin ; and that Bataiile and Dourdin carried out in 
less than three years, between 1397 and 14OO, the famous 
set of hangings of the Jousts of St. Denis, which included 
six panels coveting nearly 350 square metres. It was taken 
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away by the Duke of Bedford, and the remains of it may 
perhaps exist even to-day in some English collection. 

One such set of hangings has come down to us almost 
complete, the Apocalypse now preserved in the Cathedral 
of Angers. It is the more precious in that the history of its 
weaving is completely known, thanks to the work of Leopold 
Dclisle, Jules Guilfrey, and Louis de Farcy. The Duke of 
Anjou borrowed from the rich library of his brother 
Charles V a manuscript of the Apocalypse. In the inventory 
of the king’s manuscripts, drawn up in 1380, by the librarian 
Jean Blanchet, there is a note on the margin of the descrip¬ 
tion of the Apocalypse, ‘ The king has lent it to M. d’Anjou, 
for the making of a beautiful tapestry.’ From the miniatures 
in the manuscript the painter Jean de Bruges made large 
cartoons, which were paid for in 1378. Nicholas Bataille 
then began the weaving, which was not finished before the 
middle of the fifteenth century. The whole consists of 
seven large pieces five metres high and twenty to twenty- 
four metres wide, and is thus more than a hundred and fifty 
metres long, and covers a surface of seven hundred and 
twenty square metres. Each piece contains fifteen pictures 
arranged in two rows. In the earlier pieces the background 
is plain, but as the work went on, the backgrounds became 
covered with trellis with a powdering of flowers, butterflies, 
birds, and vines. Thus the whole evolution of the art of 
tapestry, composition, design, and technique can be followed 
in this incomparable set covering, as it does, the whole period 
from 1378 until 1450 or thereabouts. 

During the fifteenth century tapestries were still produced 
in the looms of Arras; but they were somewhat confused in 
composition, and so crowded with scenes and figures that the 
background is completely hidden. The drawing, however, 
is good and the colouring rich. From these workshops came 
most of those pieces in the collection of the Dukes of Bur- 
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gundy which were taken by the Swiss from Charles the 
Bold at Granson and Morat, and are now in the Museum 
of Berne. In 1477 Arras was destroyed by Louis XI, and 
its flourishing industry never revived. The Arras weavers 
migrated to Tournay, Valenciennes, Bruges, and especially 
to Brussels. There weavers were already numerous and the 
new-comers gave a fresh stimulus to their work. The 
magnificent pieces woven for Joanna of Castillo and Mar¬ 
garet of Austria, for Charles V and Philip II, are famous 
everywhere, and are the pride of the collections of Vienna 
and Madrid. Jean de Bruxelles, Bernard van Orley, Peter 
Coeck of Alost, Michael Coxcie, these last working under the 
influence of Raphael and the great masters of the Italian 
renaissance, all produced fine compositions, allegorical, 
didactic, and religious, depicting triumphal processions and 
stories of the gods and heroes drawn from classic mythology. 
The earlier of these compositions were very crowded and 
somewhat oversveighted; the later ones are simpler in 
style and better composed, uniting the elegance of the 
Italian renaissance with the realistic genius of the Flemish 
artists. In France at the end of the fifteenth century and 
the beginning of the sixteenth Gothic art was still a living 
influence in tapestry; an influence clearly to be seen in 
such hangings at the Life of the Virgin and the Life of 
St. Remy at Reims, the history of the Virgin at Notre- 
Dame Je Beaune and the history of the New Testament at 
La Chaise Dieu. Moral scenes, like those which accompany 
this last example, were made known to all by the circulation 
of the Speculum Humana Saivaiumt and the Biilia Pan- 
ftrum. 

In the valley of the Loire a school of tapestry arose whose 
spirit teemed in keeping with the pleasant country of its 
birth and where Gothic art lost something of its hold long 
before the triumph of the Italian renaUtance. Thii school 
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speci.ili/.cci in the fabrication of charming tapestries of rare 
grace and freshness, whore lovers, musicians, and allegorical 
figures stand out against a flowery background; as for 
instance in ‘ The Concert de Rohan ’ in the church of 
St. Florcnt at Saumur, and in the charming panels of ‘ La 
Dame a la Licorne ’, now exhibited in the Cluny Museum 
at Paris. This last piece was possibly made in Central 
France by weavers trained in the School of the Loire. 

Francis I and Henry II tried to establish, under the 
direction of Primaticcio and Philibert de I’Orme his succes¬ 
sor, at Fontainebleau and afterwards at Paris, workshops 
which might hold their own against the weavers of Brussels. 
Some of their productions, for example that in the Clallerie 
Francois I designed l)y Rosso and Primaticcio, are admirable 
alike in composition and execution. But these royal work¬ 
shops rapidly declined during the disturbances and wars of 
the sixteenth century; and at the beginning of the seven¬ 
teenth century Henry IV in order to revive the industry 
was forced to attract to Paris Flemish artists like the Coo- 
mans and the De la Phinche. These he established under his 
special protection and with very considerable privileges in 
the hope of freeing France from the tribute she h.’.d paid for 
over a century to the weavers of Brussels. 

The large number of tapestries woven during the Middle 
Ages is easily explained; they were in frequent use. In 
churches they were hung round the choir and behind the 
choir stalls as a screen against draughts; and on least-days 
they were used to decorate the arches between the nave and 
aisles and those of the triforium above. In the cities the 
streets were hung with them in honour of a procession, 
a stale entry, or solemn ceremony. In castles they were 
hung along the walls and used as door curtains, or were 
fixed on rods for bed testers or behind armchairs in the 
chimney-corner. They served as screens and made the cold 
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and bare halls of strong castles m.-re habitable. 'I'lic luK)k$ 
meant to support tapestry have uiiiii been found still in 
place. They were also used as pariiuons to ditiile the grt-it 
halls into siiuIKt rooms. Sometimes they were spread on 
lloors. This fashion of carpets came from the ca-^i and was 
still unknown in fiance, Kiv^Iaiul, and Northern Kuiopc 
in the middle of tlic thirteeiuh ceniuty ; but when Ideaiior 
of Castile, the bride of Prime Kdw'aui, the lulurc hdward I, 
reached Westminster, she lound lier apartments lurni>hed 
by her own scivants and the (b-ors eu\ercd with i iipet' 
after the Spanbh custom ; and the court then adopted this 
Jashiun. 

Kings and buds c.iiricd tin e tjpestre-'v with them, 
wherever they went; and in ihb way Clurh-s tlie Hold lost 
at Chaii'-on and Moral tlie hne t tapc'lr.t-. ot the liousc ot 
Burgundy, which w<Te carried olf by liie Swi^s when they 
captured his camp and Ins t< nt. 

.Medieval tapestries arc admirably lined to their purpio.c ; 
they make no attempt to rival p.iiiit)tii:, !>ul are pnmaiily 
decorative. 'Papestry must be essentially movable and 
flexible; and the composition ol the bi<ncs rej rewnted 
must be full, cjuict, and dignifu-d, as befits all ornament 
meant to express and compbie the lines of arc)nt<-cturc ; 
it must be full because its t.i‘k to fill up and fill in, and 
thcrcfoic it must not sisow empty 'j.ee-, whi-h would, 
as it were, leave holes in the wall Hi b* covered ; o, figures, 
accessories, and details must be numerous, tbe batkgroundi 
must be covered with foliage and flowers, the hon/on bnc 
must be set high so that the scenes de[ i* ted ilnmld cover the 
space and the sky be reduced to small imjsortance. On the 
other hand, since the technique of tapestry require* that it 
be seen from a distance, it is u'clesi to model the flgurc* 
too carefully; the colouring must be simple, limited in 
icale, without tho»c half-tones and broken colours which 
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alter quickly in the light and lose their relative values. 
Tapestry must give an impression of gaiety and joy, so grey 
and neutral tones must be avoided. It is by brilliance and 
directness of colouring and not by a manifold scheme of 
tints that tapestry achieves its effects. Such are the rules 
of the great art of tapestry in the Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance ; and it is the infringement of these rules which 
makes the tapestries of the nineteenth century seem to us 
BO poor and mean. 

With the history of the art of stained glass I shall bring 
to an end this rapid survey of the industrial and decorative 
arts of the Middle Ages. Here too we find the same com¬ 
plete harmony between composition and technique and 
purpose, the tame break at the Renaissance due to the 
failure to understand this fundamental rule, and in the end 
the modern return to the old technique. The purpose of 
stained glass is to fill in the window-spaces ; it is also meant 
to instruct, and to give to the interior of church or hall 
a warm and luminous atmosphere, delighting the eye and 
uplifting the spirit. At the same time it must be a mosaic 
of glass, a truth thoroughly understood by the medieval 
artist. The glass itself is stained right through its substance ; 
the pieces are rough and irregularly shaped, cut with a hot 
iron and trimmed with a grozing-iron * to follow the lines 
of the cartoon ; they are set in leads, which are themselves 
stiffened by an iron tracery, to which, after the twelfth 
century, stone bars were added. The colours are simple : 
a cobalt blue, a copper red, a green got from copper, purple 
from manganese, and a yellow; they are separated by the 
thick leads, which allow to each colour its own value; and 
their arrangement shows an admirable understanding of the 
laws of translucent colours, laws very different from those 

* A species of pincers or nippers used to crush the roush edges of 
Che pieces of glass. 
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applying to colours laid on an opaque surface. The lines of 
the figures, the folds of the drapery and details generally 
are painted in grisaille, strongly defined since they are 
meant to be seen against the light and from a distance. 
The subjects are simple; when the windows arc lofty the 
figures arc few and on a large scale, and often isolated; 
in other cases they arc filled with small pictures easily under¬ 
stood by the people of the Middle Ages, who knew every 
incident in the lives of the Saints. Such windows set forth 
the story of the Deity, of the Virgin, and of the Saints with 
all that luxury of detail which lives for us in the text of the 
(joldcn Legend. Such are the windows in the choir of 
St. Denis, which were made between li-jo and 1144 under 
the supervision of Sugcr himself. These win.lows, un¬ 
happily much restored, represent the history of the Virgin, 
that of .Moses, the tree of Jesse, and parallel scenes from the 
Old and New Testaments. Such again arc the windows 
in the west front of Chartres Cathedral, where the tree of 
Jesse once more is the subject chosen ; a subject repeated 
in the Sainte Chapclle at I’aris, at Vork, at Canterbury, and 
later on at Autun, at Beauvais, and in many other churches 
in France, Lngland, and Germany from the thirteenth to the 
sixteenth century. A little of the glass in the cathedrals of 
Le Mans and Angers, the great painting of the Crucifixion 
in the window at the end of the choir at Poitiers, and 
a certain amount of stained glass at Chalons sur .Marne, 
Strasbourg, and Augsburg date from the twelfth century. 
In the thirteenth century the sice of windows was increased 
as if for the purpose of giving more space to the glass- 
painters, so great was the love of our forefathers for the 
beauty of glass through which the tun seemed for ever to 
shine, and where the whole story of the Golden Legend 
was unfolded amid the blue of heaven. At Chartres, 
roiliert, Bourges, Le .Mans, Reims, Suissont, Angers, and 
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Tours there arc magnificent windows, as also in the choirs 
of Sens, Laon, and Lyons. These are all filled either with 
scenes arranged in a series of medallions or with large figures 
of saints, apostles, and prophets; and when vve enter these 
great cathedrals of the thirteenth century the iridescent 
light which passes through these windows falls upon us and 
straightway transports us to a higher world. Who is there 
who has not felt the sudden thrill which seizes on the visitor 
to the Saintc Chapellc at Paris as he suddenly enters the 
upper chapel from the dark staircase and meets the blaze 
of colour which bursts upon him from a thousand medallions 
in the fifteen great windows, with their story of the Bible 
told in its entirety ? 

During the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the tech¬ 
nique of stained glass remained unchanged ; composition 
was lightened and simplified and large figures almost every¬ 
where took the place of narratives. A silver stain, which 
could be melted into the glass, and a flesh colour were 
added to the glass-worker’s palette without overloading it ; 
diapered backgrounds gave a new brilliance and the windows 
in the choir of Evreux and in the chapels along the nave 
of Strasbourg are as beautiful as any of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. In the sixteenth century the technique 
of glass painting became more scientific but remained 
obedient to the laws which govern the true art of stained 
glass. The glass was in larger pieces, smoother, and less 
thick; it was often composed of two layers of different 
colour to give greater variety and intensity. Sometimes 
portions of the upper layer were removed with a small tool 
and in this way pretty effects of colour could be obtained. 
Compositions usually remained clear and simple, often 
copied from engravings or drawings and adapted to the 
limitations of glass. One of the most flourishing workshops 
was that of Engrand Lcprince at Beauvais, where early in 
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the siitecnth century m.ignlficcnt windows were produced; 
for example, the famous Tree of Jesse on a blue ground 
in St. Etienne at Beauvais and the Chariot window in 
St. Vincent at Rouen. The churches of .Montmoiem y and 
Ecouen both possess scries of stained-glass windows ofilie 
s.ime date, which clearly show the influence of the Ile-de- 
France school; the technique is as enclient as the com¬ 
positions arc beautiful. Ses-eral churches in Paris have 
preserved some of this glass, which was so abunilant licfore 
the fashion of the eighteenth century and the Revolution 
brought about its disappearance ; instances arc St. Etienne 
du Mont, St. Merry, St. Gervais, St. (Germain rAiucrtois, 
and La Saintc-Chapclle at Vincennes. The Norman school 
also produced a considerable quantity of stained glass, and 
the churches of Rouen can still show splendid examples; 
others can be found at Louviers, Pont-Audemer, Conches, 
and in many other churches of the departments of the Eure 
and the Scinc-Inferieure. In Champagne also there was 
a great industry, especially at Troyes and round that town ; 
this glass is perhaps less beautiful, less rich than that of 
Normandy and the Ile-de-France, but the matters of it had 
a perfect understanding of their art. Their colours are 
simple and fresh, the tones are clearly separated, the figures 
few and sharply outlined ; ail the glass is stained throughout 
its thickness, and the colour enhanced by the use of silver 
stain and gnsatlle. 

In other parts of France there arc noteworthy windows, 
such as the window with the story of St. Louis at Cham- 
pigny-sur-Veude near Chinon, the Tree of Jesse with its 
clear white background in the Cathedral at Autun ; and 
above all the magnificent windows made for Margaret ol 
Austria in 1518 in her chapel of Brou. 'ITie most beautiful 
of these is the window in which she has had herself shown 
as the donor kneeling opposite to her husband Philibert le 
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Hcau. Between them is shown the Assumption of the 
Virgin, crowned by a fine frieze after Titian representing 
the triumph of I'aith. The Italian Renaissance had given 
to stained glass a nesv iconography with new details, mag¬ 
nificent models to use, but its technique remained that of 
the Middle Ages. In the middle of the sixteenth century 
a new technique appeared, the art of painting in enamel on 
glass. It was an easy art, and ivon its way with the artists, 
but it led them into an absurdity, the folly of imitating in 
glass paintings on canvas, and this course brought about the 
ruin of the art of stained glass. It was only by returning 
to the technique of the Middle Ages that nineteenth-century 
artists were able to recapture the true beauty and glory of 
stained glass. 

In the course of this brief study we have seen how closely 
the industrial arts follow the evolution of art in general, 
and how intimately they are connected with the decorative 
portions of the building, for which they provide the orna¬ 
ment. We have also seen that the ornament they give is 
a function of their technique, which in turn depends on 
the use made of it. This freedom in the use of ornament 
is the foundation of medieval art; it is this freedom that 
once more inspires modern ornament, and has given back 
to us the art of tapestry and of stained glass. 


MaacEL Aubert. 
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LITERATURE 


i. SOME ASPECTS OF MEDIEVAL LATIN 
LITERATURE 

T he modern student who sits down to write of medieval 
literature in any of its many aspects may well bethink 
himself of a story from the early days of the coming of the 
Friars. It is related in a Franciscan sermon that a certain 
priest was wont, year by year, to keep the feast of St. 
Nicholas (our Santa Claus). And, lo, it chanced that he 
became so poor that he was unable to celebrate the wonted 
festivity {cnviviiim). As he lay in bit bed thinking what 
to do, there sounded in his ear the bells ringing to Matins. 
The refrain of the first expressed his own perplexity. ‘ What 
shall I do f What shall I do f ’ (//« it Jr ay ; in it fray.) 
The second answered it: ‘ Borrow away. Borrow away ’ 
(A erty ; A erry). While he was cogitating where the 
money was to come from for repayment, they both sounded 
together, and it seemed to him that they said ; ‘ Something 
from one, something from him ’ {Kt it uh, it it ti ; it it 
un, it it tl). And he rose and kept the feast with borrowed 
money. The sermon, we are told, was approved by the 
Chapter. If our osvn borrosvings do not meet with the 
same approval we may console ourselves with the reflection 
chat this story at any rate hat in it something of the music 
of the Middle Ages at well at an illustration of the mingling 
of languages which made the thirteenth century pregnant 
with wonderful possibilities for the future of literature. 
Fastidious Roman ears of Jerome’s time disliked the 
L 2 
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‘ sacred but barbaritus language ’ of the Scriptures with 
more reason, it must be admitted, than an earlier critic 
had for fimling ‘ Patavinity ’ in I.ivy. But the austere 
classicist of a later day has extended less toleration still to 
the Latin of the Middle Ages. Certainly it belongs neither 
to the Golden nor the Silver Age as those are ordinarily 
discriminated ; and there are many who would scoff at the 
Suggestion that it is not, therefore, to be condemned. 
The language of the Ne v Testament lay under a similar 
cloud of disparagement so long as it was regarded as merely 
a debased form of classical Greek. A label is at best an 
incomplete description : a false, or misinterpreted, label 
may be not merely misleading but the instrument of a great 
wrong, more especially when it extends to six folio volumes 
with lour more of appendix or supplement, as is the case 
with the monumental work of Chailcs du Fresne du Cange 
with its damning title Glossarium Mediae et Injimae Lattm- 
tatis. Vet it is probable that what scoffers have rendered 
as * Infamous Latin ’ will share in days to come something 
like the same rehabilitation as has been granted to the 
Koine, when it is recognized as the living organ of expression 
of an age and of people whose heirs and debtors are the 
critics themselves. 

We shall remind ourselves of the dangers of exaggeration 
on the other side. Regarded as in any strict sense a succes¬ 
sion to that of classical writers, the l.atinity of many of the 
medieval composers in prose or verse would justify most 
of the hard things that have been said against it. It was 
inevitable that it should show some change when the works 
of the great stylists had fallen into oblivion or disrepute. 
Cicero wrote verse (of a kind) as well as prose; but no voice 
was heard in the Middle Ages to say ‘ Vates Tulli gentilium 
Da Christo testimonium ’, and as for his prose men remem¬ 
bered rather Jerome’s awful warning of celestial condemna- 
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lion ‘ Cicernnianus cs! ’ \’lri;il oscapnl. lufilly, lo 
win from iJantc the most glorious of vitiJicaiioiii. But 
N’irgil could he crcviiied with a iheologkal and. an cthiial 
interest, and if this could hardly he said of Horace or of 
Ovid except hy those who were prepared lo hrheve any¬ 
thing to he profitable to edification, if properly uti.ler'tood, 
such minds were not wanting in theological <ir. lec at least 
in the Middle Ages. But any one who tales the trouble to 
examine the character of the clas'ical quotations to he 
found in works or letters from the tsvellth to the fourteenth 
centuries will he astonished at their limited range, and the 
more when he compares them with the not after all very 
extensive collections of works lound in catalogues of mo¬ 
nastic libraries.* And if the time came when authors were 
content or obliged to impart to their writings an appearance 
of learning or of wit by a classical ' tag ’ or two borrowed 
through Aulus Gcllius or Jerome or Macrobius or some 
lesser light, there were many to whom (to all appearance) 
even so much was unknown or unesteemed. \ ct never 
always nor to all, for the classical tradition did not wholly 
die at any time; nor is it wise to assume that it did so, in 
order to glorify the Renaissance. But still leo shall we 
understand the Middle Ages if we seek to defend them by 
pointing to such evidences as relics surviving in a scene of 
universal ruin. It is along othc r lines, if at all, that we shall 
find the clue to what we arc seeking, namely in a new trend of 
language and in some ways a new dcvehipment of literature. 

A return to Jerome may seem to need apology, save to 
those who read him ; but to draw from that fount of learning 

' The present wnicr had made some tentatise efforts lossardl a study 
of their range, when the appearance of the fascinaiing f/otorv o/C/diiiraf 
SchoUribtp from tht Sixth Cmtury B.C. It ibl End oj tht Mtddlt /fges 
(vol. i, Cambridge University Press, 1901) by Dr. J E, Sandys provided 
the enduring delight which outweighs all temporary disappoinimenta. 
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once is to return many times. I'licre is a curiously inter¬ 
esting passage, however, which may serve as excuse here: 
‘ The Galatians,’ he says, ‘ except for the Greek speech, 
which is that of all the Orient, have almost the same tongue 
of their own as the people of Trives; it does not matter 
if some corruptions have crept in thence, for the Africans 
have to some extent changed the tongue of the Phoenicians, 
and Latin itself is daily being changed by time and place.’ 
We are not concerned with the Galatians, though we 
remember that as to Trives Jerome is speaking from personal 
knowledge. But the modification of Latin to which he 
thus points at the opening of the fifth century made startling 
progress in the centuries that followed. Nor was it without 
ostensible defenders in unexpected quarters. The less 
carefully guarded utterances of great men are the most 
interesting and therefore have the best chance of remem¬ 
brance. There are few students of such matters who have 
not either hailed or deplored the protest of Gregory the 
Great against subjecting the Divine Oracles to the rules of 
Donatus, even if they do not follow John of Salisbury in 
attributing to him the crime of burning the Palatine 
Library. But the great Pope was not a mere ‘ Philistine ’; 
and while ‘ nugae et seculares litterae ’, which he deemed 
unworthy of a religious layman and still more of a bishop, 
included much that we should deem valuable, bis censure 
is not an excuse for barbarism, though it has often been 
thus interpreted. His plea is for something else in com¬ 
parison with which, by the irony of history, not the bodies 
of Christians but the books of pagan Romans seemed viU 
damnum. It is curious, however, that his apprehensions 
have not more often been noticed as a testimony to the still 
powerful influence of the Classics at a time when it has been 
regarded as well-nigh dead. However, it is more certain 
that barbarism came than that its course could have been 
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•ensibly affected by any conceivable action of the rulcri 
of the Church. 

The problem of the future, a> Jerome has shown U', was 
not entirely new. None but the uiirelleilmf; suppoe 
that the ordinary Roman citiaen of Northern Italy, 
or of Rome itself, in the last days of the Republic, talked 
to his neighbour, still less in his family, in the style of 
Cicero’s Orations or Caesar’s Cimmrnsartes^ or in the earlv 
days of the Empire wrote to his fticii.ls in the noinncr of 
the younger I’liny. And already loan-wortls are eiiniing 
into use in quite respectable circles for other things besides 
means of conveyance. Alter all the use of appropriate 
* neologisms ’ is far from being a sign of linguistic or even 
of literary decadence, and the best writers of most ages and 
countries have provided ‘ exceptions ’ to the rules ol 
grammarians as well as of prosodisis. But we arc witnesse*, 
as we study, of a marvellous phenomenon—the making of 
two of the great languages of the modern world, Ercnch 
and English ; and in the process many streams converge. 
In this, as in all study really scientific, observation must 
precede criticism. Let us look at some of the most startling 
examples that we can find, Jorilanes, a Gothic ecelesiastic 
of the sixth century, writes history and avails himself 
liberally of existing materials: they are in Latin, and he 
too would write in Latin, though it is to him a foreign 
language and his grammar and syntax are shaky: ‘ scito,’ 
he says, ‘ me maiorum secutum scriptis ex corum latissima 
prata paucos flores legisse.’ Let us move on five hundred 
years or more to the greatest of the ‘ Chansons de Geste*. 
Roland is enumerating the duties of the vassal to hu 
lord: 


For son signor deit horn lofitr grant mals 
E endurer e forx freia e grant call. 

Si’n deit hom perdre del sane e de b cam. 
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It is Latin without mixture, if not pure. An eminent 
French critic has amused himself and us by writing out the 
Latin which it represents: 

Pro sunin srninrem dehet homo siiilerirc grandcs ni.dos 

Ft indurate ct fortes frigidos ct grandcs calidos. 

Sic mdc debet liomo pctdcrc dc ilium sanguincm ct de illam 
tarncm.* 

The maicutic process is horrible, but it is a line irgorous 
child that is born. Or we may look at an intermediate 
stage of ‘ progress ’ or decay. The student who has not 
made the acquaintance of the Historia Francorum of 
Gregory of Tours has still an unforgettable joy in store. 
The great classicist in Sir John Sandys regards its Latinity 
with grave disapprobation ; but in the sympathetic hands 
of M. Bonnet it yields nearly 800 pages of a study as fasci¬ 
nating as it is illuminative.* There we may see something 
of the way in which things came to be, the sources ot 
confusion of sound and of form, and the curious vagaries 
of sixth-century syntax, of which Gregory’s fondness for 
a nominative or accusative absolute are but two among 
many. 

We cannot enter into the hotly disputed question of 
the relative proportions of Latin and indigenous elements 
in the ptoduction of* French ’. It was not perhaps without 
malice that M. Bonnet placed on the title-page of his book 
the words of Gregory: * Per meam rusticit.itcm ucstram 
prudentiam exercebo.’ It is the wildest absurdity, however, 
to suppose that all medieval writers who wrote Latin wrote 
‘ dog Latin ’. It could never be wholly so while Jerome 
and Augustine and Gregory the Great were studied, even 
if we depreciate unduly Orosius, John Cassian, Cassiodorus, 

* FfMinand Rrunot in Pelit de J’lilevitie, //ufooe de la Lartguf ti it 
ta l.iticraturr Jraii(atsfy U. 11, p a-i. 

* Lt Latin lit Giigoirt de Touts (Paris, llachette, 1S90). 
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Boethius, or Isidore ol Seville. -Aiui in ihc lunds of the 
Schoolmen, Latin as a living language hecainc a liialccliial 
instrument of marvellous lleiihility as well as cogent lone, 
certainly without j'roiiticing any mii’rr"ion of ' lusticity' 
upon the reader. By the thiriecmh century titosseteste 
could write that there were in Lngland two languages— 
Latin for the clergy, French for the ignorant, lor Kngli'h 
had not as yet come once more into its ovsn in general 
esteem. But ‘ Latin for the clergy’ in days when, as it 
has heen sai.l, ‘ the Church was the common shelter lor all 
who held the pen ’ meant a ceitain Idas as well as a <iitain 
limitation in the mode of literary development. It would be 
instructive, but it is for our prc'etii purpose striitly irre¬ 
levant, to discuss the number ol ignorant ‘chrgy’ even 
among those in sacred orders at any period. '1 he priest 
who shocked St. Boniface in the eighth century by adminis¬ 
tering bapti'in ' in nomine I’atria et I'llia et Spiritii .amta ’ 
svas certainly not unique in his igiiotaner, but scarcely 
more typical than the schoolboy who wrote ‘ intelhgere 
dor’ for 'I am given to iindersiaii.r in the ninetecnih. 
Our concern is with the formative mnucnccs which moulded 
the language no less than the thought of the .Middle Ages 
as well as with the ignorant or unmstruitr l who made 
strange use of materials, the history and meaning of which 
they very imperfectly undcr'ti od. 

Foremost among such influences must be placed the 
Latin Scriptures in the \ ulgate vctsi'in. II any demon¬ 
stration were necessary it might be lound in the difhculty 
experienced bv modern sch'dars in getting behind the 
Vulgate. But again we must besvare of exaggeration. 
One of the first and hardest lessons for the medievalist is to 
learn not to accept general statements on whatever authority 
without examination of their meaning and validity. .Not 
every child of well-to-do parents in the Middle Ages saw 
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in a vision of the night at the age of eight a grave com¬ 
manding figure which inquired ‘ Hast thou read the Book 
of Joshua, the son of Nun ? ’ and another that demanded 
‘ Dost thou know the Book of Tobit ? ’ And Gregory 
answered, of Joshua that he had never heard of it, that he 
was having great difficulty in learning to read at all, and of 
Tobit that he had not read it. And many eminent persons, 
including Henry Beauclerc, would probably have been 
incapable of doing so at any age. Again, there is strong 
reason for thinking not merely that Gregory knew and used 
other versions, or at least another version, besides the 
Vulgate, but that it is the Latin of some of these rude 
older versions which lies behind some of the word-forms 
in Old French. It must be remembered, too, that the 
influence of the Scripture language might be very large 
even among people who could not read. It is harder to 
trace literary or linguistic influence of Missal or of Breviary, 
though the latter provided stories for sermons which were 
helped out by other ‘ Pulpit aids ’ often of greater length 
than variety. But the modern student may be grateful for 
an inheritance in prayers and hymns of the riches of which 
he is too often unconscious. We cannot resist the tempta¬ 
tion to transcribe three out of many which every reader 
will recognize as already known in English dress: 

‘ Deus, auctor pads et amator, quern nosse vivere, cui 
•ervire regnare cst, protege ab omnibus impugnationibus 
supplices tuos : ut qui defensione tua fidimus, nullius hostili- 
tatis arma timeamus.'' 

‘Deus, qui fidelium mentes unius efficis voluntatis, da 
populis tuis, id amare quod praecipis, id desiderate quod 
promittis, ut inter mundanas varietates ibi nostra fixa sint 
corda ubi vera sunt gaudia.’ * 

* Cf. Second Collect, for Peace, Morning Pravfr. 

* Cf. Collect of FourtK Sunday after Easter. 
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‘ Deu«, in tcsperantium fortitude, adcsto propitiut invfvca- 
tionibus nostrij; et quia sine tc niliil potest mortalii 
infirniitas, praesta auiilium gratiae tuae, ut in exequendit 
mandatis tuis et voluntate tibi et artione placeaimis.’' 

This is great I.atin, whether it be of the seventh or of 
any century, and will remain so whatever critiiism may be 
offered of language or syntax. Anil the same may be held, 
if with a difference, yet also an added attractivenr«, of the 
hymns. The Christian Church, it has been finely said, 
started on its way singing.* .Ambrose had to meet the 
Arian charge that his hymns were to the people at magic 
spells; and for us too ‘ Acterne return conditor ’ or 
‘Splendor paternac gloriac ’ have the same attraction, if 
for a different reason. In course of time eaih Hour service 
came to have its hymn, and no less the Seasons and the 
Saints’ days. The iambic tetrameters of Ambrose were 
paralleled by other classical metres but also by systems of 
scansion by accent, of elision and o( rhymed ver'et which 
had no strictly classical ancestry. I nder musical inffuencei 
perhaps as early as the eighth century came the ‘ tropes * 
or added melodies, for glory rather than for tense, and the 
sequences or * proses ’ which from the ninth century 
onwards came to supply rhythmiial verses to fit the added 
melody, ‘ Prose’ because at first not metrical, ‘Sequentia’ 
because supplying words for the trope JoUotetng after c.g. 
the Alleluia of the Mass. .Most famous among such com¬ 
positions are ‘ V'eni sancte Spiritus’, perhaps by Innocent III 
in the thirteenth century and the ‘ Stola regni laurcatus’ 
or the ‘ Heri mundus exultavit ' of Adam of St. Victor Krme 
fifty years earlier. Of favourite hymns we can name but 
a few. Who does not love the ‘ Cultot Dei memento ’ of 

‘ Cf. Collect of First Sunday after Trinity. 

• '.V. H. Frere, Wsaini /fnrirsu and t/Wern; Hiiltnral Eduim 
(Clowes, 1909), a work to which this section is deeply tmlebted. 
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I’ruJcntius or the ‘ Pangc lingua’ and ‘ Vexilla Regis’ 
of Kortunatus or the great hymn for Prime by an unknown 
author, ‘ lam lucis orto sidere ’ f If we can no longer 
assign to Bernard of Clairvaux ‘ lesu, dulcis memoria ’, nor 
even pcrliaps ‘ Salve, cuius dulcis vultus ’ as we can the 
‘Ilic breve vivitur ’ and ‘ Ilora novissima ’ to Bernard of 
Morlas, that need not lessen our appreciation of any of 
them ; and the ‘ Alleluia, dulce carmen ’, ‘ Alleluia piis 
edite laudibus ’, or ‘ Urbs Sion aurca, patria lactea ’, though 
anonymous have as secure a place as the ‘ O quanta qualia 
sunt ilia sabbata ’ of Abailard, the ‘ Stabat mater dolorosa ’ 
of Jacoponc, the ‘ Dies irae ’ of Thomas of Cclano, or the 
‘ Quisquis valet numerate ’ and ‘ Jerusalem luminosa ’ of 
Thomas a Kempis. Our list is becoming a catalogue ; but 
that is itself a striking tribute to the capacity of these 
hymns for expressing the hopes and fears and longings of 
the human spirit, as well as its deepest devotion in ‘ Sancti 
venite, Christi corpus sumite ’—the wonderful Irish hymn 
of the seventh century—or its reasonable faith, in the 
‘Adoro te devote’, the ‘Bone pastor, panis vere’, and the 
‘ Verbum supernum prodiens' of Thomas Aquinas. It has 
been said of some of the later hymns that they have a devo¬ 
tional rather than a literary value, and it may be so, nor 
need we greatly deplore that they should have been not 
less loved when we remember that the ‘ Hymnum canentes 
martyrum ’ and ‘ Praecursor altus luminis ’ of the Venerable 
Bede failed to win affection because they lacked the inspiration 
which others could give. 

We learn from a modern writer on the Middle Ages that 
‘ all life was saturated with religion to such an extent 
that the people were in constant danger of losing sight of 
the distinction between things spiritual and things tem¬ 
poral The inference that he draws is misleading, for the 
human impulse to parody is as independent of saturation 

' J. Huiiinga, 7 bi /Pamoj oj ibt Muhilt Agts (Arnold, 19x4), p. 140. 
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uith religion as it h csscntMlly ot’ iiuIkc or profanity. 
The austerity and ditficulty *'f chsMial metres might <ir 
might not provoke tlio product oi an Onum the 

solemn jesting of the gravely frivolous; hut aaenitul 
8 can>ionj tlic lure of rhyilwn and <»f rhvine, and a i^tvhv 
tune proved to many as irrcsistil'lc as tlu-v arc Mill tound 
to be to unregenerate mind'. V..uth beiau'c it i> y«'ung 
would slav’ a giant (which alter all !> nnc "f the glniies ul 
yr)uth) ; and GoIms vshethcr repf'"*intcd liy luim ni'-n <>f 
one of the powers that he, even {horr/->co r.'jrr^nt/) a Hohop, 
may he slain perhaps hv a set nf dcri'ive ver es .is well at 
by a stone Irom a sling. And student' in all civili/cd landi 
in all ages liavc tlieir sorn:^ ol whuh the rdrain will 
remain wlien tlic rest is torg<»tien. We wonder how many 
hut for that would rem<*mhcr inure than tlu- fust line of 
* Heus, Rogcrc I ’ Some will he i-i oe, Sfune gay, tbppant, 
amorous, irreverent, sometimes oh'ctnr; tlic Ch.luid;c 
verse or ‘ Carinina Hurana ’ .nhn-ved a popularity Inun the 
twelfth century onwards at whuh it is <jiiitc u'rlrst and 
even, some m ly think, ipiite unncM e*'jr\ to hr shotked. 
All metres, all methods of cump'-onun. were fair game or 
natural instruments, and m the Cunti'i)fo (folta/y it has been 
laid, ‘ nests that one medieval Latin verse whuh everybody 
Still knows by heart: “Meum csi pr*)} ositum m tal'crna mori 
. . ^ That is the lighter side ; hut satire could l>c alike 

fierce and almost diabolically ingenious as any one may icc 
for himself who cares to turn to poems atinliutcd to Walter 
Map which were first published by the Camden Society 
or the jfux (Cfsprtt of the Anglo l.atin latinsti of the 
twelfth century issued under the grave auipitci of the 
Master of the Rolls. 

The spirit of the Middle Ages is impatient of capture, 
insusceptible of analysis, though many have estayed the 
task, and we may derive instruction, if also amusemest, 

‘ H. O. Tajlor, Tir .'/iWfMannilUa, 19111,0. Ii 8 . 
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from watching them. ‘ The men of the Middle Age 
a critic will tell us, ‘ were big children, credulous, and 
naifi, who in history preferred anecdotes, in sermons 
txmpla, and in science the fantastical and the marvellous. 
Men who saw God and the devil everywhere could possess 
neither the critical spirit nor the gift of observation.’ * 
Dislinguamus, O sodalet! The twig weibliche is everywhere 
the mother of the eternal child, but grown men were grown 
men even if they kept that spirit, and even though ‘ their 
astronomers are astrologers, their chemists alchemists, their 
mathematicians sorcerers’. If the four chief attributes of 
man at his highest be Love, Reason, Faith, and the sense 
of Wonder, they at least had them all : which does not 
mean that they always used them well. It is quite true 
that they loved stories in their histories, especially stories 
of marvel or of portent. Yet we are not really sorry to find 
Matthew Paris, greatest of medieval chroniclers, turning 
aside to describe and to paint that wonderful elephant 
which is his joy (and ours). But he did not see in it the 
devil as Philippe de Thaon had called the ‘ cocodrille ’ 
(crocodile) in ‘ the oldest and for that reason in itself the 
most interesting of French Bestiaries ’, written in England 
about a century earlier. De Thaon tells us that his work 
is translated from Latin, but he introduces Latin into it. 
We see the same influence at work in sermons in what is 
known as the ‘ macaronic style ’, with its strange mixture 
of Latin and French, a mixing of languages which reacted 
on the language of the people and which survived even 
when sermons preached in vulgari, whether French or 
English, became common. Giraldus Cambrensis, so he 
himself relates, once reduced a Welsh congregation to tears 
by preaching to them in Latin of which they understood 
not a word; but some priests could not understand the 
Latin of their texts so well as their hearers, if we may 
‘ A. Piaget in Petit de Jullcville, op. ni., II. ii, p. 165. 
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credit his account of one who, preaching on St. Luke vii. 41, 
treated ‘ quingentos ’ and ‘ quinquaginta ’ as ilie same, and 
being pressed by the praepoiitus t ilhe : ' Tlicn he slid not 
give either more than tlic other,’ erttiiMted himself with 
the eipl.ination : ‘The one lot wcic Angesin pennies, the 
others sterling.’ The story, and there arc many like it, 
may tempt some readers to turn lor ihemsclvcs to the 
Gemma F.iclesiaiiica from svhich 11 is taken. It was written 
for the instruction of ilergy by a man who knesv their 
dilhculiics and is full of things sshiih they would remember. 
Of the same kind, but ssith la)-hearers in view, arc the 
enormous collections of ‘ ciempla ’ whnh the reader will 
find in the works of men like Bromyard or Hrumion or other 
authors of a ‘ Summa I’raeiiicantium ’. 

Truth embodied in a talc has pioverbial efli. iency, but 
it certainly received illustration by strange means and in 
strange quarters. To F.ngland and to the fourteenth < ctitury 
lielong the ‘Contes .Moralises’ of the Franciscan, Nicolai 
Bozon. But of even greater influenic is the celebrated 
‘Gesta Romanorum’, belonging also perhaps originally to 
Kngland in the end of the thirteenth lentury, but famous 
throughout Europe and exercising in tts Latin or its English 
form an attraction which those who read it will readily 
acknowledge. ‘Either directly or in.lirectly [it] furnished 
to Boccaccio the ground-work of his tale of the 7 ”tea t riendt ; 
to Lydgate of his 7 aU oj Ttco Sienhanu ; to Gowct and 
Chaucer of their History of Constance; to Shakspere of 
hii Merchant of Fenice, Lear, and Perulet (’.) ; to Parnell 
of his Hermit; to \Val(X)lc of his Myitenoui Mother ; and 
to Schiller of his tale of FriJoltn.’ ‘ The claim perhapi gocl 
too far ; but it wa» certainly one of the most popular of all 
medieval boob; and if it u stronger in moral* than in 

* S. J. Hcrrta(e, Ttr Early EmfUlb ymurmi 0/ ikr Crtta Ramanartm 
(Early Engiiab Teat Society, Eatta Senea, aiaiii), p. aivi. The moral is 
on p. 41. 
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history, ‘ thcr be many of us that vvoll rathir put her lyf 
and trust in to the help of the world pan to the help of god, 
pc which is not oonly myghti but almyghty; and pcrforc 
teith oure saviour Si habueritis fidem ut granum synapii, 
foteritis dictri huic monli tranii, et transifi. That is to say, 
if ye have feith, as moche as hath pe corn of synewey, ye 
shull mow sey to a mounten, passe, and hit passeth at a word 
of you ’,—and that is what the medieval writer wished his 
readers chielly to understand. 

It has been made a reproach to the Middle Ages that 
they brought into prominence Latin authors of the second 
or third rank or of no rank at all in preference to most of the 
Great Ones. Yet if we look for the manuscripts of one 
author who is usually adduced as an example, we shall find, 
strange to say, only one complete manuscript of Phaedrus 
in existence. That the Roman fabulists enjoyed popularity 
may be as true as that in the Gala or the Fabulists of the 
thirteenth century we find traces of eastern influence. 
In the case of the ‘ Directorium Humanae V'itae ’ of John of 
Capua in the thirteenth or the ‘ Liber Kalilac et Dimnae ’ 
of Raymond of Biziers in the following century this cannot 
be doubted. When the latter translated a work which he 
had found in Spanish into Latin ‘ que lingua communior 
cst et intelligibilior ceteris ’ to the glory of the Divine 
Name, the utility of the state, and the honour, among 
others, of Philip of France and Margaret of England, he 
disclosed the history so far as he knew it, of this * liber 
regius But in less clear cases caution is necessary, for 
there are many stories which arc, or seem to be, part of the 
common stock of most of the races of the world. Again the 
‘ fabulae ’ may be in prose or verse, of considerable length 
like the work of ‘ Raimondus de Biterris ’ or as short as the 
‘parable’ of Odo of Cheriton (d. 1247), ‘ Vnde Archita 
Tarentinus offensus servienti alt: Quantum te afilictarem. 
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nisi irjtus essem ! ’ or the founctn lines of ‘Johannes dc 
Schepeya ’ on the birds choosing a ling, with its conclusion 
' Idco necessarium est ut praelatus sciat paserre, iciat 
picare et quandoijiie percutcre suhicito', ne lawmiant, 
ct teneat medium inter niniiam simphciiatrm et niniiam 
seuetitatem’—reflections whieh have an additional interest 
since John of Sheppey (d. 1360) was himself a bishop. 

Equally or even more fruitful for purposes of ‘ edification' 
or warning were stories from the Lives of the Saints, whether 
taken from the Breviary or scattered in separate composi¬ 
tions or preserved in oral tradition. 'I'hey are almost 
innumerable, and if the reader thinls, as he will, that he 
observes a great samene's of treatment and of imident in 
many of them, one of the most illustrious of the Bsdlandists 
will show him how this came to be.* But it was no accident 
that the compiler of the most famous of all popular collec¬ 
tions, the LegrnJa durea, the thinccnth-century An hbishop 
of Genoa, James of Varaggio, whom we call Jacobus dc 
(or a) Voraginc, was a Dominican, and therefore car frnjtnt 
a preacher. No work of its kind can compare with it in its 
influence alike before and after the discovery of printing. 
Early printers did not produce what would not sell, and 
Wynkyn de Wordc chose even better, when he selected the 
Gena Romanorum and ihc LegenJa durea, than Caxton with 
Le Jeu d’Etkect moralise or the Trealise of Ilaiekyng. To the 
modern student of folk-lore and the marvellous and also of 
linguistic ‘ development ’ we would commend too the great 
collection of Irish Lives,’ and if he desire something of 
a different type the Lives of St. Bernard of Clairvaux and 
St. Catherine of Siena. 

We live in toivns, hut are often ‘pagan ’ none the less; 
and in a critical age, without wholly escaping from illusion. 

* n. Dflehayc, Haz%''tfaph<^uti (Btuttdt, if/vj) 

* C. P'ummer, / Sotnciorum (Clarendon 191&}. 

*87.1 M 
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But it is only in Herefordshire, perhaps, or other rural 
counties that simple folk still see the oxen bend the knee 
on Christmas night when Christ is born. In the Middle 
Ages even men who could not read might learn by sight 
as well as ear. And therefore there grew up a type of 
‘ literature ’, at first unwritten and in consequence hard to 
trace in its historical development—the Mystery Plays in 
‘ France ’ and Kngland and ‘ Germany ’ with their strange 
minglings of vulgar and Latin speech. ‘ Le culte chritien ’, 
it has been said, ‘ est essentiellemcnt draraatique.’ And 
after all it was but a step from the ‘ prose ’ or sequence of 
the Christmas Mass ‘ Quern qu.aeritis in praesepe, pastures, 
dicitc I ’ with its answer ‘ Salvatorem Christum Dominum 
. . .’* or the ‘Victimae paschali laudcs’, which told of the 
joy of Faster, to dramatic representation, from the tenth or 
eleventh century onwards. An extension to other subjects, 
c. g. ‘ The Ten Virgins ’ or ‘ The Raising of Lazarus ’, 

‘ Adam ’ or ‘ Daniel ’ or ‘ The Magi ’, was natural enough. 
First come the simple words of the Latin gospels, then the 
text rendered in verse still Latin, then dialogue is amplified 
and the vernacular inevitably and quite naturally intro¬ 
duced. So we have in an eleventh-century play : 

Amen dico 
Vos ignosco, 

Nam caretis lumine; 

Quo qui <perdunt) 

Procul pergunt 
Huius aulae limine 

or again in the ‘ Daniel ’ played by the clerks or students at 
Beauvais in the twelfth: 

Vir prophets Dei, Daniel, t't/n al Rti, 

Veni, desiderat farUr a Ui. 

Pavet et turbatur, Daniel; vuh al Rti 
Vellet quod nos latet savcir far tti. 

‘ For this and what fotlowa, tee L. Petit de JuUeviUe ; La Uyttira 
(Paria, lUebette, i8So), vol i, pp. 15 
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or tile jpeech of Martha in the Suuiiaiio /..jr.iri of the same 

century: .... 

Si vcniuei primilua. 

Dot fn Ji, 

Non csict liu' i;cmiuii. 

Bati jme^ ferdu 11 >) ji. 

'ITie words have a haunting ting : it is vernacular speech, 
a little heightened perhaps mm and then but still the 
language of every day. It would be easy to multiply 
illustrations where the ‘ l.angue d’oc' or the ‘ I.angue 
d’oil ’ take their places side by side wiih I.atin, and the 
English student will be hard to please il he dues not find 
interest also in the York and Chester I’lays published by the 
Early English Text Society. 

Few of us speak exactly as wc write, except perhaps the 
youthful Macaulay with his ‘ I thank you, .Madam, the 
agony is abated ’. Fewer still write as they speak either in 
vocabulary or style. But there are certain classes of medieval 
writings into which the vernacular makes its way, even 
if the main language is Latin, and does so almost of necessity. 
The development of a science of economics has led to an 
extension of the term ‘literature' which may warrant the 
inclusion of a ‘compotus’ roll or of household accounts. 
Nor is it reasonable to complain if in such a cate a dialect 
dictionary will often be more useful than a Latin lexicon. 
We may doubt whether the moib rn student who laboriously 
expands contractions into Latin terminations it not often 
doing more than the original writer couKI have done without 
an effort or would have thought it worth while to do at all. 
But the fifteenth-century clerk in an episcopal registry who 
transcribed an indictment of a certain Thomas who assaulted 
(/eal insultum) a certain Robert ‘ et cum uno cultcllo vocat. 
“ a London knyffe ” pret. 4d. . . . felonice percuisit . . . et 
ibidem felonice interfccit et mutderauit,’' certainly did 
' Cardinal Horton's Rtfislet, i, f. t»6 b. 

St t 
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not marvel at the Latinity of his brother who wrote the 
oritiinal iloLutncnt in the interests of the peace of our 
Lord the Kin)'. It said what had to be said, and said it in 
a way that could be understood. He wished no moic. 
And, after all, friars like Thomas of Ecclcston or Ro);er 
Itaion and threat lawyers like Bracton eipially with the 
writers in the Year Books use a voeabulary which has as 
necessarily been enlarjjcd as that of Scotus or Aquinas; 
and the medieval [thysicians have indeed drunk strange 
waters, as any one may see for himself svho is attracted by 
curious titles, in latiniccd or unlatini/.ed .Arabic or Greek, 
found in catalogues of manuscripts to read their works for 
himself. And if the learning of the East enriched the Latin 
language as well as Latin literature by way of Salerno or of 
Spain, so in many other quarters did tales of travellers and 
chronicles of the Crusades. 

Let us turn for a moment to expositions of political 
theory, remembering since we are in'the Middle .Ages that 
we shall never separate it wholly from the ethical motive 
or the soul’s unceasing quest. ‘ Omnia cedunt in usum 
sapientis, habentquc materiam virtutis exercendae quae- 
cunque dicuntur aut hunt ’ : so says John of Salisbury in 
the Policriiihuj, which we may venture to consider one of 
the greatest political treatises of the Middle .Ages, while 
at the same time rcllccting upon the admirable Latin which 
some men at least could write in the twelfth century. 
* The purpose of society is not merely that man should live 
virtuously, but that by virtue he should come to the enjoy¬ 
ment of God ’ : thus teaches St. Thomas of Aquino in the 
thirteenth. ‘ O frater Leo, pecorella Dei, quamvis frater 
Minor loquatur lingua angelica, et sciat stellarum cursus 
:t virtutes herbarum, et sciat revelationes thesauti tctraium, 
et si cognoscat virtutes et proprietates avium et piscium, 
animalium, hominum, radicum, arborum, lapidum et 
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aquarum, scribe bene ct nota tlilij^eiutr quia nt‘n c^t ibi 
pcrfecta lactitia * : so \Niih many like u()ril< Fratcr Hu);o- 
linus records the judgement of the nic«scd Franu'. * Ah, 
Dominc I)cu<, qiundo cro tecum lotus unitu^ et ahsorptus 
meiquc totaliter ubliius ? * such i< the aspirati'-n of'Fhenus 
a Kempis in the Imit.mo Chmu —the one medjcval work 
besides the ^utnma of Aquinas which is without question 
or reserve a possession tor ever. K (ontra (iregory \ II seel 
in kingly power an opcr.iti«'n of the devil, and W alter Map 
a century later begins hi** Dr Curt,iUum with a diM rip- 

tion of Hell, while the fourlcrnth teniury authf)r ot the 
Somnium r\r\ti(ir\\ iclb us that ‘ Roma a praedonibus cl 
latronibus fuit constructa: unde ailhuc rciinct primor- 
dium. Nam “ Romanus rodit: qu«*s roilerc non vah i odit 
'Fhcrc are many pluses of medieval tliinking here, as there 
are many styles of writing, yet more rcm-iin than any single 
mind can compass as may presently appear. 

He who saw ‘ perfccta lactitu ’ in rejection by men 
while in the service of God, sang too the Song of the Sun ; 
and the extract we have given from the teaching ol St. 
Francis wdth its lovely Fatin—why should we not say it ? — 
has a further interest. For just that encyclopaedic know¬ 
ledge, in which for him true joy did not consist, wai what 
with painful care the systematic minds of the Muldle Ages, 
at least those of a certain type, strove hardest to achieve. 
There may be one or two men living now wlio have read 
the whole of the Speculum Maiui of V incent of Beauvais: 
there will scarcely be three. It is stupendous alike in in 
variety, its scope, and its limitations, but parts at least are 
of singular interest. And it did not stand alone. We have 
often wondered whether the thirteenth century was not the 
real testing time of Latin as a vehicle for the cxprcnion of 
thought. Certainly when the Florentine Bruncito Latini 
compiled his great ‘ IV^Kjr dcs Choscs ’ a few yean before 
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Vincent’s death in IZ64 he chose to write in ‘French’, 
and he tells us why: ‘ Et se aucuns demandoit pourcoi 
chius livres est escris en roumanch, sclonc le patois de 
Franehe, puis ke nous sommes Ytalijen, je diroie que 
ch’cst pour deus raisons: Tune que nous sommes en 
Franehe ; I’autre pour chou que la parleure est plus dilitable, 
ct plus kemune a tous langages.’* It is the supreme triumph 
of the genius of the Latin language that it survived the 
test. But admittedly it sometimes took strange forms. 
Fra Ugolino, the reputed author of the Floretum, was 
a contemporary of Dante^who had shown in the Divina 
Commedta and the De Monorchia what new and old might 
be and in the De Vuigari Eloquentia what the future might 
hope. But Ugolino can write ‘Tu non es unus pulcher 
homo ’ for the old, if he can also join the two languages in 
‘ Sed quando dicet tibi ; Tu es damnatus, et tu secure 
respondcas: Aprt la bocca et mote cecato, id est, aperi 0$ 
tuum et ibi pone cacum.’ It is not really to the point to 
urge that his very simplicity is more attractive than all the 
luxuriance of St. Bernard’s expositions of the Song of 
Songs or St. Bonaventure’s seraphic commentaries on the 
Master of Sentences, though it may be true. Perhaps the 
Latin of Fra Ugolino, the Latin of Monte Giorgio, was like 
the French of Marlborough, the medieval rival of Stratford 
atte Bow.’ There is malice, though not venom, in the 

‘ It is a curious foil to ' Lingua romana coratn clcricis saporem auavi- 
tatis non habet ’. 

’ If the story be, as Matthew Paris feared, o^mtftcWuai omicortim^ it is 
Walter Map’s, not ours. Geoffrey, son of Henry II, was ordered by the 
Pope, after seven years' tenure of the bishopric of Lincoln, either to reaign 
or seek consecration. * Diu tergiversans neutrum et utrumquevoluit et 
noluit. Rex igitur qui sollicite considerabat multam terram occupatam 
a lieu tali, coegit eum ad alterutrum. It autem elegit cedere. Cetsit 
igitur apud Merleburgam, ubi font esc quern si quis, ut aiunt, gustaverit, 
Gallics barbariaat, unde cum viciote quia Ilia lingua loquitur, dicimua 
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Itory which the reference recalls, but the Nug,tf Curtalium, 
lilcc other collections of anecdotes, sometimes at any rate 
embody history and we do not doubt that this is true. 
L< style e'est Fhomme memex yet we wonder a little as 
we read the twelfth-century poet of Pisa quoted by Mr. 
H. O. Taylor; 

Inctytorum Pisanorum scripturua hUtoriam 
Antiquorum Romanorum renovo memoriam, 

Nam ostendit modo I’jsa laudem admirabilrm, 

Quam olim rcccpit Roma vincendo Cartha>*»nemd 

What sort of a man was he who could write like that ? 
The last line must be one of the worst in Latin literature. 
We feel as if the steed refusing the fence had shot its owner 
through the air. However, he recovers himself and writes 
quite a great deal more : and that also is the medieval 
spirit. It must be admitted that the numbers in which 
some of these writers lisped were their misfortune rather 
than their merit. But we must not suppose that he was 
exceptional in his attitude or his courage. \Vc will wend 
our way back a century or so to Gandersheim and find in 
the pages of Hrosvitha * illustris ct clari^sima virgo ct 
monialis*, one of the most interesting of the learned ladies 
of the Middle Ages,* another specimen, if in curious verse : 

Non me plus licito taniac sophiac fore iacto 
Vt ipcrcm plcnc verbis me diicre po^‘c. 

eum loqui (lallicum Mffleburjrac un«le M.ip, turn au<)i*«et eum verba 
retignationis dommo Ricardo Carttuartenti diccre, et quaeaiwel dominii* 
archiepiicopus ab eo “Quid loqueriif ” volena eum iterare quod duerat, 
ut omnes audirenl, et ipto tacente quaereret item “Quid loqueni t '* 
respoudit pro eo Map “ GalHcum Merleburgae Ridentibu* laMur aliii, 
ipi€ recctitt tratui.' [Ot A'ugu Curw/ium, DUi. v, c. 6, ed. Wrighr, 
pp. 135-6.) 

* Cf. H. 0 . Taylor, Tie Mediaroal Mtnd^ 151. 

• Mr. Taylor (op. tit. ii. ai$) hardly atonei for calling her *tire»omc' 
by adding chat the U * unqueationably imm< ifal' 
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She lu3 brought the great Otto in her narrative to the 
imperial throne: 

llactcnus OdJonii famo^i dcnitjuc regia 
(icsta (licet tenui musa) cecini modulando. 

Now she sends Hcrengcr into esile with his wife Villa, 
deposes the Pope and returning to Saiony creates his son 
‘ infantem in cunis King at Aachen; but tliese are 
inatteis, 

Tangerc quae vereor, quia foemineo proliibebor 
Sexu : nec vili debent sermone reuolui 

llaec tgitur nostris nequeunt exponier orsis ; 

Sed quaerunt acriein longe sibi nobiliorcm. 
nine ego tantarum prohibente grauedine rerum 
Vltra non lendo : Bnem sed prouide pono. 

O admirable Hrosvitha ! Even on the technical side these 
leonine hexameters repay examination, and we can only 
long for space in which to show her also as writer of plays. 
It is a long stretch from Gandersheim to the Birmingham 
Oratory, from Hrosvitha to Cardinal Newman, but she in 
her age could show how Terence could be made quite 
convenable by an adjustment of characters and a denouement 
which exhibits the triumph of Virtue. The modern reader 
will be foolish if he does not smile rather than criticize, 
and though he may regret that her discernment did not 
extend to the fact that Terence wrote in verse, she would 
not mind: ‘Si enini alicui placet mea devotio, gaudebo. 
Si autem vel pro mea abiectione vel pro vitiosi sermonis 
rusticitate nulli placet, memet ipsam placet quod feci.’ 

Mmet tpsam placet quod feci! It accounts for much. 
But we must turn to look at history in another mode. 
zV medieval French translator of a Latin chronicle once 
observed that he wrote in prose rather than in verse because 
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rliymc led to the addition of words not in the Latin.* 
Verse chroniclers like the author of the ‘ Ligurinus ’ had no 
such scruple. At any rate he describes at great length events 
which he says that he has not been wortliy to witness. Otto 
of Freising, on whom he based himself, had done better wltcn 
he wrote in/<rr alia a chronicle stretching in the medieval 
manner from Adam to a.d. 1152, and D/ Frul/rid /. 

If we can take nothing else from the latter faimms book it 
shall be a description ot his hero, ol whom, justifying himself 
by the description given by Sid<tnius Apollinaris of'I'hcodoric 
the Goth, he says that ‘ ct moribus ct torma talis cst ut ct 
illis dignus sit agnosci qui cum minus familiariter intuentur 
And as we look, the picture groves before us. 

‘ Forma corporis dcccnier exacta : statura longissimU breuior» 
proccrior cminentiorque mcdj<xr>l)us ; ]1aua caesarjes, paululum 
a Venice frontis crivpata. Aurcs vix suj'criaccntibus trimbus 
operiuntur, tonsore pro reucrcntia Imperii pilos capitti ct 
genarum a^sidua succisionc curtanlc. Orbes oculorum acuti ct 
pcrspicaces, nasus venustus, barba subrufa, labra tubtilia, nec 
dilatatt ons angulis ampliata, totaqut* faciei laeta et hilaris. 
Dentium series ordinata niucum colorrm repracscniant. (jut- 
turis ct colli non obesi, sej parumper imculcnti, lactca cutii, et 
quae iu.icnili ruborc sufTundatur, Funiquc illi crebro cob>rrm 
non ira sed verecundia facit. Hunicri paulopcr promineniei. 
In succinctis ibbus vigor. Crura lurii fulta lurgcntibui hono- 
rabilia et bene mascuia. Incrvsui firmus et constani, vox clara, 
totaque corporii habitudo viribs. Tali corporis forma plurima et 
dignitai et auctoritas tarn itanti quam sedenti acquiritur.' 

Certainly Barbarossa is every in< h an Fmperor, and who 
shall deny that a medieval writer can be an artist in words 1 
His younger contemporary, Lambert of llcrsfclJ, though 
inferior as a stylist, can draw a striking picture too, as in the 
scene of the affray between the Bishop of Bamberg and the 

' Tlic translator of the chronicle of the pieudo-Turpm. Cf. C. V'. 
Langloti in Petit de JulJevtlle, Httmitt i$ la Lang, ft Ltti. fran^., II. ti, 
p. 2S2. 
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‘ Dux Arabum In a quieter manner is the charmingly 
simple description of London and the Becket family in 
the anonymous Life of St. Thomas; in one more sprightly 
the vivid little scene of King and Chancellor and poor man 
wherein the Chancellor loses his cloak by involuntary 
beneficence as told by William FitzStephen, most graphic 
of biographers. Or if we are in a different mood we may 
turn from the chroniclers to the fine passage of stately 
rhetoric in which Peter Damiani solemnly throws overboard 
and abandons to their fate Plato and Pythagoras, Nico- 
machus and Euclid, bent-backed with complicated studies 
of geometrical figures, the rhetors with their syllogisms and 
the Peripatetics looking for truth at the bottom of a well, 
the tragic and the comic poets, Cicero and Demosthenes, 
in comparison with the simplicity of Christ, and seeks 
counsel on a liturgical question of Leo the hermit ! This, 
too, is medieval. 

We might add many other studies in the use of words, 
each of which would have an interest of its own. Let us 
choose one in the grand style—William of Malmesbury’s 
introduction to his CerM Pantificum : 

‘ Erat certe plenum segnttici et Ignominiae nescire saltern 
nomina principum nostrae provinciac, cum pertenJat alias 
cognitiu nostra ad tractus usque Indiae, et si quid ultra iacet 
quod infinito Oceano patet. His adductus rationibus, et hie et 
alibi, traii stilum per latebrosissimas historias, quanquam mihi 
non hie afiluat eadem copia scientiae quae in Gestis Regum. 
Siquidem ibi aliquid de cronicis quae prae me habebam mutuatiK, 
velut e sublimi specula fulgente faeula, quo gressum sine errore 
tenderem, ammonebar. Hie autem pene omni destitutus solatio, 
crassas ignorantiae tenebras palpo, nec ulla lucerna historiae 
praevia semitam dirigo. Adetit tamen, ut spero, lux mentium, 
ut et Integra non vacillet vetitas et instituta conservetur 
brevitas.’ 

Our last example shall be one which shows as vividly as any¬ 
thing that we know both the development of vocabulary and 
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the extraordinary effectiveness of medieval Latin in capable 
hands. It is taken from Nicholas of Hutrinto's account of his 
experiences during the journey of the Emperor Henry VII 
in Italy: 

‘ Mane fccimus equoi parari ct somas ligari. Ft dum cssrmul 
in mensa cxpectantes nuncium nostrum ct respotMonem Fotc- 
ftatis, audivimus quod campana cum martello puUalutur. In 
continenii vidimus totam stratam plenam armatorum pedilum 
Cl cquitum. 'i’unc domum nostram gtraverunt. Tostca ad 
scalam quidam dc Maguclotls p^pularis, puUher homo valdc 
volens asccndcrc incepit clanurc : Moriiintur trJrs ! Ilospcs diu 
gladio evaginato in gradihus non dimntebat alKpicm asccndcrc. 

In illo tumultu somarii nostri ct cqui frreomnes per praedictoi 
ducti sunt. 'I'unc per diversa loca gradus js< cndcrunt, ct ad 
cameram nostram vcncrunt cultellis cvaginatis. Dc nostria 
familiaribui tunc ahqui fugcrunt dimittentes sc per fenestras 
cadcrc ad unum hortum ; inter quos fuit socius meus frater 
Pracdicator. Alii sc pre timorc mortis abscondentet sub leciU. 
Pauci tunc nobiscum rcmanscrunt. Sed Dcui ... sic nos . . . 
confortavit quod in mca conicientia nunquam timui, Iket magis 
csscra in periculo quam alius. Dum bee ficrent, in civitate 
Florentina fuit tumultus. Quidam diccbant quod male erat 
factum sic nos banniendo.* 

We have not preserved the ‘ instiiuta brevitas * ourselves, 
and can only suggest by reference the quaint interest of 
works like Gascoigne’s Lxbtr VerUMum^ the charm of letters 
like those of Peter of BloU or of Pccham or the more formal 
style of the Papal Chancery seen, for example, among those 
of Gregory VII, or the character of the letter which be¬ 
comes a moral treatise in the hands of Henry of Huntingdon, 
or of some other writer ‘ Dc Contemptu Mundi *. We 
have said nothing of works of moral theology in which 
some would have us see U moyen agt infiW, though seldom 
because * legentibui occnon audicntibui ad mcritum pro- 
ficiunt But this is not a survey of medieval literature, 
else must much have been said of Roger Bacon and of 
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(Jrosjctcjtc and more of the Knglish chroniclers, whom to 
know is to love, and of Bcdc, in some ways greater than 
them all. It is hut a note of some stages in a great develop¬ 
ment where .some have heedlessly seen nothing but decay. 
1 he Middle Ages are neither a sordid tragedy of ecclesias- 
ticism nor a splendid interlude, but the testing ground 
wherein many seeds were sown, some good, some bad. We 
boast ourselves far better than our fathers, but if we dub 
them barbarians we are still their children. Nor shall we 
grumble at our inheritance if while some dispute of the 
origin of the modern state we hold in our hearts the idea 
of the ‘ pecorclla Dei ’, in our hands some of the greatest 
literature of the world. 

Claudl Jenkins. 



ii. \'KI<\\CI I.\R l.ri F.RA rt RF. 


Fastidious travellers olieii acquire a leelmj; ol their own 
national superiority over races whu li have attained a lesser 
degree of civilization, mechanical oi intellcitual or both. 
If they roam far afield enough they are given to affect an 
attachment to some particular race, with which they haic 
come into touch, not far removed in lind from the attach¬ 
ment which is lelt fur a pet animal. 'I'he Romans possessed 
a good share of such fastidiousness, and witli some reason 
considered themselves superior to most races of the ancient 
world. 'I hcre came a day when some ol these races oscrian 
the Roman Fmpire and from the very outset broke up the 
complex organization of civilized life. Let us imagine that 
a similar disaster befell the modern woihl. 'riiiiik of 
unkempt hordes camping in the squares of our cities, pulling 
up the rails of the railwais, cutting doun the wires ol 
telegraphs and telephones, setting lire to palaces, factoiies, 
and churches. One must trj, however imperfectly, to 
visualize the colossal upheaval which brought the ancient 
world to an end. It is easy to say now that the ancient 
world was corrupt ; the modern world is perhaps little 
better; and the barbaric invasions had the relentlessness 
of a cataclysm. The invaders were more backward than 
some of the races which our fastidious travellers cither 
spurn or patronize and it tcxik Kurupe almost a thousand 
years to recover from that deadly blow. But nothing is 
absolute in life ; the destruction was not complete and, 
though rapid, it was far from being sudden. There were 
edifices which did not collapse ; there were forces, old 
forces and new forces, which worked for the salvage of 
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lomc of the most treasured possessions; in their turn the 
invaders often gloried in frenzied destruction but at times 
chose to preserve some of their newly acquired properties. 
And it is from those debris of the ancient world and from 
the effects of those unconcerted efforts that something has 
come down to the modern world which it can claim as its 
legacy from the Middle Ages. Those thousand years must 
here be considered together ; we must see what they left 
behind them without analysing the complex process by 
which such results were achieved. Three principal elements 
were in conflict, the ancient world as embodied in the 
Roman Empire, Christianity which transformed and sub¬ 
verted the principles on which the Roman Empire was 
based, and the barbarians who came on to the scene as 
predestined forces of destruction. 

Marks of decline were traceable in Latin culture long 
before the western empire collapsed, but the bulk of 
classical learning, in some parts of Europe at least, was 
almost intact at the beginning of the Middle Ages; in 
regions more distant from the natural centre the process of 
disintegration and re-elaboration had already commenced. 
Where the bulk of learning was intact it had altered its 
character; it was intact, but not truly alive, and such life 
as it preserved was drawn from new sources. The races 
which were destroying the ancient empire were stepping 
forward at the same time as its heirs, and they were the 
destroyers and the heirs of ancient culture as well as of 
political power. 

In a way destruction meant rejuvenation, for it may be 
a paradox, but not so absurd a paradox as a bigoted classicist 
would think it, to affirm that one of the principal benefits 
which the Middle Ages bestowed upon the modern era was 
the colossal destruction of monuments and books ; their 
integral survival would have forced the new peoples into 
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the conscious position of pupils 2nd their conquering 
energies would have been deadened. 

But the lifelessness of ancient culture at the end of the 
classical period tvas produced by other causes than age and 
decay. It was Christianity which sapped the vitality of 
ancient learning and ancient institutions. Ancient learning 
was heathen and could not survive in its original form when 
the ancient beliefs were discarded. Greek and Latin 
became the languages of the Church and culture took 
refuge within the precincts of ecclesiastical buildings, 
Cassiodorus pointing the way ; but the Christian Church 
soon became aware of the need ollicially to wage war against 
classical culture. Such a contradiction was not to be 
avoided, for the Christian Church on the one hand was 
forced to antagonize all that was the product of false belief, 
and on the other hand it was impelled to make use in this 
war of the weapons that classical learning provided. No 
one seemed to discern at first that the right direction for 
a victorious attack was to christianize rather than to destroy 
classical culture, and thus its suppression was aimed at. 
Much was destroyed but much also was christianized, so 
much in fact that it has been asserted that the function of 
the Middle Ages was the Christianization qf classical culture. 

It was a period of crisis and thus a period full of crying 
contrasts. It saw the rise of the new world and it was fully 
dominated by ancient thought and traditions. Medieval 
men aimed in politics at a universal empire and brought 
about the rise of modern nations ; the languages of learning 
and of the Church, almost two names for the same thing 
at this age, was Latin, and it was at this age that a multitude 
of vernaculars broke through the Latin shell or took the 
place of Latin and stood forth as literary languages. Whether 
classical models were ignored, antagonized, or imitated, the 
result was the tame. The glamour of classicism was too 
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great to prove ineffective. To the people who hated and 
despised all things Latin, Rome became the centre of thought 
because of their hatred; to others the glory of imperial 
Rome was a source of undying regret or passionate envy; 
and legends arose about her. Rome loomed greater in this 
misty period of ignorance than she had shone in the hey¬ 
day of her glory; but 't was as different a Rome as those 
envious, regretful, and ambitious men were different from 
the rulers of the ancient world. 

Kverything seems so confusing and perplexing at a first 
glance that one well understands how the adjective ‘ dark ’ 
readily occurred to those who wrote about the Middle 
Ages. But if one looks beyond the printed, or even the 
written page, and strives to call forth in one’s imagination 
the events of those days, looking at them with the same 
close attention and interested uncertainty with which one 
needs must look upon contemporary events, things cease 
to be puzzling and strange. For the Middle Ages appear 
to possess the perplexing character of things living; change or 
if one prefers a more ambitious if less accurate word, progress, 
did not follow then and never follows a straight course. 

In literature there was an inevitable division. There 
was on one side the official literature, Latin, which pre¬ 
tended to continue the Latin tradition, and did continue 
it to a certain extent despite the intrusion of all sorts of 
new elements; and on the other side there was vernacular 
literature, a literature which had some claim to be considered 
the spontaneous production of the nesv peoples and which 
truly voiced their feelings despite an increasing tendency 
to conform to classical models. It is precisely this twofold 
characteristic of vernacular literature which reveals the 
complexity of this epoch and gave rise to momentous 
movements and developments lasting well beyond the 
accepted boundaries of the Middle Ages. 
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But literature is conditioned by lani^uji'c, and convcr<(ly 
any cUcLiivc statement ot ta^ is nr needs or scniinunti 
potentially is literature. It only ncciis a in.in cnd'.wed with 
special powers ol* cxprcsdoti to tratr torni cvejvday 1 mi^ua^e 
into a means of artistic creation, d he Romans did not 
consider other nations their equals; out ot 'imbl’ciy ilu-ir 
intellectual classes may have leirni (ireck, but a pcojdc 
they carried tlioir native lan^ju.ics* 'Mth tlicin. Neighl'nuis 
of kindred racial stock seem readily to have anepied tloir 
conqueror’s tongue. Later, KtruM.^n^ and Celt'* yie’ded* in 
the same way, and it is nowoiulci ilurclore that, wlien the 
power and glamour of Rome became greater and extended 
beyond the .\lps and tlie sea, p(oples in«)re backwarii m 
civili/.iti >n should oiler little resistance to .mepting Latin 
as their only or tlieir second laiieu.ic. when Mibinr.ting to 
the political rule of the Romai.'. 1 \en so I'jigbdt is n<ov 
spoken by Briibh subjects in dilfercnt latitudes and oi 
different races. Hut each r.ue bnru's p<‘c uliarit i< ^ of its 
own in the pronunciation and m the construe tion <il 1 nglhli ; 
and it could be admitted pnert even if dire* t prools were 
lacking, and ilicy arc not, that Latin vc.o q><kcn witli 
different inflexions by preoiiuial', ami that at a later age 
it was written by provincials who were unable entirely to 
suppress tluir native habits of tie ughi. C'onversely wlu-n 
the Roman hold upon the proumes began to slat ken, thi» 
linguistic uniforms .• ceased to exit. Where tlie Roman 
domination had lasted longer, loial Romani/cil tli.ih*ti 
gradually worked themselves up to the dignity ol wint<’) 
languages (Romance languages) ; and where the Roman 
mark had been stamped less deeply and new birbarians had 
settled in large numbers, the loi a) languages, ancient or 
new, asserted their prc-cmincncc by consciously antagon¬ 
izing the language which their previous masters or foes had 
spoken, while at the same lime they endeavoured to ad.ipt 


N 
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their own speech to the requirements of written languages 
on the model of Latin. 

With a few exceptions, notably in Saxon England, the 
language used in the schools, where schools existed, was still 
Latin, but people used their own language in ordinary 
intercourse ; and the number of children who were sent to 
school, in course of time and in most places, grew steadily 
less, until in most countries education became restricted 
to such as aimed at pursuing an ecclesiastical career. Even 
if able to write and speak Latin in a fashion, they rvere not 
ignorant of their own vernacular ; and their own proficiency 
in the language of ‘ grammar ’ reacted upon their usage of 
vernacular, particularly when they attempted to write it. 

To the tyrannical sway of Latin there succeeded a multi¬ 
plicity of dialects, for there was no logical reason why one 
or the other of the dialects spoken by any group of individuals 
should be preferred, when writing, to the dialects of kindred 
groups. There began a struggle for pre-eminence and the 
ultimate victory of one or two dialects in each racial associa¬ 
tion was due to cultural as much as to linguistic and political 
causes. 

By degrees most of these dialects crept into written 
records, in the form of glosses to Latin texts and legal 
documents, when an oath was administered to people who 
were ignorant of Latin or their evidence taken; but there 
is no proof that the earliest-written records of each single 
vernacular or dialect are contemporary with its earliest 
literary usage. The circumstances of such a usage at its 
inception can only be inferred. Dante in his youthful 
Fita luva faced this problem for Italian and Provcnfal and 
ventured upon a guess, which cannot now be substantiated, 
when he wrote: ‘ of these (poets) the first was moved to 
the writing of such verses by the wish to make himself 
understood of a certain lady unto whom Latin poetry was 
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difficult.’ Dante was thinking of the conditions prevailing 
under the later years of the feudal regime and, so far ai 
one is able to sec, he erred in the particular no less than in 
the general case. Who could lay down a rule as to the 
emotion which a man, gifted with some verifying ability, 
would be first prompted to express in a poem written in 
everyday language ? 

Individual peculiarities must have had as much influenie 
as racial and group tendencies and customs. Very little is 
known about the earliest wimUoJoi of the Germans; ami 
the earliest specimens of love poetry in France are of so 
polished a type as to postulate an antecedent ]'eriod of 
development. Above every other consideration it is neces¬ 
sary to bear in mind that, after the fifth century, there is 
no ground for assuming such uniform conditions in western 
Europe as had prevailed, during the period of ceiitralired 
rule. Teutons and Latins lived under different conditions ; 
and Teutons differed from Teutons, as Latins or latinized 
peoples differed from other groups of the tame races. No 
doubt men were men, whether fair skinned or swarthy, but 
in dealing with intellectual and artistic activities one dares 
not to press a parallel dotvn to the bedrock of common 
instincts. A rough division mutt be made between Teutons 
and Latins. The first literary attempts in the Teutonic 
languages need not be parallel to and due to the tame process 
of development as the earliest attempts in the Romance 
languages. 

The Teutons were rapidly passing from a lower to a higher 
stage of civilization, and they believed that their triumph 
was due to their valour alone ; for centuries they had fought 
amid forests, mountains, and moors, and they had worshipped 
their gods; some clans had prospered, others had suffered 
defeat ; at thu time they seemed to hold the wealth and 
the destiny of the world in their grasp. In such conditions 
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it is to be supposed that religious zeal, heathen at first and 
later Christian, clannish pride, memories of war must have 
gone to the creation of myths and epics, and must have 
found poetic expression no later than the milder passion 
of love. 

The Romance peoples had other Interests and a different 
fate ; their culture was declining rather than developing ; 
in Italy the new settlers kept ahjof from or were rapidly 
assimilated by the natives, in Spain the Goths were not 
many and they were also assimilated, while the Arabs had 
a need and a culture of their own and proved impervious 
to the attractions of Latin and Christian civilization. Only 
in Gaul the latinized inh.dutants freely mixed with the 
conquciors. In Britain the lalinization had been com¬ 
paratively superficial and the invaders drove the inhabitants 
westwards. 

On the whole the Teutonic vernaculars reached literary 
rank sooner than the Romance vernaculars which had no 
clear ground but had to conquer the competition of Latin ; 
and thus one could assert that the medieval literature in 
the vernacular was, during the earlier centuries, Teutonic, 
that, later, the people of France added their voices to it, 
and that Spaniards and Italians were last into the field. 
Nor can one overlook the different incidence of the process 
of chiistianization. It is obvious that the advent of Chris¬ 
tianity hastened, to say the least, the disintegration of the 
Roman Fmpire, and thus caused the Latin and latinized 
peoples to suffer a loss of dignity and power. On the con- 
traty it was the conversion to Christianity which fitted the 
Teutons for political pre-eminence. Christian literature 
was mainly Latin and Greek in the old imperial lands, but 
among the Germanic peoples, who had but recently been 
converted to Christianity, it is conceivable that some of the 
earliest written works must have dealt with religion. W orks 
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r:i religion had a twofold importaiu e : llicv '.iildied the 
requirements of piety and Apiistolici'm, ami tlicv lon- 
stituted an unconscious record of the recent evolution 
towards a higher civilisation. Kven before the (loths were 
urged on their westward migtation their bishop W'ulfila had 
translated the Bible for them (fourili century). 

The Roman Umpire was still in being, but, in the light of 
later event.', one could scarcely imagine a mote significant 
and menacing fact than tlii' first introduction of a barbaric 
people to Christianity coincKling with the introduction of 
tlieir language into the world of literature, bor lenturies 
still other 'reutonic groups lived in ignorance td Christianity 
or resisted the efforts ilirecle.l to their conversion. It is 
only in the days of Charlcinagne that one can speak of 
a christianized western Kurope. But meanwhile there had 
been a pu'h ot migration which had brought Teutonic 
settlers into Gaul, Britain, Scandinavia, It..ly, Iberia, and 
North z\frica ; hustling the previous occupiers, intermingling 
and intermarrying with them, practically suppressing them 
or keeping them in a state of political subjection as the 
case may have been in the different countries. Of course, 
the nearer the invaders reached to the more < ic ilized 
centres, and the longer their residem e lasted, the quicker 
were their strides towards a more cultured condition. In 
Gaul, Iberia, Italy, the Alpine region and Dacia they were 
unable to withstand the posvertul attraction of the Romance 
languages which were locally spoken and sexm the new 
settlers lost every recollection of their original longues. 
So little is known about these wordless races that it is 
impossible to set down definite information about the 
manner in which the change took place in each country. 
But some guess may be risked with the perilous aid of 
analogy. One learns from the daily preu about the impres¬ 
sions of African potentates who visit the capitals of hurope ; 
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if one makes some allowance for the professional picturesque- 
ness of the recorders’ style, that gives one something to go 
upon. But a further step is required. One must still try 
to imagine how such impressions would vary and be modified 
if these potentates were coming as conquerors. For it was 
precisely as restive and ambitious allies, and more often as 
conquerors, that the Germans came upon the glory of 
civilized life. 'I’hey were leaving behind their old camps 
in the forests of central Kuropc, and found themselves in 
large cities with marble palaces, temples, monumental 
bridges; in their home they had depended for food upon 
hunting, fishing, cattle grazing, and primitive agriculture, 
and they were brought into contact with the amenities and 
comfort arising from intensive cultivation of land and 
organized trade. This was puzzling enough, but the contact 
with Rome must have required another and more arduous 
effort from the Germans; for they had to be inserted into 
the network of civilized life and to settle down among 
people who were vanquished, it is true, and crushed into 
political subjection, but who still towered above their 
conquerors from the height of an incomparably superior 
culture and of glorious traditions. 

In so far as Gaul, Iberia, and Italy are concerned,' Roma 
victa vicit Germaniam,’ but there were degrees in the 
extent of this victory. Rome had produced no popular 
epics. The Romans were little inclined to poetic amplifica¬ 
tions; these undaunted builders were wont to construct 
their epics in stone ; miles and miles of paved roads, cutting 
straight across hills and forests, must have possessed an 
almost emotional appeal such as the long sequences of 
single rhymed lines may have had for the French. When 
one comes upon some conspicuous remains of Roman work, 
one seldom fails to be impressed by it as by something 
massive and almost repulsive in its single-minded forceful- 
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ness. But however this be, the Romans would sooner do 
things than sit around camp-fires singing the praises of their 
mythical heroes. They were satisfied to leave the recording 
to more or less partial historians. It was not so with most 
of the Germans. With them, on the evidence of Tacitus, 
epic songs were a national habit even before they began to 
use the Runic alphabet i theirs was probably a hero-worship 
strongly admixed with primitive mythology. But these 
songs were not written, and the later works which have been 
preserved were either written or modified under the influ¬ 
ence of Christianity, as Beou’ulf ox the lliUebranJilifJ. The 
Scop or glceman was unknown to Roman days and could 
only be compared to early Greek poets. The northern 
myths, however disguised, penetrated into Kuropcan litera¬ 
ture and with them a new taste for epics which was to find 
expression in different countries: epics of war such as 
Beoumtf, epics based on Germanic myths such as the Edda 
or much later the Nirbtlungenlied (end of twelfth century), 
and epics in some way connected with conflicts between 
Heathens and Christians such as the Chanson dt Boland and 
to a certain extent the Canlar dt mio Cid. And side by side 
with these representative poets there were epic ballads, 
ebasuons, canlares, some of which arc still extant and many 
of which have been lost ; and also historical accounts in 
prose and in verse in which at times the epic prevails over 
the historical clement, such as the Anglo-Saxon Chtoniclt, 
the KaistrkronH, or the Cronixa gtntral of Alphonse ‘ el 
Sabio ’. Some of these legends either had from the beginning 
or were to receive in the distant future such poetic expression 
as would endow them with the gift of eternity. The Chan¬ 
son dt Roland is a thing beautiful in itself, and beautiful are 
Parzival and the Cantar dt mio Cid, but other legends had 
to wait for the master touch of Ariosto and Wagner. 

Bur not the Germanic race alone added to the store of 
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poetical traditions which had come down from the classical 
days. The medieval invaders pushed westwards but did not 
destroy the Celts in Britain and France, and thus they came 
into touch with the Breton lais about King Arthur and 
the Round Table; lais which originally were or soon 
became differentiated from epics and stood for the essential 
virtues which belong to chivalry. 'I'his romantic literature, 
wherever it originated, became widely known in the manner 
in which it was elaborated in France ; for it was in France 
that the Latin and the barbaric elements mixed more 
freely, so that from the tenth to the thittcenth century 
France became the crucible in which the old stuff was 
remodelled and the new stuff shaped for the use of the 
contemporary world. I'he medieval French conception of 
chivalry gave the world the courtly lyrics of I’rovence and 
the passionate romances of Britain. It matters little whether 
or not this romantic stuff found its most perfect expression 
in France or elsewhere, at the beginning of the thirteenth 
or at the end of the fifteenth century, in W olfram's Parzival 
or in the bmik of Sir Thomas Malory. 

The fascination and the fashion of .Arthurian romances 
were all-conquering during the later .Mi.idle .\gcs; in 
France and in French and .Anglo-Norman speaking coun¬ 
tries the note of passionate love and knightly devotion was 
touched upon with so refined a delicacy that it is little 
wonder that the names of Tristram, Lancelot, A'scult, and 
the others became acclimatized almost cveryavhere. The 
Health of French productions was so great that even such 
little jewels as Aucassin (t SieoUltf and the lais of Marie 
de France comparatively received little attention. 

But Teutons and Celts were not alone in contributing 
fresh sources of inspiration to the new vernacular literatures. 
In Spain and I’ortugal the contact with Aralas and Orientals 
was immediate and lasting and their influence greatest and 
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most wiJcly dilTu^ctl; cl'Cwhcrc, in huily .mil soullicril 
Jtaly and on merchants, crusaders and pilerirns, it was less 
I'lolound. It would be easy to cniphasi/c unduly the 
irnprartance of this element, but in Spain ai anv rate the 
century-long conflict against the Moms and llu ir re'uleiuc 
in the country had a good dial to do in laying the lines 
along which the vernacular liieraliiie developed: they 
may have contributed lyrical eleinenis, according to sonic 
scholars they may also have suggistcd epic ivilcs; they 
certainly stamped a taste for oiicitlal gorgcouoiess and 
complication upon language and literaiiiie on It as the 
Alhambra realizes in stone. And when the pol meal power 
of Spain was at its zenith and other literatures had become 
barren, this taste was accepted or arose also in other loun- 
tries in the days of Baroque, rims the earlier .Middle .Ages 
sasv the glory of Teutonic literature ; the ibe ol I'ciitonic 
epic, of Celtic romance and the liercc religious z.eal of the 
rieophites. Charlemagne, who was so inipoitaiit a factor in 
shaping the political ideals of the later .Middle .Ages, rnay be 
taken as a svmbol. It was he who lostered the uiival irf 
classical learning and collected at the same time the old 
Teutonic sagas, he, a Gcrman-si'ealiiig sovereign, who was 
destined to become the national hero of I'rancc, he who 
forced the reluctant Saxons into the Christian lold and 
battled against the Moors of Spain. Thus he towered up in 
the culminating period of the earlier .Middle Ages, for he 
summed up in himself the charactcii'tir traits ot his Teuton 
ancestors, strength, zeal, valour, and pride ; and yet he 
was drawn into the sphere of classii al civiliz.ation to the 
extent of being proud to be styled ‘ Roman hmperor *, and 
by every means in his power to foster the study raf ancient 
culture. His object in doing to was religious at well as 
political, but he teems instinctively to have felt the ap¬ 
proaching eclipse of the old Teutonic star ; and just at 
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Boethius, on the threshold of the Middle Ages, endeavoured 
to save classicism from total destruction, Charlemagne, 
feeling that the heathen glory of the Teutons was waning, 
ordered that their ancient songs should be saved from 
impending oblivion. In a way he belonged to the Spanish 
as well as to the French epic cycle, and considering his 
leaning towards Latin culture it seems fitting that he should 
have been celebrated in the full glory of the Renaissance by 
the most classical of Italian poets, Lodovico Ariosto. 

Again, as a relentless persecutor of heathendom, Charle¬ 
magne is significant. As such he won favour with the clergy. 
Religious literature took many forms during the Middle 
Ages, from the simple exposition of the tytissenhurgtr 
Kattchismus and Cxdmon’s Paraphrase to the old Saxon 
epic of which Der lleliand is a fragment (about 830) and the 
countless legends of Saints, translations and adaptations 
from Latin texts. It would be too much to credit the 
Middle Ages with having created and bestowed upon later 
periods all that is Christian in modern literature, but a good 
deal of it would not have been written but fur the inter¬ 
vention of the new pcojrles who then acquired political 
importance. 

The enthusiasm of neophytes was not satisfied with a 
direct appeal to reason ; hero-worship such as gave rise to 
epic, gave also rise to the legends of Saints. Brief data of 
Latin texts were amplified by the imagination of poets, 
more enthusiastic than logical, who felt the need of providing 
their ignorant audiences with the right kind of material; 
the realistic misinterpretation of metaphoric expression, 
in the earlier lives of Saints, became a source of extra¬ 
ordinary errors and of a number of preposterous miracles ; 
every exuberant suggestion was translated into an exagger¬ 
ated reality; the giant Christopher became a common 
decoration of churches. This legendary literature left few 
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traces in liter ages, and inspired only one or two works of 
permanent value. From the Imirth century there had 
existed the Vitta Sancli Pauli, a legend describing St. Paul's 
rapture in the afterworld. A few centuries later the monks, 
and particularly the ascetic and enthusiastic Irish monks, 
seized upon this theme and produced a series of legends of 
the afterworld, from the legend ol St. I’atruk to that of 
the monk St. Brendan. These visions made a complete 
appeal. The realistic description of harrowing penalties 
inflicted upon the spirits in ilcll was intended as a deterrent 
Irom sin, strong enough to impress the mind of Christians 
whose sensibility had been blunted by the hardships of 
medieval life; moreover these descriptions, horrifying as 
they were, answered to that strain of sclf-martyrization 
which became so common during periods of mystical 
emotion and brought about fastings, hermitic penances, 
self-fustigations, such as were practised by anchorites in the 
blast, and by Irish monks and their continental pupils who 
strove after a reform in monasticism. The Last Judgement 
svith its terrors was kept ever present to the mind of the 
potential sinner just as the gallons was kept in evidence in 
the eyes of potential criminals. Carvings and frescoes on 
churches svere ever recalling the impending menace. ITie 
faithful, on turning to leave the churches, were forced to 
look upon the Last Judgement frescoed above the portals. 
On the other hand the people often had a hard lot to bear, 
men and women alike; wars, sieges, piratical invasions, 
famines, plagues, poserty, and sickness were more frequent 
and deadly than in our days. It would be absurd to describe 
the Middle Ages as a series of bleak years uninterrupted by 
a ray of sunshine; there must have been happy, gentle, 
tender people no doubt, but happiness was sought in the 
afterworld more often than it is now. 1 he ancients had 
imagined a joyous period in a mythical golden age of the 
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past; the men of tlic Middle Ages replied to this by their 
legends of the earthly I’aradise and better still by their 
conception of the afterworld, of a Paradise and a Purgatory, 
so much more rich in spiritual content than the Elysian 
Fields of the Romans. In our days one occasionally reads 
of perfect happinc.ss based on some Utopian constitution, 
but at best these are intellectual opinions, vague hopes, and 
seldom become creeds. In the Middle Ages men sought 
a refuge from reality in their unshakable belief in heavenly 
reward, and thus it became as obvious that visions should 
describe rc.di^tically this happy state, as that other legends 
should represent the horrors of damnation. In primitive 
days, among simple and primitive men, it was but natural 
that the joys of i’aradise should be realistically represented 
so as to render the descriptions ol the Christian heaven an 
echo of the dreams of the hungry; but there is little 
doubt that the world owes some of the features of two of 
its literary masterpieces, the Divine Comeih and Perndise 
Lost, to the medieval output of transcendental si ions. 
These visions had been among the tools used by the monks 
who were engaged in bringing about the conversion of such 
among the Germans as still adhered to heathen practices, 
but the enjoyment of visionary works did not cease when 
those monks had completed their task and the unsettling 
migration of peoples had stopped. There were always men 
whose instincts turned to mysticism and who required the 
aid of transcendental literature. Unhappiness and ignorance 
were perhaps never worse than during the tenth century, 
and destitute and ignorant men were to be found in plenty 
throughout the Middle Ages. The visions describing 
almost materialistic heavens had a particular appeal for such 
sections of the population as felt keenly the desire to escape 
from their surrounding reality. As if to satisfy such a re¬ 
quirement there appeared talcs about happy islands in 
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distant seas where no rain telh no \s inter cxi'ied, and t»H>d 
was abundant. Tlic<e i.ilcs were indirectly related to the 
earlier transcendental vi>i«'ns and were not immune fioin 
oriental influence ; in their literary Idrm they seemed at 
times to be based on certain cla>-ical data and they cmi- 
siitutcd a parallel and a precedent for the pastoral poetry 
of the later Midvilc A^'e-j am! «*t ilic I<enai'"aiue. I*or 
pastoral poets ol'cvcd a similar v\^h to escape liom leality 
and to treate for themselves a woild id taiuy in wlmli 
peace and happiness reiptud and imai;in.i(ion was tree 
from the rcstriaions and the ihcvks ol truth. One miuhl 
even ar^ue that there are stories wiitten m our davs about 
distant islands in the Southern Patihc whkh bear some 
resemblance in ilu-ir oriyun and develoj'inent to these 
medieval prototypes. 

'I'o religious literature also the drama was ilue ; out of 
the Roman litur^y» paniiularly ol Kasicr Suiuhiy, ilrainatic 
actions were developed whi^h were iranslened from the 
churches into the churchyards on .uquiiiii!; lay elements. 
Miracle P!a\fy M\ilirr\ 0Vj5//rc/'c’ Srhauificlc, /tutos 
Sacrantmtal Sat re Mappreunlazjont, arc but diflcrcnt 
names ftrr tlic same thing. L’ntil the Kenao'-aiu.c the 
drama owed nothing to the classics, jnd even then the 
influence of the (jrcck drama was cAfici'cd rather through 
dramatic theory than through dirnt imitation, if one 
ignores the painfully ped.mtic adapt-itions from lerencc 
and Plautus. 'Phe rcligi*»u5 drama apj calcd perhaps to the 
common people more than to the gentry ; the gentry 
found their amusements in their castles; in court cpici 
and lyrics. It was in lyric poetry perhaps that France 
showed her later medieval pre-eminence most, (daisical 
lyrics had become stereotyped but religious lyrics acquired 
an case and sincerity of sentiment which cannot be over¬ 
looked in the study of medieval psychology; particularly 
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the cult of the Virgin Mary called forth impassioned and 
entrancing hymns, but all were written in Latin. In the 
vernacular there must have been some lyrics of a sort at all 
times; Charlemagne thought it necessary to forbid nuns 
from receiving winiltodos, love poems most likely, but very 
little is known about these primitive lyrics. Then, suddenly, 
about the twelfth century, when the Feudal system in some 
countries had become well established, there broke out in 
France a stream of lyric poetry so profuse, so perfect, and 
so varied in form that it postulates a long period of pre¬ 
paration. 

Love poetry had been common among the Arabs. It h.id 
evidently existed among the Teutons, but nothing could be 
compared to the grandiose poetic activity of Provence. 
From Willi.im of Poitiers onward, for about 150 years, 
there was a constant output of lyrics, conventional as the 
Feudal civilization was conventional, which imposed itself 
as a model to poets in all vernaculars; poets of Spain, of 
northern France, of England, the Minnesingers of Ger¬ 
many, and lastly the poets of ‘ stil nuovo ’ in Italy. It was 
a fashion, a craze almost comparable to the craze for modem 
dances in our days; and it was not courtly poetry alone, 
for there is evidence that it was far from being restricted 
to the halls of the gentry. The fashion spread and its 
diffusion was helped by the stupendous event of the Crusades 
with their intermingling of peoples for objects which were 
not only of this world. 

There may be traces of oriental poetry in a love lyric of 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries ; there may be realism 
in the poems of the Minnesinger; there may be tome new 
shade of naturalism in the Owl and lie Nightingale ; there 
may be a new philosophic strain in the poetry of * stil 
nuovo ’; but all modem lyrics owe their origin to the 
extraordinary success of the Troubadoun. Dante and 
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Petrarch set their lady loves on an altar and Goethe went 
back to the same idea in another form. Ronsard's, Wyatt’s, 
and even Shakespeare’s lyrics would have been dillcrcnt if 
the troubadours had not set a fashion. 

All this was taking place in an atmosphere saturated with 
Latin traditions and habits which by degrees were also 
affecting the non-Latin nations. In the days of Charle¬ 
magne the French sovereign ssith the help of Anglo-Saxon 
and Irish scholars endeavoured to revive classical learning, 
and from the eleventh century onward a persistent effort 
was made in this direction. Such classical traditions were 
too alive and effective to be as readily christiani/.cd in 
the same way as the waning Teuton myths had been. 
A compromise was found in the Middle Ages by allegorir ally 
interpreting the works of literature and thus exploiting 
a device which the Alexandrine Fathers, as early at the third 
century, had applied to sacred texts. All that could not 
otherrvise be explained from a Christian standpoint was 
interpreted allegorically; allegory became an obsession, 
for classical and excgctical precedents were easily found 
in justification of its use. Again it was France which 
showed the way; one simple example must suffice. It 
could scarcely be asserted that Ovid’s Mttamorphoieon libri 
has any claim to teach Christian virtues, but in France there 
appeared an OvUe Moraliit in which the allegorical device 
rendered easy what would have been impossible otherwise. 
And allegory did not spend and exhaust itself in the .Middle 
Ages i Uante stood on the threshold of the Renaisunce and 
was much closer to the Renaissance tlun is generally believed, 
but his poem is allegorical; Spenser was one of the leaders 
of the Renaissance in England, but the Fatrit Qiutnt is 
permeated with allegoricism. But allegory satisfied an 
intellectual habit and could only find favour with people 
of learning, just as the compleiities of the Arthurian 
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romances and the refinements of the later troubadours 
delighted the gentry. And after the earlier centuries of the 
Middle Ages another class began to assert itself, the ‘ bour¬ 
geoisie 'I'his middle class oxved its revival in part to the 
strong individualism of the Germans, but still more to 
the advance in industry and trade ; it was formed of busy 
and practical people who m.iy have enjoyeil, on occasions, 
religious and transi endental works, but who, as a rule, 
desired to be entertained. 'I'lie routine of their daily task 
made them long for something different. I’ilitrims and 
crusaders back from the East, merchants resting after 
distant journeys had many adventures to tell and the 
account of these adventures enjoyed great favour with the 
middle classes. Stories of adventure and travel, however, 
seem to spring from every soil and in every age. Homer had 
pointed the way, Il'iJstlh and the Icelandic tales and 
Marco Polo's d/i/iowc answered to the same need. Hut 
travellers, pilgrims, and crusaders interspersed their accounts 
with anecdotes and tales; East and West were ransacked 
for anything that could arouse pathos, interest, curiosity, 
and wonder, or excite ribald laughter. Those who staled 
at home searched in classical books for that width travellers 
found in hearsay reports of oriental tales. A vast literature 
was formed of which the sources are strangely intertwined. 

So long as Rome ruled, the massive uniformity of Latin 
had lieen little accessible to external influences apart from 
the Greek. The vernacular literatures, on the contrary, 
had no traditions and were readily receptive. Here again it 
was France which led the way, for the French, as may be 
seen in the Fabliaux, added a licence, which was not neces¬ 
sarily coarse, to their talcs, and thus the floodgates of later 
medieval story-telling were opened. Finally Boccaccio and 
Chaucer became the models for the ages to come; they 
loved a good story, whatever its kind, and knew how to tell it. 
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There is no masterpiece in the French literature of the 
Middle Ages, not even the Chanson dt Roland, which ranks 
with the few great masterpieces of literature; the Roman 
it la Rose is stiff compared to Dante’s Comedy, the Arthurian 
romances are overshadowed by Wolfram von F.o henbach’s 
Parzival ; but yet it is in France that all the materials, both 
fasting materials and less enduring materials, for European 
literature were elaborated during the later part of the 
Middle Ages, precisely as during the first part the Teutonic 
strain had prevailed. 

We have seen that oriental tales seem to have penetrated 
Europe through F'rance or to have become acceptable to 
Europe after they had been touched upon in F'rance. And 
the whole time from the earlier to the later Middle Ages 
a new national consciousness became noticeable in writers; 
the reign of Latin ceased when the feeling of universality 
had become obsolete. With the disappearance of that 
feeling vernacular literatures gained strength ; the audiences 
to which poets appealed was no longer the wide world, but 
a comparatively restricted group of men with which each 
poet had a language in common. The pre-eminence of 
French literature was such for a time that French threatened 
to become a universal means of literary expression, but men 
rapidly turned to a more promising course; a symphony 
took the place of unison. Towards the end of this age the 
slow process of the rediscovery of classical learning ceased 
to be instinctive ; it became conscious of its purpose. Thus 
the Renaissance proper began to dawn. The pendulum 
was swinging back. Centuries of destruction and renovation 
had at last provoked a reaction; and the scholars of the 
Renaissance became its agents and champions. Their 
services to learning were immense, but, as was almost 
inevitable, they went to the other extreme. At an earlier 
date an attempt had been made to destroy what was ancient; 
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the #cholar« of the Renaissance wished to suppress what was 
recent and insanely tried to exclude the local vernaculars 
from literature. They only succeeded in stunting in some 
countries and in disturbing in most others the normal 
process of literary creation in the vernacular. It was a just 
retribution that the works of the masters of the Renaissance, 
from Ariosto to Spenser and Rabelais, should be steeped in 
medievalism. Long before then modern literature had 
begun; Petrarch’s lyrics were models which needed no 
altering to be attuned to the climate of different countries 
and later centuries. 

Thus in the Middle Ages much was destroyed of their 
classical heritage, while what was not destroyed was trans¬ 
formed and adapted ; but while destruction and adaptation 
went on new voices were heard; the fierce voices of the 
Teuton race first, then more faintly the voices of Celts and 
Orientals which were echoed in France and from France 
through the rest of Europe. Ancient lore was passed on 
to the modern age in a form which was almost unrecogniz¬ 
able, but while this heritage was rejected and suppressed 
by the Renaissance, the voices which were new the Renais¬ 
sance was powerless to suppress. 

Part of the same heritage is revealed by changes in poetic 
technique among which one is so representative and precious 
that it cannot be passed over in silence. Classical poetry 
had been quantitative; during the decadence of Rome the 
feeling for quantities gradually became weaker; in the 
Latin hymns of the Church quantitative and accentual 
verses are found for a period side by side ; and then quantity 
disappean. The Romance vernaculars knew no quantities. 
Germanic verses were also based on stressed syllables, but 
mere numbers of syllables and sequences of stresses seemed 
unsatisfying to the ear; the Teutons had a liking for 
alliteration which has not entirely disappeared as a tub- 
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•idiary adornment. Latin had known rhyme at an occasional 
adornment, and thus medieval writers added rhymes to 
quantitative verse with a grating effect. 

In the end it was rhyme that triumphed. Long laiiiei 
of monorhymic verses at first and later the fascinating 
jingle of cunningly disposed rhymes, fleet as the feet of 
dancing youths, tinkling as silver hells, thundering as the 
tread of an army. More cultured ages tried to rebel against 
this imposition, just as the Renaissance rebelled against 
medievalism. But the thyme is still svith us, just as the 
heritage of the Middle .Ages, romantic and lyrical, is still 
with us and together with it the countless variations and 
groupings of lines, from the solemn thanio of the Proventals, 
to the faceted sonnet, Ariosto’s ottava and the Spenserian 
stanza, all this that we have and ancients had not, this 
music so soft and penetrating, many voiced and harmonious 
in all languages; with which no one would like to dispense, 
and which is a reminder of ail that is less conspicuous but 
not less important in the heritage that the Middle Ages 
have bestowed upon the literature of later days. 


ClSASE Fuliono. 
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The impul'C to l’.i<hion sif;ns in>l <yml'i'ls to express idcis 
tame late in man's development. Compared with his long 
sojourn on earth, his enf;ravcd and written records are 
things of yesterd.iv. Vet, though his pietographs and early 
alphabets arc of relatively recent date, they arc thousands 
of years older than the iliaraclers with whiih we deal in 
this essay. They belong to alien civilizaliotis, and do not 
concern us here. Our own letters, as is well known, go batk 
to the Latins, who got them from the (ireek colonists in 
Italy; who in turn borrowed them from the Phoenicians. 
But the particular forms of letters employed to-day both in 
writing and printing arc not a direct inheritance from 
Rome ; they are rather the creation of the centuries which 
transmitted, and in transmitting modified, that inheritance. 
'I'hcv arc, in short, the legacy of the Middle Ages. 

While writing was establishing itself in the economy of 
man’s life as the norma! vehicle by which religious, legal, 
political, or literary traditions could be handed on, various 
questions of form inevitably arcisc. The answers to those 
questions became the laws of a new art. It is only by 
realizing that writing was an art, subject to rules and regula¬ 
tions and not a thing at the mercy of individual whim, that 
one can properly understand the history of writing. Calli¬ 
graphy is distinguished by harmony of style. It it conscious 
of the methods by which it gets its results. Its forms arc 
definite. If the art of writing was one of the latest of man’s 
achievements, it was also one of the slowest in developing. 
Being itself an instrument of conservation, it was in the 
nature of things extremely conservative. Painting, sculp- 
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ture, literature, and even architecture change more from 
age to age than docs writing. Once a type had found 
favour, it was apt to last for centuries. Thus we know that 
uncial and half-uncial scripts—the scripts in use when 
St. Jerome was revising and translating the Bible for Pope 
Damasus, the script in which our oldest texts of the Bible 
were written—lasted for five whole centuries; and the 
same long life may be surmised for Capitalis Rustics, the 
script with which Tacitus, Trajan, Pliny, must have been 
familiar, the script of our oldest extant manuscripts of 
Plautus, Terence, Virgil, Sallust, Cicero, Persius, Juvenal; 
the script too which engravers of the second century had 
begun using for inscriptions alongside of the older and more 
suitable Capitalis Quadrata. Other scripts, which came 
into being after the barbarian invasions, like the Beneventan 
in South Italy, the Visigothic in Spain, also lasted five 
hundred years each. The Irish script lasted even longer. 
If other minuscule scripts were cut short in their career, 
like the cursive types of north Italy, the Merovingian types 
in France, and the Anglo-Saxon script, there were in each 
case extraordinary historic events to account for the fact. 
For, though scripts seem to move down the ages with the 
majestic slowness of glaciers, they are not mere carriers or 
external instruments, but genuine manifestations of their 
age, bearing the marks of its vicissitudes. Thus writing, 
which is primarily but the humble medium for recording 
the deeds, thoughts, and interests of an age, by dint of 
being itself an art, becomes at once an expression and 
a register of the spirit which informs that age. Herein lies 
the peculiar interest that writing has for the student of 
culture in general. 

The history of writing is so intimately bound up with the 
history of the book as to be inseparable from it. It was 
in the copying of books that handwriting found its main 
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eipression as an art. It is with the writing found in bools, 
then, that we arc chiefly concerned in what follows. 

If we examine our legacy in the matter ol writing, we 
notice that, with the exception of Greece, .Armenia, and 
the lands of orthodox Slavs, the Latin alphabet is used in 
all the countries of western civili/.ation, and whe rever that 
civilization penetrates beyond the C)ccidcnt. I he various 
forms of the Latin letters used to-day in printing and 
writing are, broadly speaking, of two kinds; the round or 
Roman, like the type of this page, and the pointed or so- 
called Gothic, which we call black-letter type. The Roman 
type is the normal one everywhere outside of (iermany and 
Austria, where Gothic characters are still used extensively, 
though by no means exclusively. In still using the Gothic 
type the Germans arc merely showing themselves more 
conservative than we are. They are preserving a tradition 
that has lived for over eight centuries. If we, on the other 
hand, read and write the clear, round, Roman type we have 
the Italian humanists of the fifteenth century to thank for it. 
For it was they who first broke with a venerable tradition 
by discarding the Gothic script which all Kurope had been 
writing since the thirteenth century. Italy’s example was 
soon followed by France, Holland, and then by Lngland, 
all during the sixteenth century. It was only in the nine¬ 
teenth century that the Scandinavian countries and Den¬ 
mark gave up the use of the Gothic script. To-day Germany 
and German Austria arc alone in clinging to the pointed 
black-letter style, though they use it mainly in their text- 
boob and boob of belles-lettres and devotion. 

The Kript the Italian humanists introduced was not 
a creation of their own. It was not a new script at all. 
it was only a revival. Their passion for the classics brought 
in its wake an abhorrence of everything Gothic, which came 
to be a synonym for barbaric. A substitute for the Gothic 
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icript had to be found. It was indeed found, as if made to 
order, in those very manuscripts of the classics for which 
the libraries of Europe were then being eagerly and diligently 
ransacked. It so happens that the great majority of the 
classics are written in the Carolingian minuscule of the 
ninth and tenth centuries. The clear, round, and comely 
characters of this script were to the humanist’s eye the very 
antithesis of the Gothic. They fitted in admirably with his 
notion of a serif tura antiijua, a scriftura Romana. Thus the 
humanistic minuscule came into being. It was a conscious 
work of resuscitation achieved by a small band of men like 
Poggio, Niccolb Niccoli, Traversari, and their zealous 
followers. Petrarch was still Gothic-bound, though his 
hand is one of the clearest, for Italian Gothic never lost all 
the good features of its Caroline progenitor. Once launched 
the success of the humanistic script was assured. History 
repeated itself. The fitter script survived. Just as in the 
ninth century the Caroline minuscule drove many rivals 
from the field, so the humanistic minuscule was destined 
to triumph over its competitors. The countries with a 
strongly established Latin culture, Italy, France, Spain, 
were naturally the first to succumb to the fascination of 
the type which had such manifest beauty of form, and which 
purported to go back to the Romans. The northern 
countries, especially those that were never properly Roman¬ 
ized, and as a result of the Reformation came to feel a natural 
antagonism to things Roman, were slowest to adopt the 
new, so-called ‘ Roman ’ script, despite its obvious advantages. 
In Germany the process of Romanization was still further 
retarded by the false doctrine that Gothic was her national 
Kript, to cherish which was an act of patriotism. Inreality,as 
we shall see. Gothic, which had been the script of all Europe,, 
it nothing but a later development of the Caroline minuscule. 

What is this Caroline minuscule which the Humanists 
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revived, and which became the basis of our script f How 
ancient is it f Where did it arise ! What are its ante¬ 
cedents t Is it a unique phenomenon or part of a general 
movementDid it originate in Rome, as some claim, or in 
France ? Perhaps the best way of answering these questions 
svould be to look back and examine the period immediately 
preceding the birth of minuscule, and follow its rise in the 
various centres of Kurope. It is indispensable to take this 
rather extensive survey, for only by understanding the 
history of minuscule script can we gain an understanding 
of what was distinctive in the Icgai y of the Middle Ages. 

For several centuries after the break-up of the Roman 
F.mpire scribes had been content to copy their Itibles, 
Missals, Jeromes, and Augustincs, as well as their Idvjs, 
Ovids, and Juvenals, in uncial and half-uncial letters, that 
is, in those tsvo book scripts, whose obscure origins go back 
to the fourth or even third centuries, and whose period of 
greatness falls in the fifth century for uncials and in the 
sixth for half-uncials. The notaries, puldic or private, no 
longer used the cursive formed by straight strokes, the 
everyday script known to Cn ero, benci a, or Suetonius, 
whose tablets would have been unintelligible to men of 
the fifth century ; but a new cursive composed of curved 
strokes and of a new type of ligature; the beginnings of 
which we can trace back to the fourth century, and the 
importance of which lies in the fact tliat it became in time 
the basis of several calligraphic scripts. After the sixth 
century we become aware of a gradual deterioration. No 
real works of art, no literature to speak of, appears for several 
generations. Spelling begins to grow corrupt, the old 
scripts become more artificial. The old discipline it going. 
Traditions are breaking down or altogether dying out. 
But the torpor consequent upon the bankruptcy of the old 
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world, and confusion resulting from the migration of the 
Germanic nations and incessant wars, were not to last for 
ever. New life-forces begin to stir by the beginning of the 
eighth century. The foundations of a new Europe are to 
be laid in that century. It is during this period that new 
scripts begin to male their shy appearance. This is notice¬ 
able, not in one country only, but in nearly all, in Greek- as 
well as in Latin-writing countries—a clear indication that 
it was the result of a general condition. 

By then the book trade, it must be remembered, had been 
dead for centuries. The scribes were no longer hired men, 
paid by author or publisher, but clerics and monks, who 
worked for the Church, whether they copied books for 
choir, parish school, or monastic library. Not only was 
there a distinct change in the kind of book copied, there 
was as great a change in the conditions of work, in its motives 
and rewards. This was already the case in the sixth century, 
as we gather from Cassiodorus’ avowal that he feels ‘ of all 
bodily tasks a perhaps not unjust preference fur the work 
of scribes (provided they copy accurately), since by reading 
and re-reading Holy Scripture they gain wholesome mental 
instruction, and by copying the precepts of the Lord they 
help to disseminate them far and wide ’. Here the scribes’ 
rewards, we see, are intellectual and spiritual; the books 
to be copied are religious. Cassiodorus loves this theme of 
the scribe, and continues characteristically thus: ‘ What 
happy application, what praiseworthy industry, to preach 
unto men by means of the hand, to untie the tongues by 
means of the fingers, to bring quiet and salvation to mortals, 
and fight the Devil's insidious wiles with pen and ink ! For 
every word of the Lord which is copied deals Satan a wound. 
Thus, though seated in one spot, the scribe traverses diverse 
lands through the dissemination of what he has written.* 
These words describe an atmosphere and attitude utterly 
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foreign to the old Roman spirit. We arc moving in a new 
world. And who would suspect these words of coming 
from a veteran politician ? It was after a busy public career, 
as Chancellor of Thcodoric and his successors that Cassio- 
dorus retired, in his ripe old age, to his estate in Squillace 
in the extreme end of Italy, there to pass the end of his 
days in reading and writing. Although his interest, as we 
have seen, was mainly religious and his concern with Holy 
Sitipture, he had many books of secular learning in his 
library, of which we arc unusually well informed, and he 
explicitly recommends his monks to use them and copy 
them. From the rules of orthography and grammar which 
he lays down we can measure how low learning bad already 
sunk by that time. Although he stands with his face 
averted from the ancient Roman j'ast, the first man of 
letters, as it were, to step into the Middle Ages, at I’ctrarch 
may be said to be the first to step out of them - he is justly 
praised as the man whose zeal in the cause of letters hat 
been largely responsible for the preservation of learning. 
For Cassiodorus lived and wrote at a critical moment, and 
it is safe to say that but for him, Petrarch and hit fellow 
humanists would have had far fewer classics to revive, and 
the history of writing might have been very dificrent from 
what it is. But the renaissance of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries was preceded by another renaissance 
which, though less brilliant, is of the greatest importance 
for classical learning and all-important, at we shall sec, for 
the future of handwriting—I mean the Carolingian renais¬ 
sance, when learning and the arts were once more pursued 
with vigour and zeal. Stir and movement were in fact 
evident for many decades before the reign of Charlemagne, 
as our manuKiipts amply attest. During the whole of the 
eighth century we encounter on all sides earnest attempts 
at new forms of writing. 
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The old scripts evidently no longer answered to the needs 
of the times. The conditions for forming a new script, how¬ 
ever, and the necessity for doing so, were not everywhere 
the same. It may be presumed that conditions were least 
propitious in Rome, the stronghold of the ancient majuscules. 
They must have been most favourable in those centres where 
the force of ancient traditions was felt least, where new 
eiperiments would receive the greatest encouragement. 

The reasons why the old majuscule scripts had outlived 
their usefulness were varied and complex. For one thing, 
economic causes must have contributed to the disappearance 
of the more stately rustic, uncial and half-uncial scripts. 
The times of a plentiful supply of papyrus were no more. 
By the eighth century, a papyrus codex was the exception. 
Vellum and parchment were the rule. But animal skins 
were at all times expensive, and they must have been 
doubly difficult to procure after the disorganization resulting 
from devastating wars. Thus the supply of membranes 
could hardly keep pace with the demand, especially in 
centres where many books were copied. The exercise of 
economy became a necessity, and necessity is the mother of 
invention. The obvious way of saving vellum was to write 
more on a page. One way of getting more on a page was to 
make narrow instead of broad letters, to write a smaller 
script, in short, to use minuscule. It is this forced economy 
which made the Irish, probably an impecunious race even 
in the seventh and eighth centuries, squeeze more writing 
into a page than a decent regard for the reader’s convenience 
would warrant, or good taste dictate. By writing a tiny, 
crowded script, by using subscript letters, and above all by 
abbreviating nearly every second word, they managed to 
get all that was humanly possible out of the available skins. 
And it is perhaps not a mere coincidence that the two 
centres from whence come most of our Latin palimpsests 
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are both Irish found.ttii)ns. How thorougltly the lesson of 
thrift had been inculcats'd in tlie followers of St. C’olumban 
and St. G.ill, and how badly in need they were of writing 
material in the seventh and eighth irnturics, may be sur¬ 
mised from the frequency with which the monks of St. Gall 
and Bobbio made use of membranes that had already been 
written nj’on. It was not out til lontcmpt for the classics 
that Cicero's Dt Rtpulhca, I'ronto’s letters, Lucan and 
Juvenal were erased—for biblical and patristic texts sulTcied 
a similar fate— but out ol sheer need of writing material. 

Another leason why new book-scripts were emerging was 
the gradual dying off ol the scribrs who knesv how to write 
the old ones. For one person t apable of writing good 
uncial or half-uncial there must have been half a dor.cn who 
could write the eseryd.iy hand, the cursive of the notary. 
And if the single scribe of a community failed to train and 
educate a successor, calligraphic tradition naturally died 
out in that locality. This doubtless happened in many 
places during the invasions and other disturbances to fatal 
to the continuity of tradition, and thus generations grew 
up ignorant of the methods and manners of the old calli¬ 
graphy. Vet communities which could not boast of a scribe 
might still have a notary, or some one who knew how to 
write, down wills, conveyances, or other contracts. Wherever 
the Roman legions went there Rome’s legal and adminis¬ 
trative institutions followed. And the normal medium fur 
recording legal transactions was the cursive script. Thus 
cursive was the tcriptura franca, as it were, of the Roman 
Empire. Cursive remained even where calligraphy was lost. 
Cursive script is to calligraphy what dialect is to literary 
diction. It has a rank vigour and protean potentiality 
denied to calligraphy. It was out of the dialects of the 
Roman soldier and the peasant that the Romance tongues 
were evolved. Similarly it was out of the cursive hand that 
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new book-scripts sprang up in many districts. New life was 
needed in calligraphy. It came, as it usually docs, from 
lower forms. For scripts, like populations, recruit chiefly 
from below. 

There was one other important source out of which 
a new and economical script could be extracted. The best- 
known script of the early Middle Ages, next to cursive, 
must have been the half-uncial. It is itself an example of 
a calligraphic script formed by promoting cursive elements 
to a higher state. Conscious of its lowlier origin this script 
was less pretentious than the uncial, and having less dignity 
to maintain could without incongruity be written quite 
small and thus be used to make cheaper books. The small- 
type of half-uncial, thus produced, to which Traubc (I dare 
say jestingly) gave the name of ‘ quarter-uncial ’, has the 
size and almost the form of minuscule, and, like minuscule, 
is written on the four-line principle, with the descending 
and ascending letters touching the first and fourth lines 
respectively. It differs from minuscule, to be sure, in the 
general effect, in that indescribable something, that bloom, 
which separates a fifth-century manuscript from an eighth. 
When the majuscule scripts no longer managed to hold 
their own, this small type of half-uncial, which existed in 
France as well as Italy, became, after slight modification 
due to the impact of cursive and uncial models, an obvious 
candidate for their place. How very successful a candidate 
it was one sees when one considers the fate of the Caroline 
minuscule. But it must not be thought that medieval 
scribes failed to realize, as some modern Kholars do, that 
minuKule and half-uncial were two different scripts. To 
a ninth-century calligrapher a half-uncial manuscript, like 
the Basilican Hilary of the year 509, was written in majuscule 
characters and, at such, belonged to another and higher 
category than the script in which he was accustomed to 
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copy books. The ninth-century manuscripts written by 
the scribes of Tours prove that conclusively. And no one 
in that century can be said to be more conscious of the 
correct ‘ hierarchy ’ of scripts than the monksof St. Martin’s 
at Tours. 

The half-uncial and cursive scripts, then, must have been 
the common material everywhere ready to hand to serve 
as the basis of new scripts. How variously the basic in){redi- 
ents were combined is seen Irom the divergent types which 
arose in the early Middle Ages. 

The medieval contribution to writing, pjr excellttue, is the 
minuscule. It took different forms in different countries, 
the most unusual developments coming from the outlying 
lands. .Nations situated remote from Rome, and conse¬ 
quently less bound by her traditions, could give free play 
to native bent and strike out on lines of their own. This 
happened in the British Isles. The centuries between 
Gregory the Great and Charlemagne, which on the Con¬ 
tinent were the darkest of the Middle Ages, were for Ireland 
a period of brilliant activity. I.eft to herself undisturbed 
for generations, she developed a monasticism and a liturgy 
of her own, with distinct Gallic an traces, but very unlike 
Rome’s; and being outside the general current she retained 
the antiquated mode of filing Raster Sunday. What is of 
importance to us here, she developed a variety of Latin 
script, all her own, and her own characteristic system of 
abbreviation. The efforts of her missionaries in time 
extended beyond her own shores to Gaul, to the Alps, 
Italy, Germany, as the Irish foundations of Luxeuil, St. Gall, 
Bobbin, St. Kilian’s testify. By way of Iona Irish teachers 
reach England and penetrate as far east as Jarrow. Willi- 
brord, Aldhelm, Bede, sit at the feet of Celtic masters. These 
facts are in our histories. But they are also writ large on 
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B.ingor Antiphonary, written between 680 and 691 (it ii 
now in the Ambrosiana at Milan), we have an eaainplc of 
fully developed minuscule, with punctuation, separation of 
words and initials—all that we associate with minuscule. 
Wc arc probably not far from the truth if we assume that 
the beginnings of this script go still farther back. But 
before developing a minuscule Irish calligraphers had 
created a majuscule, the Irish half-uncial as it is styled, of 
which the Book of Kells, a work of unsurpassed skill and 
artistry, is the most eminent example. We are still in the 
dark as to the appearance of the first Bibles and books of 
devotion which taught the Irish their letters and Christian¬ 
ity. Wc infer that they were not written in uncial char¬ 
acters, since Irish scribes seem utterly ignorant of this 
ancient type; but there is good ground for thinking that 
they were written in half-uncials, since Irish oe and S could 
only have come from a half-uncial alphabet. The particular 
type of half-uncial which served as a model must have 
come by way of Gaul. It has certain uncial admixtures 
not found in the canonical half-uncial of Italy, which, to 
judge by its early dated examples, must have attained its 
full development during the fifth century. As the province 
lagged behind the mother-land, there is nothing inherently 
improbable in the supposition that a half-uncial type, with 
numerous uncial adhesions, was still largely in vogue in 
Gaul in the first half of the fifth century. The evidence 
of palaeography would seem to confirm the testimony of 
hagiography, both as to the pericxi and the instrument of 
Ireland’s conversion. 

The English were apt pupils. In fact they improved 
upon their masten. For all its similarity to the Irish the 
English script is different. It is less bizarre, clearer and less 
crowded. Like the Irish, the English had both a majuscule 
and minuscule script. The Lindisfarne Gospels is the 
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English calligraphic counterpart to the Book of Kells 
It is a book of rare beauty and superb craftsmanship. Anc 
in St. Willibrord’s Calendar and Martyrology, which wai 
written between 703 and 721, we possess an early eiampU 
of English minuscule to match the Bangor Antiphonary, 
The high degree of excellence attained in this manuscript 
presupposes earlier stages and less perfect attempts, so that 
the beginnings of the Anglo-Saxon minuscule must go back 
well into the seventh century. Wherever the English and 
Irish went, there their books went with them. Their 
manuscripts are to be seen to this day at Saint Gall, Fulda, 
and Wurzburg; and were to be seen at Bobbio, Corbie, 
Tours, Epternach, and elsewhere, before the monastic 
libraries were dispersed. But the English and Irish took 
not only their books but also their script with them. They 
teach it wherever they settle, and many are the books 
written by their continental pupils. Yet after a few genera¬ 
tions, the Insular scripts yield to the influence of continental 
scripts, which Anally supplant them. The Insular scripts, 
though first in the minuscule race, did not possess the 
cardinal virtue of clearness which distinguished the minus¬ 
cule that eventually won the day. 

Another country which early evolved a successful minus¬ 
cule was Spain. And again, geographical position was 
largely responsible for the fact; the enormous vogue 
enjoyed by the works of Isidore Bishop of Seville must, 
however, have been an important contributing cause. 
During the whole of the seventh century, until Bede's 
writings began to circulate, Isidore’s primacy was undis¬ 
puted. His Etymologies was the most studied text-book 
of Europe, until it was supplanted in the ninth century 
by the encyclopaedia of Rabanus Maurus. The Saracen 
invasion indirectly helped the spread of Spanish learning. 
Spanish scholars migrated, and examples of the Spanish 
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script reached Italy and Gaul. The Orath'nale Morara- 
bicum, now at \’etona, must have reached Italy before 732. 
It is written in fully developed Visiyothic minuscule, svith 
perhaps a greater mixture of cursive elements than is per¬ 
mitted later. Scribes of Vciiclli, I’lsa, I.ucca, Monte 
Cassino, of I'leury, Autun, I.yons, and Corbie, and scribes 
ol centres which we cannot fix, came into contact with 
Visigothic scribes ami methods, as chronicles and extant 
manuscripts attest. The \ isigothic minuscule derives in 
the main from the half-umial, supj'lemented by a few 
cursive elements (chiefly ligatures with ;). The half¬ 
uncial which served as model was the one that has the 
uncial form of g; whiih may have been the prevalent type 
in Spain. This uncial g in the midst of minuscule letters, 
whiih IS a Visigothic peculiarity, could hardly have lomc 
from any other source. Visigothic minusiule is neat, self 
possessed, restrained, but not easy to read. The similarity 
between a and u is confusing. The form of r, as in the 
Beneventan, is a stumbling-blot It. I,ike the Hrneventan, 
it follows the even tenor of its way for five centurie-, 
undisturbed. It took an ecclesiastical council to suppress it. 
It is noteworthy that the script which was to supersede the 
‘ Littera Toletana ’, as Spani-h minuscule was called, was 
designated at the council as Gallic, nut at Roman ; just at 
in South Italy scripts not Beneventan were described at 
Gallic or French—showing that in the late Middle Ages the 
ordinary minuscule of Europe was regarded as French. 

The first calligraphic minuscule frankly derived from 
local cursive was a French achievement—the minuscule 
now known rightly or wrongly as the * Luieuil ’ type. 
In saying this I have not forgotten early Italian attempts 
like the Josephus on papyrus, of the Ambrosiana, or Saint 
Jerome’s De viris tUuJtrihu, of Vercelli, or their French 
counterpart represented by the St. Avitus on papyrus, 
r 2 
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These are worthy efforts marking a stage between cursive 
and minuscule, but they do not attain to the level of calli¬ 
graphy. St. Columban, who founded the monastery of 
I.uxeuil, did not stay there long, and he probably took his 
best teachers with him when he was expelled from France. 
For it is a curious fact that Irish manuscripts have not 
reached us by way of Liixeuil, and the earliest extant manu¬ 
script from Luxeuil shows no trace of Irish influence. 
The Homilies of St. Augustine, written in the year 669, in 
French uncials (it is now at the Pierpont Morgan library) 
contains not a single Irish abbreviation, nor any other 
Insular ‘ symptom ’. The same is true of the eighth-century 
manuscripts in the so-called Luxeuil minuscule. But it is 
not improbable that contact with the Irish, who, as we 
have seen, must have been in possession of a minuscule as 
early as the first halfof the seventh century, first familiarized 
the French calligrapher with the idea of a minuscule script. 
At any rate, the ‘ Luxeuil ’ type is not merely an amateur 
attempt at writing Merovingian cursive in more or less 
orderly fashion. It is not one of those abortive efforts of 
which the eighth century witnessed many, especially in 
Italy. It has the expert flow of line, the finish and distinc¬ 
tion, of a perfectly well-defined type, with a style of capitals 
for colophon quite its own, and characteristic initials 
possessing a grace of form and gaiety of colour hitherto 
unknown in Latin calligraphy. Although short-lived, it 
found favour far and wide in France and even beyond the 
Alps. Examples of this type exist to this day at Ivrea and 
Verona. North Italian scribes were manifestly charmed by 
the type, for they try to imitate it. It is quite possible that 
French scribes acted as teachers in Italy. In any case, the 
compliment paid the type in the attempted imitations is 
significant. It indicates the direction of the literary and 
artistic currents of the time, and is thus not without some 
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bearing on the general question of the origin of the Caroline 
minuscule. 

At Bobbio, St. Columban’* Italian foundation, »c find 
a totally different state of things. Irish tradition surs'ivcd 
into the eighth century. The old manuscripts brought from 
Ireland are preserved, and biter generations imitate them 
in both script and abbreviations. But in time native 
traditions reassert themselves, and during the eighth 
century numerous attempts are made to form a minuscule, 
out of local cursive, or out of half-uncial, or out of mixed 
material, the most successful of which are the types based 
on cursive. By the middle of the eighth century no dis¬ 
tinctive type had been achieved. So that when Abbot 
Anastasius (c. 750) ordered a copy of Gregory's Moralhi, 
it was written for him not in minuscule but in uncial. 
The uncials are of an awkward, debased type, and the 
initials, in which the human head and hands play a large 
part, are not works of art. It is a far cry from the expert 
writing and charming initials found in manuscripts of the 
so-called Luieuil type written some decades earlier. Owing 
to the ancient manuscripts which Bobbio has preserved for 
posterity, there is a tendency to exaggerate its importance 
as a school of writing. In the eighth I'ontury its influence 
must have been negligible: as a matter of fact, there are 
clear indications that it was somewhat under the influence 
of French schools. Unimportant too must have been the 
position of the more ancient centre of Verona. It had had 
a glorious past. It still has incomparably the richest col¬ 
lection of ancient uncial and half-uncial manuscripts, 
written in its own scriptoria. But it did not manage to 
hammer out a minuscule of its own. It tried and tried. 
But the attempts based on cursive, at well at those bated 
on half-uncial, remained mere esuys. lu scribes possessed 
to little originality that they attempted to imitate French 
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models, which had probably reached them either from 
Reichenau or by way of Bobbio. When finally, in the ninth 
century, they succeeded in developing a minuscule, it was 
of the Caroline type, recalling vaguely the St. Gall and 
Reichenau variety. We know that their bishops Egino 
(t 799 ) Rothaldus (1840) had close relations with 
Reichenau. Archdeacon Pacificus (1840), through whom 
many new boob came to Verona, was in touch with Corbie. 
Less well-known centres, like Vercelli and Novara, are far 
more successful than Verona. By the end of the eighth or 
in the early ninth century they are in possession of a well- 
developed minuscule based entirely on cursive, like the 
Benevcntan. Their career, however, was cut short by the 
Caroline minuscule during the first half of the ninth 
century. 

In central Italy, long after beautiful minuscule was being 
written in French centres, we encounter a pathetic example 
of scribal incompetence in the celebrated Liber Pontiftcalii 
of Lucca, written about the year 800. A scriptorium which 
countenanced such a hodge-podge of scripts, with uncial, 
half-uncial, and imitation Visigothic jostling elbows, had no 
standards, and was too backward to influence the course of 
writing. If Rome is the mother of the Caroline minuscule, 
as some palaeographers would have it, it is hard to reconcile 
the recalcitrant calligraphy of near-by Lucca with the 
exemplary performances of Corbie and Tours. But of the 
part played by Rome more will be said presently. In South 
Italy we have the great abbey of Monte Cassino, the mother 
house of western monasticism, and ancient centres like 
Capua and Naples. There too the universal need of a 
minuscule was felt, and by the middle of the eighth century 
a tentative script was formed out of the cursive. For 
a generation or two there existed some uncertainty and 
indecision, but after that we find strict conformity to a con- 
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sciously adopted style: the South Italian schools had 
found the type which suited them ; and for half a thousand 
years their peculiar script which we call Bcneventan reigned 
practically supreme in the lower half of the Italian peninsula. 
It is the one medieval script of purely cursive origin that 
boasted a long life. Its success in holding its usvn against 
the Caroline minuscule shows that the reform emanating 
from beyond the Alps did not have sulfuient force to 
counteract the predominant influence of Monte Cassino. 
It is a script difficult to read ; but for all that it it one of the 
remarkable achievements of the Middle Ages—both at to 
calligraphy and ornamentation. By the end of the thir¬ 
teenth century it yielded to the ordinary minuscule of the 
rest of Europe. 

Having mentioned Luxeuil and Bobbio, the foundations 
of St. Columban, one mutt not quite pats over St. (jail, 
the Irish foundation named after (iallut, one of St. Colum- 
ban’s followen. It became a great centre of learning ; and 
as at Bobbio, we find here a considerable number of ancient 
Irish manuscripts and tome palimpsests. Very little it 
known of what happened there during the seventh century, 
but by the middle of the eighth we have a definite attempt 
at a local minuscule, not bated on cursive. Winithar, notary 
and scribe, and expert at neither job, hat left us a number 
of his performances. The advantage of their Irish tradition 
may account for the fact that the monks of St. Gall were 
in advance of other Teuton centres. They cannot be said 
to have attained a successful minuscule of their own before 
the ninth century. It it not unlike the Caroline, except 
that it hat a certain characteristic breadth and weightinest, 
allows the use of the ri-ligature, and shows a characteristic 
weakness for the ist-ligature, even in the middle of a word. 
The tame type of minuscule was practised at Reichenau, 
the celebrated abbey on the Lake of Constance, with which 
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St. Gall had the very closest relations; and the influence 
of the St. Gall-Reichenau school extended beyond its 
immediate vicinity. But there were other Teutonic centres 
which ventured upon different lines; and many of these 
show as their common feature a dependence upon Insular 
models. The Germanic peoples as such made no new 
contribution to handwriting. 

This survey of the critical period in the formation of 
minuscule scripts will fitly close with mention of the par¬ 
ticular type which was destined to play the important role 
in the subsequent history of writing. I mean, of course, 
the Caroline minuscule. The origin of this script is still in 
dispute; it is my belief that its home was not Italy, but 
yet a land whose ties with Rome and ancient Italian tradi¬ 
tions had never been severed. Manuscripts still exist which 
show that in centres like Lyons, Autun, Tours, Luxeuii, 
Corbie, and Fleury, the ancient Italian scripts—uncial and 
half-uncial—had been practised with signal success at the 
very time when Italy was at its lowest. We have already 
seen that France was the first country on the Continent to 
develop a minuscule based on cursive, and that this script 
which goes by the name of Luxeuii (but which was probably 
at home in quite other centres) possessed such charm and 
originality that it influenced Italian scribes—a significant 
fact which suggests the superiority of Gallic over Italian 
scribes of that period. The Luxeuii type was the ancestor 
of the so-called Corbie type—a bolder, more rigid, and more 
legible minuscule which still bore traces of cursive. This 
strongly conventionalized script, which also goes by the name 
of the ai type, soon won favour with various centres of 
north France and lasted into the ninth century. It was at 
the same monastery of Corbie, and while the ai type 
was being successfully practised in that region, that scribes 
were trying to evolve a minuscule, based in the main on 
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lijlf-uncial and free ffom cursiic clcnicms. Similar ciTorti 
were doubllesj made in other French centres, hut the first 
dated example of the new minuscule we call Caroline 
comes in fact from Corbie. 1 refer to the famous Bible 
written for Abbot Maurdramnus (t77S), which is preserved 
in several volumes at Amiens. The nest very early example 
is the still more famous I.ectionarv of Charlemagne, of the 
year 7S1. The manuscript itself is ivritten on purple 
parchment, in large uncial letters; but its scribe, Godcsscalc, 
added a page of dedicatory verses, not in uncials, but in 
minuscule characters which we are accustomed to regard as 
Caroline. We do nut know the exact atelier whence issued 
this beautiful volume. It is generally assumed to be the 
work of the ‘ Palace school ’. Wherever it came from, it 
demonstrates that as early as 781 a beautifully formed 
minuscule cxisied, and that a specimen of it was considered 
worthy of being included in a book meant for the Kmperor. 
Closely .illicd to this script of CJodesscalc is that of the Ada 
Bible, another book of the period destined for royally. 
This new type based on h.ilf-unci il, whose distinctive 
feature was the elimination of cursive elements, must have 
won the warm approval of Clutlemagnc and .Ah uin. For 
the school in which it was to reach its greatest pcitection — 
■i level of calligraphic art unsurpassed, to my mind, in the 
.vnnals of writing—was the school directly under the 
Fmperor's patronage, in the Abbey where Ah uin was 
Abbot—the school of St. .Martin at Toii.c, It ishardtosay 
how large a part Tours played in the early evolution of this 
minuscule. It was, if we may judge by the rather mediocre 
essays made during the eighth century, probably a secondary 
part. Alcuin himself, we know, never got to F'rance until 
after the birth of the Caroline minuscule. 

The orderliness, simplicity, clarity, and dignity of the 
new script were virtues that made a special appeal to a man 
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like Charlemagne, who, as we know, was not above taking 
a profound interest in the labours of scribes. To the 
imperial approbation was added that of Akuin. He too 
was in a position to appreciate the new minuscule, whose 
special quality of legibility contrasted so favourably with the 
difficulty of his native Anglo-Saxon hand. This double 
sanction gave to the script the greatest possible prestige. 
Among his other reforms Charlemagne had ordered a new 
and standard text of the Benedictine Rule, and a revision 
of the Vulgate and the liturgy; and these revised versions, 
everywhere in demand, became as it were the apostles and 
propagators of the new script. This, then, is the meaning 
of the so-called Caroline ‘ reform ’. It was not, as has 
sometimes been naively pictured, the invention of a script 
by a single scholar and its propagation by order of an em peror. 
Scripts that survive have sturdier roots than that. It was 
rather the achievement, after manifold endeavours, ot a type, 
the creation of which is a standing monument to the genius 
for form possessed in so eminent a degree by the peoples of 
Gaul, a type the intrinsic merits of which made its success 
certain. That it became, with such extraordinary rapidity, 
the dominant script of Europe, was due to a happy com¬ 
bination of political and literary circumstances attending 
its birth. 

It did not take much more than a generation to win over 
all of the French schools to the Caroline minuscule. This 
conquest could not have been accomplished without much 
opposition and some heart-burning in those centres in 
which the new script meant the death of the old 4i-typc 
that had been practised with such great jclat throughout 
the reign of Charlemagne. But, almost as soon as in France, 
the new minuscule won adherents beyond the Alps. As if 
by miracle, the scribes of northern and central Italy cease 
writing their own local style and adopt the Caroline. Only 
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Spain, South Italy, Ireland, and Kngland withstood the 
new influence. But, in the courae of the tenth century, 
thanks to close contact with the Continent, the new script 
has won its way into England, where before long it assumes 
the predominant position, the Anglo-Saxon type having been 
relegated to the copying of vernacular. As for Spain and 
South Italy, as we have seen, they did not give up their 
own scripts until the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
respectively. 

It has been argued with great learning that Rome took 
a leading part in the evolution of the Caroline minuscule; 
that she was in the forefront of the movement, as befitted 
her position as ‘ caput ecclesiae ’. It is pointed out that 
Rome had for centuries been an unfailing source for supply¬ 
ing the transalpine churches and monasteries with bcwiks; 
that as the centre of Christendom she required a large body 
of copyists, and, furthermore, the very existence of a book 
like tlie ‘ Liber Diurnus ’, the papal formulary, written in 
good minuscule of the ninth century, furnishes irrefragable 
evidence that the new minuscule was cultivated at Rome, 
and strong presumption that it started its career there. 
It is true that Rome had always been a great repository of 
books, especially of the older books; that it had been a great 
exchange centre, a book mart. But that is not the tame 
thing at being an important centre for producing boob. 
It hat great works of art now, supremely great, but they 
are not Roman works. They are the performances of men 
from elsewhere, specially summoned to produce those 
worb. Fra Angelico, Ghirlandaio, Raphael, and Michael 
Angelo were pressed into service to the greater glory of 
Rome. It was never during the Middle Ages, nor hat it 
been since, a literary or artistic centre, although artuts and 
Utterateun in great numbers have always flocked thither. 
We know for a fact that the copyists of Rome in the time 
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of Nicholas V were mostly Germans and Frenchmen. 
That was in the heyday of the Renaissance. Perhaps it was 
the same during the renaissance in Charlemagne’s time. 
Rome, the centre of Christendom, the seat of ecclesiastical 
authority and administration, had of course a huge staff 
of officials; but hardly of book-scribes. The documents 
issued by the Curia, the papal bulls sent to the four corners 
of the earth, were not written by calligraphers, in a script 
which everyone could read. The notaries of the Curia used 
a very singular and difficult script, which was unintelligible 
even to high prelates of the Middle Ages, as witness the 
predicament of Archbishop Ralph of Tours in 1075, who 
could make neither head nor tail of a privilege because it 
was written in ‘littera romana’. This curial script is 
Rome’s unique medieval contribution to handwriting. 
When it came to calligraphy she lagged sadly behind. It is 
impossible to point to any great school of writing at Rome 
during the Middle Ages, nor to Roman manuscripts of the 
eighth, ninth, or tenth centuries, remarkable cither for 
beauty of script or illumination. This cannot all be due to 
the medieval habit of anonymity. For we have scores of 
beautiful manuscripts of the same period coming from 
known schools to the north and south of Rome. The true 
reason, however, is not far to seek. The Roman milieu 
was not favourable to the development of great schools of 
writing. Art docs not flourish in an atmosphere of bureau¬ 
cracy. But Rome’s bureaucracy was cosmopolitan. Clerics 
from all over Christendom took part in the administration ; 
so that a book like the ‘ Liber Diurnus ’, now in the Vatican 
Archives, if it was written at Rome, might none the less have 
been the work of a northern scribe. But this book came to 
Rome from Nonantola; another ninth-century copy, now 
at the Ambrosiana, came from Bobbio, and a third (known 
as the Claromontanus, and now lost) was preserved in 
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France; so that it looks as it this hook haJ an interest for 
places outside of Rome, and as if every copy need not be of 
necessity considered a Roman product. 

There are other reasons which tell apainst Rome. During 
the seventh and eighth centuries -the critical period for 
minuscule—she shows no signs of literary activity, and her 
intellectual life is said to have sunk to a very low level. 
These arc not the conditions which produce new scripts. 
Moreover, Rome, the mother of the old majuscule scripts, 
was not likely to abandon them earlier than other centres. 
She was far more likely to cling to them longest of all. 
I'.xtaiit uiKial manuscripts suggest that this was the case. 
Again, It was in France and not in Rmiie that the new 
minuscule soonest reached its height of peilec tioii. Finally, 
it has been argued that the extraordinarily rapid spread of 
the new minu‘cule cannot be catislai torily explained unless 
on the hvpolhesis that it originated in the most influential 
centre of Ciiiotendom, where tin- fashion was set for the 
rest of the world to follow, licit, had this Iceen the case, we 
should expect cities to the south ol Rome, and vejy close 
to it, to be at least as much afjeiicd by Rome's i-‘lucnce 
and example as the distant cities of northern Italy, Swit/.er- 
land, and France. But \’croli, and Sulmona, not to mention 
places farther south, wrote Believentan and not Caroline 
minuscule. Is it conceivable that the whrale of Southern 
Italy succumbed to Beneventan influence, when powerful 
and ubiquitous Rome pulled in the contrary direction f 
Why should I.ucca, Verona, Bobbio, Saint Gall, Tours, 
Corbie, and Orleans write in accordance with the alleged 
Roman pattern, while Capua, Naples, Beneventrr, and 
towns on both shores of the Adriatic follow the model of 
Monte Cassino.’ The more reasonable explanation is that 
the Caroline minuscule had its origin in France, and that 
French influence did not penetrate at far at Southern Italy, 
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to that the influence of Monte Cassino remained predomi¬ 
nant there. Our extant eighth-century manuscripts indicate 
that the course of the literary current, in Charlemagne’s 
time and for a generation or two before, was from Gaul to 
Italy, and not vice versa. Lastly, the testimony of the 
ancients is on the side of France. By ‘ littera Romana ’ men 
of the Middle Ages understood two distinct scripts: the 
uncial characters of the book-hand and the curial cursive of 
papal chatters. They did not use it to signify Caroline 
minuscule. On the other hand, ‘ littera Gallica,’ or ‘ scrip- 
tura Francesca’ was used to denote the ordinary or Caroline 
minuscule, as distinguished, say, from the Beneventan or 
Visigothic. It must be admitted, then, that Rome’s part 
in the development of the new minuscule was that of 
a follower, not an initiator. 

The second great contribution of the Middle Ages is the 
Gothic script. It may seem a far cry from the round 
Caroline minuscule of Charlemagne’s time to this angular 
script; yet the one is the legitimate child of the other, 
in dir-"'' line of descent. For four centuries generation 
after generation transmitted the Caroline heritage sub¬ 
stantially unaltered, yet never quite the same; and the 
accretion of these small variations produced in time a script 
astonishingly unlike the stock it sprang from. Owing to 
favourable conditions the Caroline script developed quickly 
and early attained its zenith. Perfection of form bred, as 
it usually does, artificial and adventitious elements: hair¬ 
lines, hooks, and flourishes. Once this fluid mass of manner¬ 
isms got set, as it were, and its innovations codified, a new 
style was at hand. The natural movement away from a 
round script like the Caroline was in the direcrion of an 
angular script like the Gothic; the reaction from a script 
whose letten are clear, well-defined, and unattached, was 
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a script in which the individuality til' single letters is sunk 
in the harmony of the whole. 

'I'hcse general tendencies begin to lake shape by the end 
of the twelfth century. It is the period when Gothic 
archiievturc comes into being. The spirit that informs 
that arihitecturc is the self-same one that breathes new 
life into the degraded Caroline siript. And the new style 
which the Gothic builders immortalize in stone is shaping 
.ilso the appearance ol the written letter. Gpen one ol the 
in.iny tlortccnth-ccntury Psalters or Honks ol Hours, and 
you sccni to be looking at the teat as thiough a series of 
Gothic windows -an erfect produced by emphasizing the 
vertical and pointed and eliminating the round strokes, the 
prevalence of the heavily shaded upnght strokes enstowing 
the page ssith the mysterious serni-darkness of a Gothic 
chapel, in which all the elements arc blended into a har¬ 
monious sshcrle. The Gothic script is diiricult to read. 
It has the sensjus faults of ambiguity, artifn iality, and over¬ 
loading. It is the child of an age that was not bent on 
•ichieving the practical, the age of St. I.ouis and St. Francis. 
It is as if the written page svas to be hioked at and not read. 
Instead of legibility its objective seems to be a certain 
effect of art and beauty, which it accomplishes by loving 
care bestowed upon each stroke and by the unerring con¬ 
sistency of its stsle. It is a product of the north, with the 
mysticism of the north, lacking Italian clarity at northern 
skies lack it. It never took a real hold in Italy. The finest 
examples come from France, Flanders, and England. In 
their way they tre at perfect examples of Gothic art as is 
the Sainte Chapcllc. The spirit of the Middle Ages lives 
nowhere more than in such Gothic manuscripts. 

Roughly speaking, the Gothic script lived from t200 to 
1500. During these three centuries it was the Kript of all 
Europe, as no script had ever been before. This is not tc 
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jay that regional differences did not exist. The Gothic 
script in It.ily tends to be roundish, in France and England 
it is angular. Everywhere, however, it follows certain 
curious rules of its own. The cardinal rule is, that if a letter 
ends with a bow and the following letter begins with one, the 
two letters arc written conjoint. Other rules are the use of 
2 for r after a letter ending in a bow, the use of uncial d (a), 
and of I (not J) at the end of words. The joining of bows 
gave the line a look of compactness, a look already noticeable 
in Benevenian manuscripts as far back as the end of the 
eleventh century. 

A script like the Gothic was bound to be repugnant to 
the taste of the Renaissance. The humanistic minuscule 
(the revived Caroline) was certain to drive it from the field. 
But this might have taken centuries had not the invention 
of printing hastened the process. If it is true that ‘ the 
Gothic sun set behind the colossal press of Mayeuce ’, it 
was not because the first printers were unfriendly to Gothic. 
The earliest-printed books were exact reproductions of 
Gothic manuscripts. They owed their success to the 
closeness of the imitation. They took over bodily all the 
difficult conjoint letters and even all the numerous abbrevia¬ 
tions. Only initials and rubrics were left blank for the 
miniator to fill in by hand. Very soon types were also cut 
in exact imitation of the humanistic script, and many are 
the beautiful incunabula in this roman type. .At first the 
Roman was used in Italy for all sorts of books, as the Gothic 
was in Germany. Gradually there was a tendency to reserve 
the Roman for editions of the classics, to use a plain Gothic 
for other books in Latin and a sloping Gothic for books in 
the vernacular. For legal books in .Anglo-French a special 
type was used. As was to be expected, the local variety of 
handwriting influenced at fint the form of type. The 
German printers who settled in Italy used a roundish type 
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of Gothic to meet the taste of their public. After 1480 
many printers began to buy their punches anJ matrices 
instead of making their own type, with the result that the 
same type is found in many places. The Roman type came 
to dominate the romance lands, Gothic continued to 
flourish in Teutonic countries—as we know, it is still the 
predominant script of Germany and German Austria. Only 
in the last century was it abandoned in Scandinavia. Its 
hold upon England may be seen from the fact that to the 
end of the eighteenth century ‘ English face ’ was the 
designation for black face or (jothic. It survives with us 
to-day only at an ornamental script, to be used v/here 
legibility is a matter of indifference, as in church windows, 
tombstones, wood carving, portals, and, for some inscrutable 
reason, in the word at the beginning of clauses 

in a legal instrument. Before the close of the flfteenth 
century Aldus Manutius had a type cut for him, modelled 
on cursive, which gave us our italic characters. To the 
Roman, Gothic, and italic types were added the majestic 
characters of the ‘ capitalis quadrata ’ to use at capitals. The 
printer's equipment was complete. It it substantially hit 
equipment to this day. 

The hand we use in writing to-day has had in the main 
the ume history as the book hand ; except that the written 
characten have been even more conservative than the 
printed. In England the humanistic cursive became knosvn 
in the Renaissance, but ‘ the sweet Roman hand ’ had 
a long struggle. Gothic characters persist into the eigh¬ 
teenth century. In Germany the Gothic Kript is the one 
still commonly taught in the schools. 

The Legacy of the Middle Ages, then, is the legacy ol 
Rome, with modifications developed in the course of 
transmission. The generic name we give to the modiffed 
C 
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legacy is minuscule. We have seen that when the majuscule 
scripts became obsolete, scribes everywhere tried to evolve 
a script to take their place. It was based on cursive, or on 
half-uncial, or on mixed material. Of the various attempts, 
the most successful was the type which was evolved in Gaul 
in the time of Charlemagne, and which we call Caroline 
minuscule. It became rapidly the predominant script in 
all lands save Spain, South Italy, and these islands. The 
Caroline script gradually developed into Gothic, which 
became the script of all Kurope before the Renaissance, but 
which the humanists discarded for a revived Caroline. 
This humanistic minuscule and the Gothic were the scripts 
practised when printing was invented. And these two 
types w'cre taken over by the printers, and survive to this 
day. Of the two, the type in general use is the one that 
originated in France and was brought to light again in 
Italy—the type we call Roman. Thus it is to I'rance and 
Italy, the two lands in which the roots of Roman civilization 
went deepest down, that we owe the particular forms of the 
letters we write and read to this day. 


E. A. Low't. 
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T he EranVish sunc'^ors of ilic Roman Empire were 
scarcely conscious that they were Ijj iny tlie |oiin>i.iiions 
of a new epoch. 'I’o the <ontetnporaries of Cliatlemayne it 
seemed as if the ancient dominiim ol ilic Caesars had once 
more received a lepilimate siuiecsor. To them Rome was 
immortal, tlic moilier of civilization outside whose sway 
lay only the darkness of harbarism, and the Church was the 
soul of the still living Emj’ire. It was the Chuiih and the 
Church only which through the confusion of the siiih, 
seventh, and eighth centuries had kept alight, albeit feebly, 
the torch of learning. She had been the sole transmitter 
of all that was left of the heritage of the classical age, and 
alone had saved mankind not only from hell, but from 
savagery. It was the realization of this fact, however 
vaguely and half-consciously apprehended, which gave to 
the medieval mind its unity and its distinguishing character. 

The thought of the Middle Ages was thus essentially 
theocentric and the great medieval thinkers were one and 
all of them theologians; as soon as this ceased to be the 
case the Renaissance may be said to have begun. There 
were thus two factors which at each stage of its development 
determined the course of the scholastic philosophy. One of 
these, the dogmatic teaching of the Church, was permanent, 
•nd inelastic, the other varied from age to age, as the know¬ 
ledge of the writings of the ancient philosophers gradually 
increased. From the ninth to the twelfth centuries direct 
acquaintance with the two greatest thinkers of antiquity 
was astonishingly small. Of Plato only the Timaeus in the 
Q 2 
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translation of Chalchidius had survived, of Aristotle onlv 
the Categories and the De interpretatione, and though before 
the end of the twelfth century the whole of his logic had 
been rediscovered, it was not till the beginning of the 
thirteenth century that the contents of his principal writings 
were generally known. The earlier medieval period was 
entirely dominated by the writings of Augustine, who more 
than any of the Latin fathers had incorporated in his 
teaching the philosophical spirit of the later platonists, and 
who continued to exercise the profoundest and most 
enduring influence on the medieval mind, even at the time 
when the authority of Aristotle was at its strongest. And 
though in the later period Aristotelianism becomes the 
fashionable philosophy of the schools, its influence neverthe¬ 
less remains comparatively superficial. The theology of the 
Church in patristic times had been so deeply imbued with 
Platonism that to the end it remained I’latonist rather than 
Aristotelian. 

The task of the medieval thinker was thus one of recon¬ 
ciliation, of synthesis rather than creation. For at a time 
when men were beginning to learn once more the rudiments 
of civilization, the written word was surrounded with a halo 
of veneration. Not only did piety require an implicit belief 
in the literal accuracy of all sacred writings scriptural and 
even patristic, a similar consideration was extended also to 
the great secular writings of the past. Were they not the 
perfected triumphs of the purely human reason which in 
their own sphere no generation could hope to surpass f 
The scholastic problem was therefore the reconciliation 
of the Revelation of the Church with the philosophical 
speculation of ancient Greece. That such a reconciliation 
was possible was a basic conviction, for man the rational 
animal was created in the image of God. Yet human reason 
was corrupted in the sin of Adam, and where it came in 
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conflict with the letter of ReveUtion, instant alHlication 
was dcmanJciJ : investigation itself became a deadly tin. 
That there was anything improper in luih a submission 
never for an instant occurred to the medieval mind. To 
disbelieve in the teaching of the Church was regarded as 
something monstrous, a spiritual disease. It ssas equivalent 
to denying the rationality of the uniserse altogether. For 
reason and rcvel-ition alike had their ultimate ground in 
a single and unique source, the unfathomable nature of 
ejod. Failure to arrive at a satisfactory synthesis was 
therefore attrilnited to the corruption of man’s intellect, 
the integrity ol which could only be maintained by the grace 
of faith. The history of medieval thought is thus the 
unfolding of successive attempts to reconulc Christian 
dogma first with the I’latonic and later with the Aiistotelian 
philosophy. 

John Scotus F.rigena, the first and the most profound 
philosopher of the Middle Ages, came over from Ireland 
10 the court of Charles the Bald about the middle of the 
ninth century. At once the last ol the failiers and the first 
of the scholastics, he occupies a unique position in the 
iiistory of medieval thought. While his contemporaries 
were acquainted only ssith the Latin fathers and the .neagre 
fragments of the Greek philosophers whiih had lurcived in 
Latin translations, he possess J a competent knowledge 
of the Greek language and had read deeply in the Greek 
fathers and the wriiings of platoni/ing Christians like the 
so-called Dionysius the Areopagitc, whose works he trans¬ 
lated into Latin. The whole spirit of his philosophy is 
thus widely different from that of any other medieval 
writer. He is almost more ncoplatonist than Christian, 
and the freedom with which he reinterprets the traditional 
dogmas of the Church is wholly without parallel in an age 
of literalism and blind adhesion to authority. 
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To sketch an outline of Erigcna’s system is by no means 
easy, for his thought abounds in abstruse half-mystical 
metaphysics which renders it very difficult to understand. 
In his chief work Ue divisione naturae he classifies ‘ Nature ’ 
or, as we should say. Reality, into four kinds: tliat which 
creates and is not created ; that which is created and 
creates; that which is created and does not create; that 
which neither creates nor is created. By these divisions he 
does not mean to specify four different things or classes, 
they are rather four aspects or stages of the one world 
process. The first deals w'ith God as e,ssence, the ultimate 
ground of the universe, the second with tlie Divine Ideas 
or first causes, the third with the created world, and the 
last with God as the consummation of all things. God 
alone has true being : He is without beginning or end, and 
is the beginning, middle, and end of all tilings, for all 
things which have being participate in His essence, subsist 
in and through Him and are moved towards Him as their 
last end. When, theretore, we say that God created all 
things we mean that He is in all things and underlies their 
essence; they are, to use the modern idealist’s language, 
‘adjectival’ to Him, for God alone has ‘ substantive’ being. 
John, however, was no pantheist. Though God is in all 
things. He must not be confused with them; He is not 
merely the sum of things; in His own private being He 
transcends them all. Eollowing the negative theology of 
the Arcopagitc we may even say, by a somewhat violent 
metaphor, that He is nothing, for His cssense transcends all 
determinations and is inexpressible. For though reason 
arguing from the finite creation concludes that God is, that 
He is good, wise, living, &c., and though the revelation of 
the Church teaches that He is one Essence in three Sub¬ 
stances or I’ersons, none of these definitions or attributes 
belong to Him in their literal sense; they are all more or 
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less symbolic. The divine being transcends all possible con¬ 
ceptions. 

From the first * nature ’ proceeds the seiond, created and 
creating, the ‘ intelligible world ’ of the disine ideas, which 
form a system hierarchically arrange.l in I’latonn lashion 
from the highest idea, the flood, thiough all the vaiious 
fienera and ‘petifi down to the lusest idea, matter. This 
intelligible ssorld is created eternally by the h’allier in the 
Son and nourishe.l in the boMun ol the Hole (I'hoct, by 
whose operation the primordial i .lines or ideas untold them¬ 
selves into the vidble and sensible world. For life a true 
I’latonist Frigena regards the duine ideas not only as proto- 
ttpes but also as the causes ot the world of sense. Creation 
is thus the procession of the divine being thiough the 
primordial c iii<es into the visible and invisible siealures. 
And this priHc'Ssion is eternal. For (j'od does not fust 
conceive and then make, I'xJft enim opfriinJ'i tt ’.iJfttJa 
Dpetitlur. By this eternal act (Jod creates not only the 
created world. He also creates Himself. ‘ For the treaiurc 
subsists in Him and He in creating is after a inarvcilous and 
ineffable manner created, invisible making Himselt visible, 
unknown making Himself known, formless giving Him<elf 
form, superessential giving Himself being, maker r,{ all 
things being in all things made.’ 

Passing to the third division, the nature that is created 
but not creative, John expounds his cosmology in the form 
of a commentary on the first chaptets of (lencis, which he 
regards not as a statement of histotn al fact, but as a highly 
symbolical allegory. The centre of the created universe is 
man, who unites in his nature the spiritual and corporeal 
worlds. He is the micros osm, the workvheap of creati'in, and 
in him the Divine Trinity creates itself. Erigena is, in fact, 
an uncompromising idealist. Thought is the only ultimate 
reality and the corporeal sensations arc mere illusions. 
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To be and to be thought is one. Thought is not the image 
of things, it is their actual essence. Just as the divine 
thought creates eternally the divine ideas or causes of things, 
so human thought creates the essences of the things of the 
created world, and in it the unfolding of the divine nature 
is accomplished. The human soul is thus the image of the 
Trinity with its three faculties, understanding, reason, and 
sense. For as the Father creates the eternal ideas in the 
Son, so the understanding creates the highest concepts in 
the reason, and as the Holy Ghost distributes the effects of 
the primordial causes in the multiplicity of the created world, 
so sense divides and distributes the pure concepts into the 
gentra and species of the visible world. But the image is 
not a perfect one. For in the fall of Adam the nature of 
man was corrupted and his soul submitted to the illusions 
of the physical senses. Tiie physical qualities which make 
up corporeal things arc mere appearances; they arc a con¬ 
geries ol ‘ acciilents ’ which come into being and pass away, 
whereas the real essence of things is eternal. If we could 
but sec things as they really arc, their sensible qualities 
would vanish, they would wholly be resolved into their ideal 
elements. 'Fhe story of the garden of Eden and the tempta¬ 
tion is a symbol. There was no actual time when man 
existed in innocence; he fell as soon as he was created. 
Instead ot turning his soul to God he turned towards 
himself; and this before he was tempted of the devil. 
Thus fallen he was no longer able to fulfil the function for 
which he was created, namely the bringing back of all 
things to their primordial causes, the involution of the 
divine essence into itself. 

The last division, the Nature which neither creates not 
is created, represents the final stage of the world process, 
when all things have returned into their first causes and rest 
in them ; when the distinction between creator and creature 
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lus been obliterated, and God i< all in all. After the fall, 
man was no loni;cr capable of perUitming this consummation. 
He had entered into the entanglement of the physical body 
and incurred the penalty of death. But the divine mercy 
had prepared a plan for his redemption ; the Won! bei'amc 
flesh assuming the nature of man, and through the Incarna¬ 
tion human nature is restored to its original purity and 
brought bait into its first causes. This restoration is 
accomplished in four stages, the death ol the body, the 
resufreiiion of the dead, the transformation of the physical 
body into a spiritual body, and the final return of human 
nature into its primordial causes. In the resurrection the 
whole of the sensible creation svtll ti'c again transformed, 
transmuted, and eternaliresl, reassumed into the divine 
being, set uithout absolute annihilation prcserveil eternally 
as a moment of the divine life ; mstriitur in Drum ncut iitr 
moi'ttur in /veem. But this ilotttine of the tinsiical return 
of all things into God, which was no new invention (we 
find it in Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Gregory of .Nyssa), 
has to be adapted to the severer teaching of the Church, 
which makes an all-important disiimiion between the fate 
of the saved and of the damned. A place has to be found for 
eternal tortures. It cannot be human nature that luflen, 
for humanity was restored by the Incarnation, and true to 
his Platonic realism Krigena itisiits that humanity is one 
and indivisible. Even the diabolic nature will share in this 
abstract redemption. But the aeddents of this perfected 
substance do not of necessity partic ipate in this glorification. 
The evil of mankind it accidental, for evil has no positive 
essence, and evil shall be punished eternally by its own 
frustration. The wicked will find no realization of their 
wickedneai in the future life, and firea of hell are the fires 
of an eternal coiucience. The elect, on the other hand, will 
become united with God, they will be deified, and the 
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condition of their deification is the knowledge and love of 
the Incarnate Word as revealed by the teaching of the 
Church. 

'I'lie philosophy of Krigena was conceived on too grand 
a scale to appeal to the ecclesiastical intelligence of the 
ninth century. It was condemned .as heretical, and the 
master left no disciples worthy of his name. In the troublous 
times of the tenth century darkness once more descended 
on the land, and when in the eleventh century philosophical 
speculation began once more to reappear, it was from far 
humbler sources that the main stream of medieval thought 
drew its origin. Scholasticism may be said to have been 
generated out of theology by the disputes of the logicians. 
First and foremost of these controversies was that between 
the ‘ realists ’ and the ‘ nominalists ’ concerning the nature 
of general concepts or * univcrsals ’. Is ‘ humanity ’, e.g. 
a real substance, one and the same in all human beings 
whose individuality consists in a mere congeries of ‘ acci¬ 
dents ’, or is it merely a class name arbitrarily chosen to 
designate a plurality of particular men ? 'I'lie former 
opinion was that of the so-called ‘ realists the latter, that 
of the so-called ‘ nominalists'. It might seem at first sight 
that such a controversy was both absurd and sterile, but in 
fact its consequences were of the greatest importance to the 
development of medieval thought, not so much because 
the issue itself was of such vast gravity, but on account 
of the theological implications which were deduced from it. 
Thus Roscellinus, the protagonist of the nominalist party, 
did not hesitate to apply his logical doctrine to the elucida¬ 
tion of the mysteries of the Trinity. If, he argued, the real 
is the universal, then the Three Persons arc not three things 
but one thing, and the Father and the Holy Ghost became 
incarnate with the Son. If, on the other hand, the real 
is the lingular, we should properly speak not of one God 
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hut of three Gods, and this horn «>f the dilemma he himself 
embraced. At tiiis abominable tritlieism the whole of 
Christendom stood ajjhast. The more tonservativc church* 
men, who like Peter l)jmi.»n had long been dictrusitu! of 
the study of logic, redoubled ilirir protoi ag-iinit any 
attempt to understand the mvstenes of the l.iiil». But 
even among the most orthodox there were those who took 
a larger view. Aii'^clm, alteruarsis Arihbi'hop ot Canter* 
bury, s.iw that heresy must be * ountered by its own weapon. 
'Flic taT lie set liimself was to give a philoso] hual explana* 
(ion ot Christi.in dogma whuh should at the same time 
be pcrUitly <»rihodox, .ind to <'-orilinatc the mmewhat 
loosely c-nnected tradition ot tl.e Latin C'hurch. Starling 
from the basis ot impluit t.iith, he vet cought, as far as was 
posviMe for tlic enfeebled and vitiated intellect, to arrive 
at S'unc understanding «it the holy invsieties, and to discover, 
It might I'c permitted to him, the ‘ netc'vsary reasons’ 
undcrlvmg the prmcip.il tenets ot the thurch concerning 
the existcmc and nature ot (ind .ind his relation to liii 
creature''. Lor the fu't tune siiue Augustine the great 
dogmas of the d rimty, tiie Incarnation, the Redemption, 
and the cver-pres-ing j'roblcm ot tree will and predcstinatit»n 
received a systematic treatment whuh deserves to be called 
both philosophical and orthodox. It was a great advance, 
and Its mnscqucnccs vscrc dciiiivc. V\ hatever flaws we may 
discover in the famous ontological argument for the existence 
of God which An'clm was the hist to formulate, its signi¬ 
ficance is incontestable; it marks the bi’ginning of a new 
effort to place theology once more upm a rational basi*. 

Meanwhile the strife between n«iminalists and realists, 
hotly contested throughout the eleventh century, acted ai 
a jxiwcrful stimulus on the growing ai iiviticsof the m<^hcval 
mind. Schmds of dialectic began to mulriyly, and in spite 
of all the effo'is f the most conicrvaiivc theologians, the 
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dialectical spirit began to invade the teaching of theology 
itself. An important stage of this development is marked 
liy the career of Peter Abelard (d. 1142), the most renowned 
dialectician of the twelfth century. In logic he attempted 
to discover a middle way between the absurdities of the 
orthodox realists and the blasphemies of the nominalists. 
Universals are neither tilings nor names, they arc concepts 
which are predicated of particulars. Thus when we say 
that Plato and Socr.ites are both men, we do not mean that 
there is a mysterious essence ‘ humanity ’ which, one and 
the same, gives being to both, but we mean that both have 
similar essences. The humanity of Plato is numerically 
distinct from the humanity of Socrates, but it is of the s.ime 
kind. Elementary as such considerations may appear, they 
were not without importance, and Abelard may be reckoned 
as one of the precursors of the logical theory of the thirteenth 
century, the so-called moderate or Aristotelian realism. 
But it was not as a mere logician that Abelard made his 
greatest impression on the speculation of his age. Like 
Anselm, he too set out to discover the necessary reasons 
which underlay the dogmas of the faith. But whereas 
Anselm’s was a faith that inquires, Abelard's was a faith 
which begins by doubting. For it is only by doubling that 
we can come to the investigation of the truth—a dangerous 
doctrine in the eyes of twelfth-century churchmen ! In 
a treatise entitled Sic el non, he collected together all the 
contradictory statements he could find in the Scriptures 
and the fathers concerning various points of Christian 
doctrine, and though he laid down the principles on which 
the reconciliation should be effected, he did not venture to 
offer any solutions himself. Thus by borrowing the method 
of contemporary canonists, who had already begun to 
systematize and classify the conflicting rulings of ecclesias¬ 
tical law, he laid the foundations of the scholast't method 
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which was aficrwarJs lo govern tlic (liscus'lon of theological 
and philosophical questions. In his philoMiphical specula- 
tiona Abelard was less fortunate. .An ardent admirer of 
Plato, whi'se metaphvsic he would embrace, even where he 
rejected his logic, he attributed to the pagan [diilosophers 
an anticipation of the Christian doctrine o( the 'I'rinity 
which seemed to trespass on tlie iinujiie privileges of 
ecclesiastical revelation. Did mu the One of the platonisti 
tyj'ifv the Father, the nn't the Son and the world-Soul the 
Holy (; liost ? Arul though under preshute lie jticrwjrds 
withdrew thi-i detestable opinion, his ciplanatif)ni of the 
mvstcry wen* inoauii<»us; lie rcdiu cd the 'Trinity of Persons 
to J mere trinity f»f jtinl>utcj, p<»\\cr, wisdom, ami love, 
and his comp.iriss»n of the triune unity i«» a u-al, tlic bron/.c 
of which it is ma<le, and the character incised on it, savoured 
t(H) much of Sabcllianism to c$c.»pe the implacable fanaticism 
of the redoubtable St. Bernard, vvh<i bad long been waiting 
for the opportunity of silencing the pernicious heretic,* 
The inspired ignorance and unsi rupuloui astuteness of the 
saint procured a condemnation at the Council of Sens, 
which did not even listen to a defence, and silenced for 
ever the peripatetic of I^allct. But the fulminalions of 
the orthodox were unalde to prevent tlic evolution of 
theological speculation. Tlic twelfth century was an age 
of rapid development. Everywhere theology was being 
transiormed by the philosophiial spirit. In the Abbey of 
St. V ictor, Hugo and Richard A%ere dcvcioj ing the mystical 
side of the teaching of St. Augustine, on lines which were 
afterwards to be perfected by the Eranriscan St. Bonaven- 

* Cf. Ep. cxlU : 'Cum de Trmitate Iwjuiiuf (AhaelarduiJ lapit 
Anum : cum de Pelafium ; <um de pertona Cbmti, tapit 

Neiiorium.' Of .Abelard'* attempt to teconole Platomim and Cbrntian* 
itjr he writei ( Tf^c-xtu* dt errot^ui AhatUrdt, c. iv), ‘ ubi dum muitwa 
•udat {{uomodo Platoaem faaat Cbmtianum, le probat etbnicura.* 
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tura, while at Chartres there sprang up a realist school of 
Platonists who attempted to harmonize the teaching of the 
Timaeus with that of the Catholic Church. Indeed 
Chartres at this period was the centre of a humanist revival 
which has scarcely received from historians (Dr. R. L. Poole 
excepted *) the attention which it deserves. Not only were 
the classical authors Ovid, Virgil, Horace, Seneca, Cicero, 
carefully studied and the art of composition sedulously 
cultivated ; the natural sciences also received a due measure 
of attention, as is shown by the works of William of Conches, 
who attempted to reconcile the atomic theory of Demo¬ 
critus and the Epicureans with the physical theories of the 
Umaeus. 

The development of this Platonic realism is of particular 
interest. To the realist, as \\c have already seen, general 
ideas were endoived with a mysterious metaphysical signi¬ 
ficance ; they iverc the reality (re;) of which the particular 
was only the appearance. The world of ideas or ‘ forms ’, 
which had first been described by Plato as the intelligible 
world, had long been identified by Christian thought with 
the divine ideas, the unity of which was the divine svord or 
Xoyos, through whom the world was created. These ideas 
arc generated eternally by the Father in the Son before all 
worlds ; they are the archetypes or moulds from which 
the created world was cast. But ideas are univcrsals, and 
the things of the created universe are particulars; how 
then arc the two related .> There must be some other 
principle to mediate between them, and this the scholastics 
found in ‘ matter ’. The ‘ matter' of the medieval philo- 
sophen must not, however, be conceived in terms of the 

* Cf hit lUustfimns of thf Utstorv of Tkou^bt a»d Ltamtni^ 

Sad ed.. 1910 \ «nd hii arttclf ' The Mavtert of the Schooit at Pani and 
Chartres in John of Salisbury's tunc English Htstorttid R/itrx, axxv. 
321 ct seq. See also U. Gerval, L/s i<dti dt Cb^tres (1S95). 
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moJerti physicists. It was rather the {jtcck 'Xsj, an abso¬ 
lutely indeterminate something, which was regarded as the 
principle ot plurality and change. 'I'he created world was 
thus produced by the outflowing ot ilie divine ideas or 
forms into matter, and all created things arc (ompaiiu or 
(onjuniij, comj'ounds of ‘form’ and ‘matter’. And 
though particular indicidual things p.i'S awav and come 
into being the world itwdl is imperishable, for the forms 
and matter arc alike everlasting. 'I'he bond whiili unites 
form and matter and holds them together is the final cause 
ot the world, the world-soul wimh is the Holy (ihcvst. 
"Ihc univtTbc IS thus a <frj:.inisin Jimiuicil by one 

life whith lives in all treature^ in brutes ami men and 
siiincs. and !»u>tjins it throu^di all its in.jni(old <banjoes, 
the jnnfuf fittfciitii ot’ the Nin-iic Cr<‘r>i. 'I'liis theory, 
whu h aj'proa«.hcs m some re'|'ci is very ilosely to pantheism, 
is cxpfjunded in a qu.iintly (h.ira. tenstik mathematic-al 
symbolism by ’1 lictid'iru of C b.^rtr^•^ in his bfn*k Df itx 
difrum opertbus, and also by Bernar-i .‘silvcsins in a pu turestjuc 
allcj^ffrical flialopmc l)e unurnitau muntif. But it wfjuid be 
a mistsilc to interpret it as a ihonni^’h-j'oinj' monisrn ; for 
bf)th ssnters, ulnlc maintaining’ that all things partake in 
the divine unity and arc derived fr«»m it, are carefu! not to 
contu'c the creator with the cri’aiurc, and b<4)j insist 
equally up(m the transcenden* c as well as the immanence 
ot the divine Iseing. 

Meanwhile another powerful influcme was f>cginning to 
pervade medieval thought. From the beginning of the 
twelfth century the * new logic ’ of Aristotle began to make 
its way into the schmAs, thus adding a new ingredient to 
their composite teaching. .Much intellectual ingenuity was 
expended in endeavouring to form a synthesis between the 
logical doctrine of ‘ I’lato * and ‘ Ariiioilc which developed 
eventually into the typical sf holastic doctrine of ‘ univcrsali 
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The ‘ universal ’ has a threefold existence. As ‘ idea ’ it is 
an eternal moment of the divine mind (ante rem), as 
‘ essence ’ it is individualized in the numerically different 
real objects of the concrete world (in re), while as ‘ concept ’ 
(genui or ipeciei) it is ‘ abstracted ’ by the mind from the 
particulars of sense-experience (post rem). Thus was ended 
the second phase of the controversy between nominalism 
and realism. 

But the influence of Aristotle was by no means confined 
to logic. Round about izoo the great philosophical works 
of the peripatetic philosopher made their way to the newly 
founded university of Paris, the great metropolis of medieval 
thought, in Latin translations made in Spain from the 
Arabic text, together with the numerous commentaries of 
the Arabian and Jewish philosophers. The Physics, Meta¬ 
physics, De Anima, Ethics, and Natvraiia, which had been 
lost for centuries became once more the property of Latin 
Christendom. This rediscovery of the Aristotelian philo¬ 
sophy had a profound and sudden effect. Medieval thought 
was confronted with a completed system which was worked 
out with a scientific thoroughness and breadth of view, 
wholly different from the fragmentary Platonism which bad 
been the inspiration of the previous centuries. Aristotle, 
who had been known merely as a ‘ dialectian ’, became at 
once ‘ the Philosopher ’, and his authority came to be 
regarded as almost that of another Bible. Papal prohibitions 
against * reading ’ the new treatises in the universities and 
schools were quietly disregarded and afterwards withdrawn, 
and from henceforward the chief, if not the only requirement 
for the degree of Master of Arts, was an intimate and detailed 
knowledge of the Aristotelian writings. 

The medieval churchman was thus compelled to undertake 
a task of synthesis far more complicated than any he had yet 
attempted. Aristotelianism and Christianity had somehow 
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to be welded into a unitjr which embraced the totality of 
truth, human and divine. The first great effort in this 
direction was the Summa TktoUgica of the Franciscan 
Alexander of Hales, who attempted to graft on to the 
traditional theology the doctrines of the new philosophy. 
But the spirit of his work remained predominatingly 
‘ Augustinian ’ in its characterisiic confusion of theological 
and philosophical speculation, and he was unable to bring 
the newer and the older elements into any coherent unity. 
A different method was adopted by the Dominican School 
of Albertus Magnus and his pupil St. Thomas Aquinas. 
The unity of philosophy and theology was definitely aban¬ 
doned, and they became wholly separate sciences, the one 
the product of natural reason, the other that of divine 
revelation. The decisive factor in this division was the 
Aristotelian empiricist theory of knowledge. The older 
‘ Augustinian ’ theory of cognition which reached its 
highest expression in the Philosophy of St. Bonaventura, 
was essentially mystical in tendency. Knowledge is an 
intuition in which we catch some reflection of the eternal 
ideas of the divine mind, and the objects of setuual experi¬ 
ence are in the last resort only the guise or symbol under 
which these eternal ideas are revealed. The ultimate object 
of knowledge is thus always God himself, and all knowing 
is dependent upon the illumination of the uncreated light 
which reveals itself to the soul of man by progressive stages 
rising from ordinary sense-experience to mystical contem¬ 
plation, The distinction between faith and reason was thus 
blurred, for what is faith but a higher reason, and reason 
but an imperfect faith f A complete separation of philo¬ 
sophy and theology was therefore theoretically impossible. 
The Aristotelian theory of knowledge, on the other hand, 
was naturalistic and empiricist. The mind is, of its own 
right, so to speak, endowed with certain basic principles of 

•Sn a 
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thought, and, for the rest, knowledge comes wholly from 
without through the experience of the senses which reflect 
or copy a really existing external world. Nihil est in inltl- 
ketu quod nonfrius Juerit in sensu. This profound difference 
rendered the separation of natural reason from revelation 
inevitable. By making each supreme in its own sphere, it 
was hoped that conflict would be avoided. Theological 
truths could not indeed be proved, but it could be shown 
that they did not contradict the fundamental postulates of 
reason, and that was enough. 

This divorce, while it appeared to make for harmony, was 
in fact intellectually disastrous. It was found impossible 
to avoid border-line conflicts, fir the principles of the 
Aristotelian philosophy were really wholly incompatible 
with the Catholic faith, which both in its content and in its 
traditions was more closely allied to Platonism. The latent 
contradictions one by one revealed themselves beneath the 
cloak of compromise, and the ultimate result was a form of 
scepticism which expressed itself in the convenient theory 
of the two truths. 

The great champion of Aristotclianism was St. Thomas 
Aquinas, who, breaking away from the older tradition of the 
schools, attempted to purify the Aristotelian doctrine from 
Arabian accretions and to use it as a philosophical foundation 
lor Catholic theology. His amazing success was due to his 
unrivalled powers of systematization—a marvellous grasp 
of detail, and a faculty for lucid presentation which no 
medieval thinker could equal. But he attempted no less 
than the impossible, and the subsequent collapse of 
scholasticism was the direct result of the discovery of his 
failure. 

A few illustrations may serve to show the typical diffi¬ 
culties of the Thomist Aristotclianism, which lead either 
to a complete distortion of the original system, or else to 
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«n impasse from which the only rcfupc was an act of faith. 
According to .Aristotle's theory the universe is composed of 
two correlative principles, form and matter, both of which 
are eternal. The one is the principle of actuality, the other 
of potentiality. Matter of itself has no real eiistence, but 
only potential being : it is the principle of all change Iseing 
for ever capable of assuming new forms. At the opposite 
pole is God, who is pure actuality, the form ol forms and 
the final cause of the world, itetween matter, the lowest 
term, and God, the highest, the real world of concrete 
‘substances’ composed of form and matter is arranged 
hierarchically in an ascending scale from the corruptible 
bodies of the sublunary world to the incorruptible spheres, 
revolving ssith an eternal motion, and though in the case 
of the terrestrial substances the individuals may come to 
birth and perish, yet the form or type is eternal, for ever 
realizing itself in the mutability of eternal matter. 

The doctrine of the older scholastics with its Augustinian 
tradition was far different. For them matter was a sort of 
metaphysical svorld-stuff out of which the universe ivas 
created, a stuff which, while without any pcasiiivc qualities, 
yet had some real existence of its own, even though it had 
never actually existed in isolation apart from form. Thomas, 
however, follows Aristotle in maintaining the correlaiivity 
of matter to form and in denying to it any real existence, 
but he is forced to reject the presupposition which it 
essentially implied in this theory, namely the eternity of the 
universe, and hit mauria frima is left in the awkward 
position of a tort of created nothing which hat no repre- 
tentatire idea in the divine mind and yet it somehow known 
by God. The problem of creation was one which caused 
him no little trouble. Too good a Christian to deny 
creation in time, he was nevertheless tc>o good an Aristotelian 
to admit its demonttrability, with the result that he hat to 
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take refuge ultimately in an act of faith, which is philo¬ 
sophically a very desperate expedient. 

In his doctrine of the soul and its relation to the body 
St. Thomas’s Aristotelianism leads him into even greater 
difficulties. According to the ‘ Augustinian ’ school as 
represented by Alexander of Hales and Bonaventura, body 
and soul are each in a sense substances, each being composed 
of form and matter. But the body of itself is not a com¬ 
plete substance—it is a mere chcmico-physical structure 
which is not alive. The soul, even though it is itself com¬ 
posite, acts as a ‘ perfective form ’ towards the body and 
gives it its living functions. At their dissolution in death, 
each still is substantially itself, though the form of the body 
being ‘ corruptible ’ the latter quickly disintegrates, while 
the soul continues its substantial existence. This ingenious 
doctrine of the plurality of forms was naturally abhorrent 
to the strict Aristotelianism of St. Thomas. Form and 
matter arc essentially correlative, and one substance can 
therefore only have one substantial form. The soul is, as 
Aristotle taught, the substantial form of the body, and soul 
and body are not two substances but one substance. But 
here an awkward dilemma arises, and once more the im¬ 
plications of the Aristotelian doctrine have to be avoided. 
At death the union of form and matter is dissolved and the 
individual destroyed. What then of immortality? The 
soul, says St. Thomas, is a ‘ separable form it can continue 
to exist as an individual without matter, surely a very 
strange conclusion, and one which directly contradicts the 
fundamental thesis of Aristotelianism, namely, that the 
individual, which is the real, is the compound of form and 
matter. In fact St. Thomas’s aiiimii s/paraia is a philo¬ 
sophical monstrosity. For a ‘ form ’ is universal and on his 
own teaching the univenal can only be ‘ individualized ’ in 
matter. A plurality of ‘ forms ’ of the same ‘ species ’, c. g. 
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a plurality of departed spirita, is a lojjical absurdity which 
illustrates admirably the complete incompatibility of the 
Aristotelian and the Christian doctrines. 

The same contradiction meets us also in his ethics. Here 
again St. Thomas attempts to reconcile Aristotle with 
Christianity, and though his treatment of ethical problemi 
is unique among the scholastic philosophers both for iti 
thoroughness and for its dialectical skill, a satisfactory 
synthesis was not really attainable. For the Church had 
long worked out in intimate detail a ssstem of morality the 
character of which was wholly diflerent from the ethics of 
ancient tjrccie. And while St. 'I'homas borrosvs the phraseo¬ 
logy and the formal principles of the Aristotelian system, he 
entirely changes their original meaning by constructing 
with them a 'natural' morality whiih it to serve merely 
as a basis for the supernatural morality of the world of 
grace, the very conception of which is fundamentally 
irreconcilable with Aristotle's basic idea of the nature of 
ethics. It would in fact be difficult to find two ethical 
ideals which are so wholly disparate at those of the good 
Christian man and the /uydAilvI'vx"'’ 

And yet this curious patchwork of irreconcilable ideal 
was somehow made to work. It suited exactly the genius of 
the medieval mind which expressed itself in the synthesii of 
traditional authorities. The greater the variety and even 
the contrariety of elements, the subtler the ingenuity 
necessary to reconcile them and the more satisfactory the 
product, as reproducing more perfectly the accumulated 
wisdom of the past. Plato and Aristotle, were they not the 
great patriarchs of human reason ! To conceive that they 
could have been wholly in error would be inordinate pre¬ 
sumption. The first demand of the spirit of the age wai 
for inclosivenets rather than for real consistency. That 
philosophy and theology could be unified, that they were 
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both somehow true was a postulate that could not be 
questioned, and in formal logic there was the instrument 
ready to hand : the syllogism was a tool that was all but 
omnipotent. The scholastic, in fact, was far too clever 
a logician to feel the need for real consistency. 

The success of St. Thomas’s teaching was immediate and 
startling—in spite of the bitter opposition of the more 
conservative theologians, even within his own order, and 
the condemnation of his doctrines both at Paris and at 
Oxforil. Never before had the medieval schools witnessed 
any system which could be compared with Thomism for the 
completeness of its articulation and thoroughness of applica¬ 
tion. It became at once the ‘system of reference’ of 
subsequent scholasticism. But its weaknesses and incon¬ 
sistencies did not escape the criticism of the adherents of the 
older type of doctrine, especially within the rival Franciscan 
order, which lost little time in publishing a ‘ Corrector)' of 
brother Thomas ’ by William I.aniarre, and raised for itself 
a doctor as famous as the ‘ Angelic ’ in the person of Duns 
Scotus. The Philosophy of Scotus, which, owing to his 
early death, never reached the same completeness of expres¬ 
sion as that of Thomas, is a critical reconstruction of the 
older Augustitiian scholasticism, deeply influenced by the 
Thomist system. It also is a synthesis between philosophy 
and theology, but less strictly Aristotelian, for where St. 
Thomas followed the peripatetic philosopher almost blindly, 
Duns is far more discriminating in his selection, and chooses 
only those elements svhich could be made to harmonize 
more easily with the teaching of the Church. On several 
fundamental points he is in complete agreement with the 
Angelic Doctor. He accepts without reserve the empiricist 
Aristotelian theory of knowledge, and also the formal separa¬ 
tion of Philosophy and Theology. But the basic principles 
of his metaphysic are far diflerent. His theory of form and 
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matter is a restatement of the olJcr lioiirine. While 
agreeing with the generjlly accepteil teadiing iil his oiiier, 
that matter has real heing and that all created things arc 
composed of lorm and matter. Duns goes one step farther, 
and maintains the tundamental unity of matter in all 
creation, a doctrine which is derived from the platoni/ing 
Jewish philoMipher, Salaman hen (iahiml (Avicebron). 
Matter thus becomes the principle of ‘ Creatursein ': it is 
the metai'hv'ical stuff from which the whole created world, 
spiritual as well as physical, isas formed. This doctrine of 
the unity of the created universe is expressed in a beautiful 
symbol. 'I'hc world is a gigantic tree planted and tended 
by (lod, whose root is matter and whose trunlc is dividi'd 
into two main branches representing the phj'ical and the 
spiritual creation. The twigs represent the perishable 
substances, the falling leaves their ‘accidents’, while the 
flowers rcprcKnt the human soul and the fruit the Angels.' 
He is thus saved from the strange dilemmas ci the I'liorniit 
Aristotelianism, but the doctrine nf creation in time also 
causes him discomfort, and he is compelled to admit that 
while probable it is not strictly demonstrable. At the same 
time his conception of form and matter enables him to 
avoid the Thomist confusion of the relation of the soul 
to the body, and the curious theory of the separate forms. 
Scotus agrees with Alexander i f Hales and Boiiavcntura in 
maintaining that both soul and b<;dy are composed of form 
and matter, while also admitting the 'I'homist contention 
that the soul stands to the body as its substantial form. 
The survival of the soul as a substance in its own right is 
therefore not a palpable absurdity, yet he will not concede 
that it can strictly be demonstrated, though again he 

' Thi» occur* in the rrrum a ihr a 

tiaty of which hii rfccnily b«o douhted, but ihfre it no rcaion to regard 
the evidence agaioai iti genuineoeai at (onshnive. 
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concedes that balance of probabilitjr is strongly in its 
favour. 

The most interesting of Duns’s contributions to the 
history of thought is his doctrine of the will, which is 
worked out with great minuteness and psychological pene¬ 
tration. Whereas Thomas inclines to an inteUectualistic 
determinism, because he adheres to the Aristotelian formulae, 
and Aristotle had never succeeded in arriving at a conception 
of the will at all, Scotus comes forward as the champion of 
libertarianism, upholding the primacy of the will over the 
intellect. The will, though it may be, and indeed is, 
influenced by the intellect, is not, however, ‘ determined ’ 
by it: in the last resort it determines itself, and thus it is 
that a man can act even against his better judgement; 
for the will holds the power of attention, and is to a large 
extent the controller of man’s thoughts, for it can turn 
the contemplation of the intellect from one object to another, 
and thus accomplish its purpose, behind the back, as it were, 
of the still small voice of reason. But this interesting theory 
of freedom leads at once to difficulties. The freedom of 
man and the freedom of God come into collision, and 
Duns exercises all his subtlety in vain when he attempts to 
grapple with the great theological problems of the Reforma¬ 
tion, of Grace and free will, and the divine responsibility 
for evil. In the sphere of ethics also this voluntaristic 
doctrine leads to difficulties and contradictions, and he it 
forced somewhat unwillingly to base the whole moral law 
not on the necessities of reason but on the inscrutable 
determinations of the divine will. 

In spite of the constructive elements in his philosophy, 
the chief results of Scotism were rather critical and destruc¬ 
tive. Duns had laid bare with merciless acuteness the 
latent contradictions in the Thomist system, and he had 
criticized at invalid many of the arguments by which 
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Thomas had attempted to establish a ‘ natural ’ theology. 
Creationism, Immortality, the Divine Omnipotence, Ac., 
these and many other dogmas of the Church were shown 
to be undemonstrable by natural reason, and though 
Scotus introduced no new principle of scepticism and 
only applied more rigorously the distinction invented by 
Thomas, the psychological effect of the tratisfer of one 
doctrine after another from the province of reason to the 
province of faith, was enormous. The prc-cttablished 
harmony between reason and revelation, which was the 
fundamental postulate of medieval thought, was collapsing 
with alarming rapidity. 

There was yet another disintegrating influence which 
gresv more and more powerful at the beginning of the 
fourteenth century. The works of the Arabian physician 
and commentator on Aristotle had been widely studied, 
and a school of * Avetroists' gresv up at I’aris and also in 
the universities of Northern Italy, e.g. Padua, where 
medicine was eagerly studied. The most important articles 
in the Averroist creed were the eternity of the world, and 
the denial of the individual immortality of the soul. Ac¬ 
cording to the latter theory, there it only one ‘ reason ’ 
which is eternal and which thinks in each of us by coming 
into temporary contact with the inotial sensitive ssiul which 
disintegrates with the death ol the Inidy. Both diKtrines 
reproduced far more accurately the real teaching of Aristotle 
than the Christianized version of St. 'I'homas, and they 
appealed to the more rationalistic Kientific temperament, 
but unfortunately they were irreconcilable with the funda¬ 
mental teaching of the Church. This awkward circum¬ 
stance was therefore explained away by the ingenious and 
comfortable hypothesis of the ‘ two troths', according to 
which a proposition could be philosophically true and 
theologically (ilsc or vice versa. Was not the reconciliation 
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of contradictions an edifying proof of the divine omni¬ 
potence f But the reconciliation of contradictions was the 
one task which even the subtlety of the scholastic was unable 
to accomplish, and the result of this disastrous teaching was 
a polite but scarcely disguised scepticism which heralded the 
philosophy of the Renaissance. 

The final breakdown of the scholastic attempt to combine 
Aristotclianism with Christianity is clearly apparent in the 
last great medieval thinker, the anti-papalist William of 
Ockham, the reviver of ‘ Nominalism ’, who attacked the 
so-called ‘ moderate ’ realism which had ruled the schools 
for about a century. Ockham rejects the conception of the 
universal as immanent in particulars (in rc). Only the 
singular exists and the ‘ universal ’ is a fiction of the mind, 
a ‘ term ’ or natural sign which stands for a plurality of 
singulars. The immediate object of all forms of knowledge 
(icientiae) is the proposition whose terms are ‘ universals ’ 
which somehow represent real things, though they are not 
the things themselves but only ‘ signs ’ of them. This 
apparently commonplace doctrine really struck at the roots 
of the whole Aristotelian theory of knowledge as understood 
by the Middle Ages, and opened the way to a scepticism 
which Ockham himself would have been the first to repudi¬ 
ate. For it was argued that if all knowledge is of proposi¬ 
tions and not of ‘ things ’, then logic is the only science and 
physics and metaphysics are impossible, and, what is more, 
if there is no universal immanent in things-in-themselvc-, 
how is any knowledge of them possible ? how do we know 
that our * signs ’ represent them as they really are ? For 
have you not already admitted that ‘ signs ’ arc ' universals 
and there are no ‘universals’ in things? The difficulties 
of the correspondence theory of truth are thus raised in the 
most acute form. Once the nnivtriaU in rt was abolished, 
the bridge between logic and metaphysic was broken down 
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bv the destruction of the real identity of ‘ form ' and 
essence. 

Nor were the results of 0 >.lcham’t tcachini; any less 
destructive in the wider realm of metaphysics and theolo(;y. 
Not content ssith maintaining as indemonstrable the immor¬ 
tality of the Soul, he went even farther and denied the 
validity of the arguments proving the existence of (hxl and 
His attributes, such as unity, goodness, omnipotence, and so 
forth, and though he maintained that on purely rational 
grounds the balance lay in favour of the assumption that 
there is a (ioihhe insisted that the dogmas of the Church 
such as the I rinity and the Imarnation were not only 
indemonstrable but highly improbable, in the sense that 
to most ot the wise men ol the ss'orld who relied on natural 
reason they appeared to be false, lie developed also to an 
exaggerated siegree the voluntarism of bsotus. 'I'lic will of 
(>od is aboilutely arbitrary and bound by no laws, the 
physical and the moral onler arc alike contingent, the nature 
of the world and the distinction between right and wrong 
rest solely on the absolutely arbitrary decision of the divine 
will, d'hc same applies to the order of (Irate : (aod could 
It He wished save the wicked and damn the righteous, 
just as He might have become incarnate in an 01 or a 
stone. 

Scepticism could scarcely be carried farther without 
relapsing into downright infidelity. .Medieval thought had 
exhausted its power of growth, an.i a further synthetic 
development was no longer possible. The history of philo¬ 
sophy in the later Middle Ages is a story of decay. 'I he 
three main schcmls, Thomism, Siotisra, and Terminiim 
continued, it is true, for two centuries and more reproducing 
and commenting on the doctrines of their founders, growing 
generation by generation more fuiilely academic and 
elaborately sterile, until scholasticism became the laughing- 
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stock of the humanists of the Renaissance, a chimera 
bombinating in a vacuum of fatuity. The great dream of 
St. Anselm, the building up of a Christian philosophy, 
which had seemed so near to fulfilment in the Summa of 
St. Thomas Aquinas, gradually faded and passed away, and 
with it passed that fascinating form of the human spirit, 
the medieval mind. 

It is, of course, a comparatively easy thing to criticize 
thought of a past age from a modern standpoint, and to lay 
bare its inconsistencies and inadequacies. But to discover 
post-mortem the cause of death is not to solve the mystery 
of life. The written word is, after all, little more than the 
skeleton or fossil of the living thought, and our histories of 
philosophy are rather anatomies than physiologies. And so 
with the philosophy of the Middle Ages, whose outlook on 
the world and whose problems were so ilillerent from ours, 
it is hard to realize that it was once a living thing, and to 
grasp, beneath the inadequate logic of its expression, the pro¬ 
founder unity of the life which gave it birth. The medieval 
spirit was dominated throughout by the conception of 
a supreme harmony subordinating the natural to the super¬ 
natural order, a harmony in which all the activities of the 
soul, religion, philosophy, art, science, and conduct were 
united in the realization of the ideal of the City of God. 
The Christian thus had, in the last analysis, little need for 
a philosophy—the questions which really interested him 
and the problems which were of supreme importance to his 
destiny were all answered, and his needs all satisfied, by his 
theology and its concrete manifestation in his personal 
religious life. The achievement of the Middle Ages lay 
therefore not so much in the intellectual construction of 
a philosophic system as in the mysticism of the devout life, 
and the more imaginative synthesis of art, which in the 
Divine Comedy of Dante expressed itself in the creation of 
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purest poetry. Fixing his gj^c upon the Divine Essence, 
Dxntc, at the end of the Paradiso, eicUims: 

N( 1 suo profondo vidi die j’jntrriu, 

1 ''kjato con amore in un volume, 

Cio chc per Tuniverx) li jqujderna: 

Sustanzia ed actidcnii c lor csotume, 

Quasi confljti msieme per lal modo 
C';.e ciu di’io dico c un j< mj Id r luinc ‘ 

All arts aiivl .*11 science^, t.i U'c flic <«»iuoption of 

St. Btmavcnlura, were but ro.ids whiih lead baik to the 
supreme tlicolngy. 'riic t'afhohe faith rounded 

and eml'raftd the life of tlic nu-.ln\al thinker, just as in hii 
cosmoK)^'y the pr\mum mobiU toni.oncd in itself the totality 
of spate and created by ns liuinel) Mi'iiaiiud movement the 
tot.ility (d time. But this seh tontain<-.l completeness was 
inadequate to satisty the ^rowm^ nerd'*, m icmilK and philoso¬ 
phical, ot the advancinjt spirit; ami just a^ the ahanilonment 
of the Ptolemaic s\stem rt ndcred nbM,)ete the medieval ion- 
ccptionsoi astronoinn al Micncc, ms il.r ‘ ('opernican resolu¬ 
tion ' ot the idealism of the ci^'lnccnth century has rendered 
obsolete the philosophical * Weltansi hauun^' ’ <>( the Middle 
Ages. But even ifthcrc is little in mod« rii th<mght which can 
be regarded as a direct lcg.uy ol the Midiilr Age, except 
perhaps the doubtful blessing «*f formal logu,it must alw,3yi 
be remembered that it was scholastii nm which tianuniticd 
to hu;opcan culture its first ai.(|uairiiancc with the philo¬ 
sophical heritage of (irecce and Koine, .jiul hmnded the 
academic tradition of our universities whi< h lut continued 
unbroken to the present time. ^ j, Harxi 

‘ XXKIsi. : 

J taw at m iti depth i^.ir down ii Isinf, 

Bound up With love together in one vfJume, 

What through the univme in leaves ii i<attffed; 

Substance, and accident, and their operation# 

AU inte^»cd together to tuch wuc 

That what 1 apeak of U one simple light. (i/. Longfellow.) 
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EDUCAI'ION 


T HF Chief J»i<tkc, rnlin^» in 1410 ihjt the etlucanon of 
ciuKlrcn wj-i j ‘spiritual’ nutter, that is one heyond 
the co|»ni/aiue of the Kini’’5 Bent li, was asicrtin^ history ai 
well as Uw ; from the earliest to the latest Middle 
public cducaiicm throu^diout the West was a funciH»n of 
the Churih. 'I'lie pre-Christian |•'mpirc k-ivc rank and 
privilege to distinguished rhrt^rs^ profevsors of rhetorii, and 
in the fust century of our era ^tatc salaries were paid to 
those who pra(tised in Rome, and perhaps to others who 
taught chcwlierc. No siuh encouragement was given to 
the ^frjmm.Uici and Ittrr,itor/s of ilic semrulary ami primary 
schools. Vet such 5ch<M>l5 existed and m many plaics were 
supported from public funds and by private enterprise. 

'rhe dctinucly local control of education combined with 
a central general oversight was the creation of the Church, 
which in due Course evolved an organization cornpr sing 
ich()(»ls, universities, colleges. 'I'hc unit was the diocesan 
bishop's h<»uscholJ and its ‘clerks’, wlio there taught the 
Faith, prepared men for holy orders, and conducted the 
Ecrviccs of the cathedral and diinesan business generally. 
Ai instructors of the dcrgy-school the chief aim of these 
clerks was to teach * divine letters', that is, the Scriptures 
and (he patristic writings. In csientiali this instruction 
and the Roman rhetorical trainingcKcupied common ground; 
both taught 'grammar*, that is, language and literature, 
both aimed at persuasion by training ipeaken and writers. 
The thorough underitaoding of a literature which wii 
iDTolTcd in grammar demanded the mastery of a consider- 
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able body of miscellaneoui knowledge without which 
clastical works remained obscure. The ‘ liberal arts ’ were 
therefore as necessary to the Church as the tyuviiXun muSii'a, 
the circle of arts and sciences, had been to pre-Christian 
culture. ‘ For without practical knowledge of other sciences 
the Holy Scriptures cannot be understood,’ said St. Bona- 
ventura in the thirteenth century re-echoing St. Augustine 
in the fourth. The school of the bishop’s seat, whether in 
cathedral or monastery, perforce became a school of gram¬ 
mar, which was taught as preparatory and auxiliary to 
divinity, the primary object of the school’s existence. 
To men not quite ignorant of Aristotle theological studies 
suggested problems which were philosophical; and this 
association of sacred and secular in due course gave rise to 
universities. The singers of a great church must add to 
a knowledge of musical notation the ability to read Latin 
words, even though, in default of grammar, the sense 
remained obscure. So the song school was created; it 
fluctuated throughout its history between the standing of 
a school of music and a grammar or a preparatory school. 
It was never an elementary school in the modern sense, 
a type of different origin. 

In early days the bishop or abbot was the head of the 
cathedral or monastic school, and he was always its respon¬ 
sible chief; but as his duties became more onerous the care 
of the schools devolved upon a member of the chapter, 
usually the chancellor, but sometimes the precentor. Next, 
this officer (scalastitus, arehitcola, or leoUriuj) tended to 
become in educational matten an administrator only; be 
might teach theology, but the grammar-teaching was 
customarily committed to a schoolmaster, a clerk in minor 
orders, in effect a layman. The scolasticus was virtually 
director of education under the local authority, the bishop, 
or ‘ ordinary ’, No one might open a school or teach the 
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liberil arti in the diocese without his licence, under penalty 
of trial in the spiritual court. The rudiments of such an 
administration may he traced bacli to the seventh century; 
at Reims scoUma of the ninth century are known hy 
name ; diocesan control was the rule ihroiiKhout the Middle 
.■\Res. In time some of the universities emansipated them¬ 
selves from this control, but its plasc ssas taken by the 
doctrine that only the l’o|se or the Kin|'etor could found 
universities. .N'otwithstandinp their clrrisal origin, the (act 
that the cathedral schools tau;;ht grammar, ansi sometimes at 
least one other ‘ liberal art', yave to their instrui lion a value 
for others than cleryymen. This lay charaiicr liecamt more 
obvious as lime passed ; when the yrammar sehiHil provcil 
unable to meet a local demand a yuild established one, or 
a school was added to an almshouse or attached to a chantry, 
either by express foundation or as a useful custom. But 
in all cases the bishop's licence was retjuired , records show 
that attempts to evade this rule led to liiiyaiion which was 
sometimes carried to the highest court of api'eal, Rome. 

An echo of the bitter slruyylc beteseen ‘ reyulars ’ and 
* seculars ’ of the Benedictine Aye (ninth to twelfth cen¬ 
turies) is still heard in the dispute resiiecliny the monks’ 
share in teachiny laymen. Some assert that the monks alone 
educated lay folk, others that monastic instruction was 
confined to teaching novices tlieir HuU, the constitution 
of the monastic Order. It is agreed that during this period 
the great Benedictine houses were centres of learning which 
afforded a home for Khedars, transcribed and interchanged 
books, maintained libraries. It is difficult to make a state¬ 
ment about their part in lay instruction which would be 
generally true at any time within the period, since circum¬ 
stances differed with time and place. But their provision 
of separate schools for inurni and txtfrni at least points 
to teaching which was not limited to, if at all concerned 
aa;j I 
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with, the RuU j and there arc recorded cases of men who 
were educated in convents yet did not become monks on 
completing their education. That not only abbots and 
priors but some simple monks were learned men inclines 
one to believe that where such scholars were found a fair 
measure of lay instruction was accessible to the extirni. 
Certainly some English abbots maintained schools and 
schoolmasters and gave exhibitions to poor boys for the 
purpose of secular education. The growth of scholasticism 
and the study of law were powerful factors in the intel¬ 
lectual ferment of the twelfth century, and to these the 
monasteries contributed their share. Yet there is no reason 
to doubt that the cathedral and collegiate churches main¬ 
tained their scholastic work wherever the monks failed to 
oust canons and clerks. The creation of that characteristic 
medieval institution, the university, was due to cathedral 
churches, not to monasteries, and the growth of universities 
ended the work of the latter as places of education, although 
the monks’ successors, the friars, were conspicuous in 
university history. During the Benedictine age, there was 
marked educational activity in the cathedral schools of 
Reims, Laon, Chartres, Paris, Orleans, and Liege. Each of 
these centres owed its commanding position to the attraction 
of great teachers, who in the eager intellectual atmosphere 
of the twelfth century brought crowds, native and foreign, 
to the schools. The teaching at Chartres followed in the 
main the model of rhetorical instruction which Quintilian 
had described in the lirst century; had it prevailed generally, 
the revival of classical learning might have been advanced 
by two or three centuries. But Paris and its teachen of 
dialectic and theology overshadowed Chartres and made 
these the staple higher studies. 

It is impossible to point to a particular year in the twelfth 
century as marking the beginning of the Bologna, Paris, or 
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Oxford stuiia gmralia, or univrrsitiei. When Abelard 
taught philosophy at Paris, when Irncrius lectured on law 
at Bologna, and Robert Pullus taught divinity at Oxford 
and Paris, they were sowing the seeds of great universities 
in soil already prepared by the scholastic labours of the 
cathedral and collegiate churches. Possibly limdar linal 
labours preceded the adsent of t'ambridge as a iiuJium 
early in the thirteenth century. 

The teachers and students of the first settled In 

a not always friendly my, soon associated iheniselses in 
guilds, or uBitrr/ifjreJ, for common convenience, safety, and 
freedom from extortion. 'I'lic hierauhv of undergraduates, 
masters, and doctors, all duly ranked in a faculty of the 
Seven I.iberal Arts and in at least one of the three faculties, 
theology, law, medicine, came later, but still early in 
university history. Yet the org.ini/ation was very fluid at 
first ; and whenever Oosvn found cau'e of oflence in 'I'own, 
Gown migrated in a IxkIv, not being embarrassed by the 
possession of buildings or indeed of much property of any 
sort. The men and boys who came from all parts of wc-stern 
Europe to the ilujia made their own arrangements for 
board and lodging, sometimes with serious detriment to 
their morals and their pcxlcets. A step in advance was taken 
when individual tcac.hcrs opened boarding houses admitting 
students only; and private charity maintained hostels for 
the benefit of the extremely poor. The Dominicans and 
FraneiKans settled at the universities within the first 
quarter of the thirteenth century and they were joined by 
bodies of other ‘ religious' before that century closed. 
The presence of these well-ordered houses of students living 
a common life and in time possessed of libraries, halll, 
chapels, and resident tutors, inevitably influenced their 
secular neighbours. The result was the creation of another 
characteristic medieval institution, the college, svhich wai 
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firmly established at Paris, Oxford, and Cambridge, between 
the years 1256 and 1284. Persistent tradition required that 
fees should be low. The Lateran Council of 1179 decided 
that in every cathedral church and in other churches where 
it had been the practice, a master should be beneficed to 
teach gratis the clerks of that church and ‘ other poor 
persons ’, ‘ poor clerks The repeated assertion of this 
principle from the sixth or seventh centuries to the thir¬ 
teenth shows that it was not invariably followed. Yet when 
fees were exacted they were low. Grammar school boys at 
Oxford between 1300 and 1347 paid a terminal fee varying 
from 4</. to ^d., when the usual cost of a scholar’s board for 
one week was Sd., and a manuscript Donat, containing about 
6,000 words, cost ■^d. Writing, an ‘extra’ taught inten¬ 
sively, doubtless by a visiting expert, was charged 2d. per 
week in 1347-8. Taking the term’s fee as equivalent to half 
a week’s ‘ board ’, it is very considerably lower than the 
lowest fee charged to-day in any English secondary school. 
Low fees, or no fees, implied the endowed teacher, whose 
position was assured by the later creation of* free grammar 
schools ’. 

Maintenance was the poor student’s difficulty. An 
ancient obligation made ecclesiastical benefices chargeable 
with a contribution to the support of students, one of the 
recognized charitable acts; at the university the college 
organization soon developed not only the scholar on the 
foundation, but also the servitor, or sizar, who received 
commons or part commons for domestic service. Samson 
(1135-1211), later the well-known abbot of Bury, was excused 
school-fees on account of poverty; he supported himself 
at Paris by the alms which he received for carrying holy 
water to parishioners’ houses. There are several episcopal 
orders of the thirteenth century directing that this office be 
reserved to poor clerb, one bishop asserting that the benefice 
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waj cxprcjsly created for them. In 1593 Archbiihop of 
Canterbury commendi this * laudable custom prevailing 
throughout England ’—but he has to threaten penalties for 
its breach. Matthew Paris pii^turcs a ‘ young tierk ‘ of 
1250 coming from a French village, * bearing water in a little 
vessel with its sprinkler, and crusts of bread given to him 
f(*r sprinkling holy water’. 'Phis Jerk meets a papal agent 
who demands a tenth of the value of \u> benefue, to meet 
which and prolong a starved eaisteme the incndnant sells 
his books and ‘keeps 5 i 1 uk >1 for many days’. Flir a'fua^ 
bajulus^ or water-carrier, had a settled thmiuile, but the 
* begging scholar ’ wandered fr«jm univcrMty to umvcrviiy 
gathering alms. His cxistcntc implied rcvpcU for even the 
humblest representatives of learning; but its toleration 
was open to abuse. In the fifteenth teniury young men, 
sometimes accompanied by vet vounger boyt, roamcil over 
(icrmany begging and stealing, making tlu-ir real (.r pre¬ 
tended /cal for knowledge an excuse lor the life oi a tramp. 
'Fhe Oxford Cbanccllor in 1461 inensed tw<» begging 
students. L’niversity men c.im< from all social ranks, the 
wcalibicsi and the po<.rcsi, but the gicat majtjrity were 
probably drawn from classes whnb, while not indigent, 
were unable without assistantc to mainiam thcmolvc* 
through(»ut the prolonged university course, more especially 
if they proceeded to the higher degrees. It was to them that 
places were allotted by college biumiation statutes. I he 
phrase ‘pauper ct indigenswhuh n» frec^uenily defined 
the qualthcaiion for these emoluments, cannot rcavmably 
be rcmlcrcd ‘indigent pauper’, since it tcAcrcd boys and 
youths in possession of an independent annual income 
equivalent to the customary charge for ‘cominom’, i.c. 
board, for eighteen months or two yean. A very burden* 
some charge fell upon the new-made bachelor, master and 
doctor, the burden increasing with the dignity. Rich mca 
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on graduation seem to have made it a point of honour to 
pay for the dinners and presents which their poorer fellow 
graduates were expected to provide. 

The Latin, or grammar, schools were intended only for 
the boys, poor or rich, whose minds were of the scholarly 
type; they formed no part of a system of vernacular ele¬ 
mentary schools. Not a few, perhaps very many, boys 
attending them dropped out of the course before ‘ grammar ’ 
was completed; possibly the proportion of those who 
completed the study of the three ‘ arts ’, grammar, rhetoric, 
logic, in the ‘ trivial schools ’ was not great. But their 
failure was no substitute for elementary schooling as now 
understood. The duty of teaching gratis was laid upon the 
clergy, not excluding parish priests in villages, by a long 
series of councils, synods, and bishops’ orders ranging over 
seven centuries from the sixth. But these were all framed 
ad discendas Hurras, for the teaching of Latin ; the reitera¬ 
tion of the duty and the unsettled state of affairs, civil and 
ecclesiastical, during the earlier of these centuries, imply 
that this general provision was earnestly desired rather than 
commonly attained. The Decretals of Pope Gregory LX 
(1227-41) direct the parish priest to have his clerk to sing 
and read the epistle, to be able to keep school and to admon¬ 
ish parishioners to send their sons ad jidem discendam, to 
learn their religion, a phrase which later regulations make 
precise by specifying the Lord's Prayer, the Creed, the 
Hail! Mary, and other formularies. Such instructions 
regularized these parish, canonical or priests’ schools, whose 
chief purpose was to give religious instruction to the boys 
and girls of the parish. Roger Bacon may have had such 
schools in view when he said (1267) that ‘every one who 
desires it ’ is ‘ instructed in those things which are of the 
faith ’. Agncllo, head of the first Franciscans in England 
(1224), is said to have ‘ received English lads into the Order 
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jnd, letting up ichoolj for the poor, wai zeiloui forttudj?’. 
Friarj ihowed scant respect for the secular parson’s juris¬ 
diction and Agncllo’s $ch(K)Ii may have hecn intended for 
general parish use. It is far mi>re prohaWe that they were 
meant to prepare boys for the novitiate, and that their ill- 
educated pupils justified Bacon’s complaint that boys of 
ten and upwards ‘ who could read neither the Psalter nor 
Donatus yet straightway alter their profeoion were set to 
study theology’. l.copold Delislc believed that, from the 
thirteenth century, schools increased in number in rural 
Norniandv. 'I'licre was a ‘crowd of non Latin ii lioob, 
song, writing, and reading ’ in Troyes in the same century, 
says another authority. Simeon Line thought that during 
the most disturbed years of the fourteenth century most 
French villages had their schools. In 1400 (lerson, the 
Paris ifoliiilKui, inejuired whether eaili parish hasi its si hool 
and directed the establishment of one where one did not 
esist. 

'These parish schools contained possibilities of develop¬ 
ment. Here and there the pirson him'elf or a clerk in 
minor orders might teach reading, either from goodwill or 
for pay', like the priest to whom John of Salisbury and 
another little boy were sent (c. 11 30) ‘ to learn the Psalms ’, 
that is, to learn reading and begin the study of Latin. In 
France at least such cases were not uni < nimon ; as economic 
change made the advantage of vernacular instruction more 
evident, the demand came from even humble quarters. 
French priests alleged their canonical obligation as a reason 
for keeping charity schools, independent of the ictUilicui, 
in which religion, reading Latin words, w riting and summing 
were taught. These seventeenth-century schools probably 
had less systematic medieval forerunners. To these 
possible opportunities of elementary instruction may be 
added the song schools and the services of private teachers. 
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as well ai the cjpress provision of elementary schools during 
the closing century or two of the period. Song schools were 
originally liturgical only in purpose, but they followed the 
general tendency of schools to overstep their original bounds 
and the instruction which they gave was utilized by others 
than choristers. A record (York, 1367) complains that to 
the Precentor’s prejudice ‘ chaplains, holy-water carriers, 
and many others keep schools of song and for instructing 
boys in singing, in parish churches, houses, and other places ’. 
Perhaps these really were rivals of the cathedral song 
school; more probably they met a demand for teaching 
reading greater than that school contemplated. Anchor¬ 
esses, female hermits, often dwelling on the outskirts of 
towns, also taught children, although authority frowned 
upon the practice. Teaching to read the mother tongue 
was no part of the grammar school’s business. Yet there are 
indications that many could read, even amongst the sex 
which was excluded almost, if not quite, entirely from 
grammar schools. Before the close of the twelfth century 
a French devotional book appeared which was translated 
into Knglish about a century later as The Lay Folk's Mass 
Book. In the greater (icrman cities children learned to 
read and write under private teachers, men and women. 
English parents or god-parents were enjoined to teach their 
children the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, and other formularies 
in English long before the invention of printing; Primers 
partly at least in English appeared, containing these and 
similar matter. A mass of correspondence dating from 
times before and on the eve of the invention of printing 
(1440-50) has Irccn preserved in this country, much of 
which is now in print. Men and women in quite humble 
walks of life, whose circumstances make it unlikely that they 
had had schooling in ‘ grammar ’, are amongst the corre¬ 
spondents. The earliest English printed boob (1476, &c.) 
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were in the mother tongue »nd were such ii would cspecijlly 
appeal to women and to personj ignorant of any language 
but their own. The large number of eontroverrial Knglish 
bixrks imported from the Coniincnt between l?oo and 1550 
points to readers of the same type. Dr. U'. Keed found 
in the Rciord Dlhic a document whiJi revealed a party ol 
siliage girls of humble rank rea<ling I-.nglidi books in an 
b.sscx village churih on Ascenoon Day in 1534. \Mio 
taught them to read 

Hy this date the ccclesiastiial providon of sahools had 
prosed inadesjuate t** the needs ot a toniniunitv outgrowing 
feudal conditions. Commerce and industry reijuired that 
Schccob should supply in quantity and kind what it was not 
the Church's function to fiirnnh. (iuilds and munic ipalitiei 
set up Schools, at first to teach the customary studies, but 
it precsed necessary to supplement these I.atin scIichiIs by 
purely elementary Sc hools. In 1338, Morence, then a great 
commercial and industrial centre, taught reading to buys 
and girls in large numbers; it had also sit schools where 
boys learned summing by the abacus, or counting-board, 
and by algorism, that is, summing bv the decimal notation 
of integers. Commerce and industiy need large numbers 
of clerks and work-peciple able to read and write ancj cast 
an account. Provi'ion for this was ma le in (Ivman cities 
by the starting of ‘ (ierman ' ciuring the fourteenth 

century, at which time the earlirst (Ierman universities, 
Prague, \ ienna, Heidellserg, Cologne, and Krfurt had their 
beginning. England passed from the agricultural to the 
industrial and cejmmercial stage in the following century, 
when ‘ Writing Schools ’ began to be established to teach 
boys ‘ the three R’s that, as a foundation deed of 1483 
•ays, ‘ they may be more apt for the mechanical arts and 
other worldly afiairs’. Schools of this kind, and more 
particularly the irregubr practitioners who preceded them 
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in the days of manuscript boob, made possible the rapid 
advance of the art of printing, the latest of medieval inven¬ 
tions. For the vast majority of girls the standard of school 
instruction (where any was given) varied but little through¬ 
out the centuries; to become proficient in home-making 
and scrupulously to discharge their religious duties sufficed. 
For the last purpose reading was an advantage and to that 
their schooling was mainly directed. But in Paris girls had 
the opportunity of learning the rudiments of Latin accidence 
equally with little boys, though separate schools were kept 
for the sexes. These ‘ Little Schools ’ were not elementary 
but preparatory to the grammar schools; they therefore 
taught reading and rudimentary Latin grammar. The 
name of a Parisian schoolmistress who kept such a school in 
1292 is on record. In the following century the Paris 
icolaiticui, when summoning assemblies of the teachers of 
the Little Schools, included ‘ honourable women keeping 
and teaching schools in the art of grammar ’. Mr. Leach 
found a reference (1404) to a ‘ magistra scolarum ’ at 
Boston. Since ‘ magister scolarum ’ is the technical term 
for the master, i. e. head master, of a grammar school, it would 
appear that Boston taught some girls Latin at that date. 

To what extent did nunneries assist lay educationNo 
brief answer can be satisfactory; practice differed in 
different times, countries, and nunneries. The convents of 
the early centuries were the homes of some secular women 
of high rank whose upbringing was that of the castle, not 
of the school. Bishops frequently forbade nuns to receive 
seculars for education, a prohibition perhaps as frequently 
disregarded; the more strictly a convent interpreted its 
Rule, the less would it offer education to secular girls. 
The studies of two girls, both seculars, in a ninth-century 
Flemish nunnery, as described by Miss Eckenstein, com¬ 
prised reading, writing, drawing, illuminating, spinning, 
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weaving, needlccraft; but these were eiemplarjr pupils. 
If writing, drawing, and illuminating be subtracted and 
religious instruction added, this list is fairly representative 
of what the generality of those girls learned who had any 
ichoohng at all at any time during the .Middle Ages; the 
teachers required but little book learning. Some French 
and Knglish nuns of the seventh and eighth centuries were 
sulTiciently instructed in grammar to male Latin verses 
and to write Latin letters; a tcnih-icntury (jcrman nun, 
llroswitha, wrote half a do/cn plays whose miaiure of 
dramatic narrative and irrelevant pedantry does not conceal 
their model, Terence. Hut the standard of the nuns’ own 
eduration declined in time. During the fourteenth century 
while Latin remained the olfuial language of Knglish 
authorities addressing monks, KreiKli at first and Knglish 
later were employed for nuns in like case. From that tune 
to the Dissolution in 1537 l.nglish replaced French, at it 
did in the grammar schools of Lngland after the Black 
Death of 1348-<7. Formally, nuns were literate; but this 
need not mean more than ability to read the Latin I’lalier 
without an accurate knowledge of the meaning; in 1308 
the Bishop of Fiieter enjoined the I’olsloe nuns to prefer 
Latin in conversation, but peimitted a relaxation of the 
strict demands of grammar. 

If Froissart's poem, Eipintiu Jmtiur/uif, is autobio¬ 
graphical, he went to a schoed (about 1350, or earlier) where 
both )oung boys and young girls were taught together. 
If the practice in the I,ow Countries was the same as in 
England, Froissart's school was probably in a nunnery. 
Miss Eileen Power hat eiamincd visitation injunctions, 
account rolls, and other matter relating to forty-nine 
nunneries, the dates ranging from the late thirteenth 
century to the Dissolution. These convents were authorized 
to receive young girls, or young girls and still younger boys 
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for education, the maximum ages being 12-14 ^>'‘1 9“*o 
respectively; and the practice was more generally followed 
in the early sixteenth century than in preceding times. 
It seems to follow that medieval nunneries taught only 
a small fraction of the children of school age. In any case, 
for most girls facilities for schooling were meagre, yet 
current opinion was satisfied. Of girls who belonged to the 
landed class more is said below. 

The arbitrary divisions ‘ ancient ’, ‘ medieval ’, ‘ modern ’, 
obscure the thread of continuity running through Western 
education from the days of the Roman Empire to the 
present. When the Christian Church of the fourth century 
acquired political standing, it was by force of circumstances 
compelled, however unwillingly, to employ the rhetorical 
instruction which Rome had adopted from Greece and 
which Quintilian had fully described. There was no 
alternative. The study of Scripture was of all studies most 
congenial to Christian sentiment, and Scriptural study 
could only be pursued through ‘ grammar ’, that is, language 
and literature. But some Latin and Greek literature, 
especially the poetic literature, was offensive to Christian 
theology and morals; Christians of the second century had 
scrupled to send their children to school for that reason 
and because attendance involved sharing in pagan rites and 
countenancing pagan beliefs. Vet it was these schools or 
none; the Christian catechetical schools did not profess 
secular knowledge, but limited their teaching to divinity 
and apologetic. 

Christian thinkers from Tcrtullian in the second century 
onwards agreed that this pre-Christian learning was neces¬ 
sary to an understanding of the Scriptures. The situation 
was further embarrassed by the admiration which many 
felt for the purely human, aesthetic, and spiritual qualities 
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of the Latin and Greek clinics; and after Chrittianity had 
become the State reli)5ion there mun have l>een many 
profes 5 ing Christiani whose sympathies lould not be 
divorced from the literature whivh had been the core ol 
their own schooling. So the rhctorii tl edmation, which 
had formed St. |cromc, and of whitli St. Augustine, Iscfore 
Jiis baptism, had been a pr<‘fcssor, bc<.ame in due course 
the ai-ccptcd mode of Christian sihoohng, notwithstanding 
the occjMona! frowns or aaivc du<.ouragrment Irorn the 
authorities. I'hus the schools ol the medieval Chursh 
preserved the memory, ht)wbeii blurred and imperfect, of 
the old civilization, and larried onwards a binned knowledge 
ot Its literature, whuh remained tlie o iplc ot European 
higher education down to the other day. In the West, 
such (ircek auih<*rs as were known - Anst«nle, a little of 
Plato, Homer- were best known through Latin versions. 
A reputation for (ircek scholarsliip was n*ji infrequently 
accorded to men whose (ircek was limited to a knowlcilgc 
of it« notation and odds and ends ot words svjth whn h they 
interlarded their writings. Ncvcrtheleis a thin iircam of 
(ircek scholarship never entirely teavei to flow until it 
became a broad river at the Renaissance. Latin was the 
real vehicle of medieval learning, and Latin dasiict, parti* 
cularly the poets, diJ not lose their h‘dd even in times when 
the Fathers and Christian Latin poets formed the favourite 
rcailing. Just as the Psalter was the boy's first b«>ok, so 
Ovid was his first * classic ’; V'irgil was looked upon as half 
a Christian, Cicero was the model orator and an authority 
on philosophy and religion, Seneca was read at moralist 
and as man of science. Quintilian was still the authority on 
rhetorical education, although familiarity with the Insfttuhf 
Oratoria waxed and waned in a strange fashion through th« 
centuries, until Poggio in 1416 found a dosi-begrimcd yci 
complete text in the St. Gall monastery. 
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Greek astronomy, mathematics, medicine, and science 
passed to the Wat through the Semitic peoples, the Arabs 
and Jews of Spain being the most active agents. The Jews 
as speakers of Hellenistic Greek from the days of their 
dispersion formed a broad channel of Greek learning to the 
East; and the Arabs, whose conquests in the tenth century 
extended throughout the southern coasts of the Mediter¬ 
ranean and to the greater part of modern Spain, became 
its eager students, the school of Cordova being especially 
famous in the twelfth century. This orientalized Greek 
science, or at least its astronomy and astrology, svere in 
contact with the West as early as the tenth century. Venice 
was actively trading with the East in the eighth century; 
it was through the same city that in the late fourteenth 
century the revival of Greek study in the West had its 
beginning. Of all the Greek thinkers Aristotle exercised by 
far the greatest influence upon the ‘ Latins ’ of the West. 
Abelard, who died in 1142, only knew the elementary parts 
of Aristotle’s logical doctrine, ‘the old logic’. By 1150 
the ivhole of that doctrine—the ‘ new ’ and the ‘ old logic ’— 
had become known to the West; and by 1200 most of his 
physical, metaphysical, and moral writings, ‘ the Three 
Philosophies’, were accessible in Latin translations. These, 
not being direct from the Greek but having filtered through 
two or more Semitic languages, were so very faulty that 
Roger Bacon, who pleaded for a more general study of the 
originals, deelared ‘ if I had the eontrol of Aristotle’s books, 
I would cause them all to be reduced to ashes, as their 
study is nothing but a waste of time, a cause of error, and the 
multiplication of ignorance beyond what their explanation 
is worth. And as Aristotle’s labours are the foundation 
of all philosophy no one can gauge the loss to the West 
since its philosophers have entertained these faulty trans¬ 
lations.’ Their anti-Christian trend was a further incentive 
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to recover the genuine Ariitotle. The Latin occupation 
ol Constantinople (U04-61) gave an opi'ortuniiy «hich 
uanJering Western acholan did not miss. Nor did Roger 
Bacon think that competent teachers were not to l>e fstund. 
‘Teachers are not wanting; for everywhere there are 
Hebrews, and their tongue is substantially one with Arabic 
and Chaldee, though dillerent in manner. 'I'hcrc are men 
in Paris and in France and in all the regions beyond who 
know what is needed for the purpose. But (I'reek is espes iaily 
in accord with Latin ; and there are many in Fngland and 
Fratue who arc sulfiiicntly instructed in it.' He goes on 
to say that it would be no great matter for the bishops ansi 
rish men to send for bosils and teachers to Italy, svherc in 
many parts clergy and people arc pure (ireek. ‘ This the 
saintly Bishop of Lincoln [Grosictcste] was wont to do.’ 
At this time Paris possessed a Csillege of Orientals versed 
in .Arabic and other Fastern languages. The University in 
1300 petitioned the Pope for a college to teach Arabic, 
Greek, and Tartar. 

The Seven Liberal Arts formed the curriculum of schwl 
and university; upon them were erected the professional 
studies of divinity, law, and medicine. The Arts were in 
tsvo groups, the Trtvtum of grammar, rhetoric, dialectic, 
and the (Juadrwtum of arithnietic, geometry, music, and 
astronomy. Pcstalozzi’s fundamentals of instruction, lan¬ 
guage, number, and (geometrical) form, probably osved 
nothing to the /Arts for their conception; but they very 
well summarize the Seven. Of the .Arts, the first was vital 
to them all. ‘ Grammar ’, uid Kabanus Maurus (d. 

‘ IS the knowledge which interprets poets and historians; 
it is also the method of correct writing and speech. It is 
both source and basis of the liberal arts.' Rhetoric, the art 
ruling literary expression in general, also included the 
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composition of formal epistles; with grammar it constituted 
the course for even the best schools, though some, the 
‘ trivial schools ’, added logic. Dialectic was differently 
interpreted at different times. In its most liberal sense it 
was that association of Greek philosophy and Christian 
divinity which gave rise to scholasticism; in its least 
liberal form it consisted of the barest bones of elementary, 
formal logic, a spare diet usually offered to university fresh¬ 
men. The Summulae of Petrus Hispanus (d. 1277), which 
long continued to be the most widely read text-book of 
logic, makes claims which reflect the position of that study 
throughout the later medieval period. ‘ Dialectic is the art 
of arts, the science of sciences, furnishing the way to the 
principles of all methods. For dialectic alone discusses 
accurately the principles of all other sciences and therefore 
in the attainment of sciences dialectic should be the first.’ 

The boundary separating school from university was ill- 
defined. The ‘ grandcs ccoles ’, or grammar schools, of 
Paris were repeatedly forbidden to trespass upon university 
functions; French school-boys still take the bachelor's 
degree before entering the university. Rhetoric thus 
formed common ground ; but in the university the art 
sometimes included an elementary study of law. Arithmetic 
also varied in implication. In Boethius’s text-book it meant 
the doctrine of the properties of number, especially of ratio 
and proportion. In clergy-schools it was the computus, 
a body of rules determining the date of Easter and other 
points in the Church calendar ; remains of it survive in the 
prefatory matter to the Book of Common Prayer. Here, 
of course, astronomy helped arithmetic. Again, arithmetic 
meant rules for working the abacus, or counting-board, by 
which calculations in money and similar concrete ‘ sums ’ 
were solved. In the eleventh century the abacus and its 
employment seem to have enjoyed something like a renais- 
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lance in the great schools of Reims, Laon, FIcury, and 
Li^ge. The introduction of the zero to the West from the 
Arabian mathematicians somewhere within or near the 
twelfth century made algorism pos 5 il)lc, that is, calculation 
by the nine integers and zero as now practised. Of geometry 
and music it is unnecessary to say more than that the former 
was based upon Euclid, with some geography added, and 
that, as well as notation and singing, the latter included the 
numerical relations of musical sound. Astronomy, which 
never quite emancipated itself from astrology, included such 
observation as was possible with rudely fashioned instru¬ 
ments, the telescope not being one of them. 

For nearly a millennium after the fifth century a farrago of 
prose and verse, called the Nupliiih oj Philology and .l/mury, 
was used as a manual of the Arts. I’hilology rcpte'cntcd 
the love of learning; Mercury, or Hermes, by reason of his 
functions, inventions, and patronage, was especially asso¬ 
ciated with education. As the author proposed to describe 
the various provinces of knowledge which constituted the 
curriculum, he employed the form of an allegorical marriage, 
the Greek god being united with a curriculum of (jreek 
origin. The first two bools are occupied by thii ambitious 
but exceedingly dull and somewhat irrelevant allegory, the 
remaining seven, in the words of Sandyi, ‘ talk undiluted 
and unmitigated text-bocA each art giving an account 
of herself. 

The earliest university statute! (Paris, 1115) present only 
the most sketchy outline of a curriculum. They imply 
lectures in arts and theology. In arts, rhetoric, the Quad- 
rivium and Donat ui’s Batharim (a very brief tract on 
incorrect Latin, written and spoken) ate subjects fur lectures 
on festival days, when as a rule * there shall be no lectures 
Ethics it an optional subject, while the other two Aristotelian 
T 
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‘ philosophies with the writings of certain heretics, arc 
prohibited studies. Heresy, theological and political, was 
rife and the most extreme measures svere taken at that time 
to extirpate it. At Oxford in 1267 the candidate for the 
H.A. degree read grammar, Aristotle’s logic, natural philo¬ 
sophy, and psychology. A drastic reform was effected at 
Paris in 1452 and the full arts course included grammar in 
more modern text-books, verse-making, algorism, logic, 
geometry, astronomy, and (subsequent to the bachelor’s 
degree) mathematics (i. e. arithmetic, geometry, music), and 
Aristotle’s three ‘ philosophies ’. In 1458 Greek was taught 
in Paris by a Greek refugee and some seven years later an 
Italian taught it in New College, Oxford. Dr. P. S. Allen 
has identified three Greeks who were copying Greek manu¬ 
scripts in England about this time. After the arts course 
came the professional studies, divinity, law, medicine. The 
contest between the Empire and the Papacy gave a great 
vogue to both civil and common law as profitable bread- 
studies. 

A great change in the higher studies was wrought by the 
entry of the Mendicant Orders quite early in their history 
into the universities. The Dominicans of Paris and the 
Oxford Eranciscans were conspicuous amongst the scholars 
of the time. St. Thomas Aquinas (d. 1274), the great 
Dominican doctor, sought a reconciliation between Christian 
divinity and Aristotelian philosophy. The Franciscans, 
and chief among them Duns Scotus (d. 1308?), greatly 
fortified scholastic logic. These two names represent a con¬ 
flict in educational opinion. St. Thomas put intellect above 
will, just as modern education tends to value knowledge 
more highly than conduct. Duns agreed with St. Augustine 
in putting will first, a position to which our schools may be 
forced to return when it is realixed that ‘ all knowledge ’ 
is the province of few, if of any. The Friars were at regard- 
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less of academic practice as of parochial order, yet they 
desired to enjoy full academic privilege. So they presented 
for divinity degrees Triars who hail n«)i lollowed an arts 
course ; the secular university leai hers, nt> ilouhl as anxious 
to maintain their own interests as to uphold an eiluiationat 
principle* insisted that the arts tour!i.e was the imlispcnsahlc 
preliminary to study in what were rciogtn/rd as the >uperii>r 
faculties. In that 'cii'r the dispute was settled at Oxlord 
in 1153 and at Pans about the same time, 'rhui a Ime was 
drawn between getu-sal and pro(r“i«uul ediuation ; yet the 
nn*!ne of tlie caihest um\^r^^ty studies ssas piimarily 
profession.d. 'I’hc Doininuan*, as dw-cminatois <■! the 
I'ailli and its upholdns against hrrctio* had speual need 
of a knowledge ot tlic lublual languages an*! ot modern 
tongues; as mi'Monarjcs to the very poor, the i'ratuiMani 
alw needed to know vernaculari, and tlnir seltleinents m 
town slums led them t<> pr.uti'c nu-iinine. In Iit 7 Friar 
Philip informed the Ih-pc that I ruis Pieathcri were bnng 
sent to Armenia to learn the language, tlui the houses of 
the Order had Iseen enjoined to studs Kastern tt-ngiies and 
that the Friars sj-okc and prcaihcd ‘in new languages and 
cspctiallv in Arabic, sshuh is more common ainongs! t)ic 
pc(*plcThe Council <»f Vimnc (1311) directed the 
rniscrsitics <»f Pans, Oxford, Hob >'nj, and Salamanca to 
teach Hebrew, Circck, Arabic, and C iMldee, and to secure 
translations from those languages ifit«» Latin, a direction 
repeated at Ba‘cl m 14^4* 

The curriculum gives no place to cxj^rimental science ; 
the tradition inherited from the ancient education, the 
deference paid to the written word and the protracted 
length of the cstabli*hcd courses explain the omission. 
Vet experiment, observation, and applied science were not 
absolutely neglected in medieval society, even amongst in 
scholars ; although they do not belong to * education the 
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icicntific itudics of such men as Albertus Magnus and 
Roger Bacon sowed seeds which had already come to 
vigorous growth when Francis Bacon wrote of the inductive 
method and slighted the work of men who were employing 
it successfully. The first chapters of Genesis have been in 
modern times the battle-ground between theology and 
science; in the Middle Ages they constantly moved 
thoughtful men to an interest in nature, as witness the 
dilFerent books, each entitled ‘The Six Days’, of svhich 
St. Basil (d. 379) wrote the first. 

When the child could read the letters, syllables, and 
words of the Latin Psalter, Donatus’s On the tight pans oj 
sp.'tch was his next school-book. This elementary Latin 
accidence, the work of a fourth-century grammarian, 
remained, virtually unaltered, for more than a thousand 
years the touiulation of grammar-learning and the master- 
key to recorded knowledge. It made no pretence of assisting 
the memory graphically. Ninili-ceniury manuscripts and 
sixteenth-century printed copies arc alike in their long, 
unbroken paragraphs, initial letters alone disturbing the 
page's monotony. A fesv lines from a mid-fifteenth century 
copy will show how little care was taken to help the pupil 
in memorizing. 

* PariicipiU quid cit ps orOts ptfeapifs nois & verbi reciptt eni 

a noil gen’ea i cas’ a i bo auti tpa ic sigticacols ab utg) num’ le 

Rgurl.’ 

More advanced than the Donat xvas the Grammar of 
Priscian, who taught the subject in Constantinople at the 
end of the fifth or beginning of the sixth century. The 
work in eighteen books treated accidence and, in much leas 
fullness, syntax. This compilation remained the standard 
bcHsk until it was formally superseded at Paris (1366) by the 
DtetriruU of Alexander de \'illa Dei. Vet a greatly reduced 
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Epitome of Priscian was priniftl at Venice in The 

Docirinale piirportcil to be an interniciliatc bout for junior 
‘ clerks ’ for w hom Alexander must have felt some sym¬ 
pathy, since he piesents accidence, ssntax, prosody, and 
fiRures of speech, under their repellent technical names, in 
some three thomand hexameters of sons. Certainly s,,me 
help was needed to get by rote the juni;le of exceptional 
forms which it contained, 'I'hc becok was freely used in 
Continental universities and was in general kIiooI use in 
(Icrmany, but neither it nor its sixteenth-centurv successor, 
also in verse, the grammar of the Flemini;, Despaulere, 
attained corrcspondini; favour in 1 nulaiui. This ccjtintrv 
had its own grammar retorm in the late fifteenth and early 
sixteenth centuries, which ease the bneii’h schcKil-boy 
a choice of text-books muc h better airanyc d for convenieiic c 
and compiled on more reasonable [ iiniiples; this was the 
work of schoolma‘ters, of whc-in William Lily was chiet. 
While Ovid was the first yenumc classic which the school¬ 
boy read, the Diitichj dt Monl.ui, a series of sententious 
couplets attributed to ‘Cato', w..s from early times the 
tavourite beginner's author, as 1' mg at cjtu c edits mg 
and ‘ easy Latin I'lie book was cene of the many train- 
latcd into German by the St. Gall mc.nk, Notker l.aleo, 
ssho died in 1022; schc.cibboys ssere using it in the late 
seventeenth century, when its mc.raii/ing functiem was 
better fulfilled by Lily's (Jut mihi Diuif ului, a vrr*ificd rode 
C'f school-rcKcm behaviour. 

The continuity with the ancient civili/atic/n is ilbistrated 
by the series of encyclopaedias which ranged foim the 
works of Varro, Pliny the Klder, and .Martianus Capella to 
the Marparita Phihiopkiia of 1503. The Church’s emphasis 
on authority and on the written word made such works an 
especially appropriate instrument of the education over 
which the Church presided. They aim gave opportunities 
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for ‘ editing ’ those opinions of antiquity which were 
repugnant to Christian belief or principle. In their general 
character they resemble the Thirty Stven Books of Histones 
of Pliny (a.u. a miscellany of geography, man and 

his inventions, animals, plants, vegetable products, medicine, 
and medicinal plants, metals, pictures, colours, and gems. 
While its greater part is matter of fact, it yet finds room 
for credulous, even nonsensical hearsay. Into this world 
of things and no-things the medieval svriters brought 
a world of ideas. The Twenty Books of Etymolopet or of 
()rii;int of Isidore of Seville (570-636), to-day obtainable in 
one octavo volume ol 900 pages, has chapters on law, the 
Scriptures, the offices of the Church, on (iod, angels, saints, 
on warfare, languages, cities, and the things of everyday life, 
household furniture included. Isidore differs from Pliny 
in the attention which he gives to the meaning of terms, 
thus producing a modern dictionary rather than a modern 
cyilopacdia, a feature wliuh marks his successors’ similar 
books. It exposes the narrow limits of the ivriters’ know- 
le>lgc. 

Medieval education was based on the principle of author¬ 
ity ; that fact and the material conditions under which 
instruction was dcliscrcd, determined its method. Lack 
of liooks in sufficient quantity and frequent errors of tran¬ 
scription in cheap manuscripts compelled the early medieval 
teachers to employ oral methods and in particular the crude 
expedient of dictating the text of the authority under con¬ 
sideration. As copies multiplied the need for dictation 
disappeareil, but the oral tradition was then firmly estab¬ 
lished. With the correct text Wore his pupils, the teacher’s 
proper business began; he expounded the text and made 
his commentary. If the teacher’s reputation was great, the 
commentary was likely thereafter to be the invariable 
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accompaniment of the text. The Karuty of reliable text* 
aUo threw much rinc-lcjrninjt uj'<»n the pupil; anil to 
facilitate rote, there was much repetition, the compiling* of 
rfsumh anil the employment ol mnem« nu«, in framinj^ 
which medieval students were expert. 'Mic fne apparentU' 
mc.ininglcss lines ^cl:lnnin^• * liarlura Cclarmi D^iii 
Fcriotjuc prions whuh still appear in ii\t-bivols of loyic, 
arc the contrivance of an unln»>wn piniu', who hrmurlit 
into this compendious sliape prrttv well all. ripn-^cd or 
implied, that was nccvled to opnaie the sslioei'.in sin.r-w 
iully. 'I he value <»1 serM- forno in nu-moii/in^j was wrll- 
understood. Roper H.ui>n nu-niionv a ‘ semlieti HiMe* 
intcmled seeminply for ihildren ; hut hr disapprove 4.1 it, 
I'cvaiisc it alnnlei'd or mutilated e\<r\thinp. 'IVaihri* 
favoured the ‘dirut method* and ii xt-l'4M.ls were m 
Latin. As the faulitirs jof muliijlymp manusin]ts ini- 
proved, epitomes were made for the pup!. After the 
tendency of all epitomes suiii manuals tended in time lo 
replace the original authors. 'I'hc S^ntencfi of J'eter !,■ m- 
bard (second half of the twelfth i enturv) and the Su^nmul.j/ 4<f 
Petrus Ili-ipanus became sub'tit.]ir> f<.r t}i«- Bible and 
Aristotle’s h pic re^j cc tivcly. 

But the method f.ir rxcellrv./' I o'li (.{ teachin^j and 
learning: svas the d;‘put.4iion. * '1 h.\ exerc ise said K4>bm 
dc Sorbon (d. I274), * mu< h More advantapeou* than 
reading, bccaufe it results in cleanup up lioubti. Noihmp 
IS known perfectly whiih has not Wen mastifaiel by the 
teeth of disputation.’ l*hc univcrniy student maintained 
theses and disputed from cml to end of his decree course ; 
but the exercise was not confined to universities. Lively 
pictures of Londem Kho<>l-boys’ public disputation! arc 
drawn by Fitz-Stephen (c. 1118) and by Stow, the antiquary, 
who took part in them at a boy (c. 15^0-40). 'I’hc method 
did not please the Renaissance sch<>!ari, yet English b'.iyi 
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of the icvcntecnth century had manuals designed to help 
them to dispute in grammar. Disputation shared with 
rhetoric the obvious defect of encouraging readiness to 
argue for victory’s salte with indifference to truth and the 
merits of tlie case; but it gave a command over what was 
learned and made it real, it bred alert, inquiring, acute 
mimis, and no doubt incited many to leave the beaten 
track and think for themselves. It may even have turned 
some to the too much neglected scrutiny of nature. In 
any case, the method of disputation provi.led a powerful 
demurrer to tlic excessive respect shown to authority and 
the readiness to accept palpable forgeries, when once 
stamped with an authoritatite name, failings which sadly 
limited the usefulness of education. It was all very well for 
Tyndal at a later day to talk of ‘ the old harking curres, 
Dunce’s disiiples, and lyke draffe, called bcotists, the 
children of darkness’, but reasons ate not wanting for 
calling Duns, ‘doctor subtilis,’ and the other skilful dis¬ 
putants, ‘ lucifers,’ beaters of the light. 

'I'he distinct type of upbringing win. h aimed at educating 
men and women ol the highest social class owed nothing to 
schools, yet its tradition may well be regarded as a legacy 
bequeathed to the days ot universal, compulsory schooling. 
Boys of this class used the Schools exceptionally, some 
certainly resorted to the universities; most were brought 
up apart from schools, rk great feudal establishment not 
only had its staff of 'clerks’ to transact business, it also 
included children and young people, the charges of the 
lord and lady to whose personal care they svere committed 
for education. The object in view was preparation for the 
careers of action, of ruler and soldier, and in less degree the 
cultivation of the social amenities. In its later history, 
chivalric education evolved a regular series of stages from 
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page to squire and thence to lnighf» ulih corresponding 
stages for the maiden ; it was as ‘ vocational * as the clerk‘i, 
but it was addressed to the individual and tried to train 
a greater variety of aptitudes than did the school. In that 
respect it should be instructive to-day. Physual training, 
the u<c <'f arms, military studies, manners hi lull and bower, 
games like chess and other sikmI atu*nipli>hmrnls were 
caretully practised. Women shaicil wiili men in out d«M»f 
sports and in the ceremony and soi lal inieriourse, olten on 
an intcrnanonal scale, whuh were associateti with the 
tourney. 'J'ho early upbringing oj l>oys and giils was in 
women's h.»nds; the girls atquircd an elementary, cm] nu al 
Inowlcvigc o( mcNlicine and surgery at w<ll as <tl needle* 
cr.ift, domestic arts anti nun.igemeut. K« lig:i»u> instruition 
invariablv tormed a prominent lc.iiuie in girls' cdiuation. 

d'hc a'Oji.laijon l>ct\vccn courts and leticrs was joinctimes 
slight, sometimes cl«*se, as at the («>uris of Chatleinagnc 
and of our Henry li ; but the ctinstant presence ni ctt Icsi* 
astics ar.v! <-fher i lerlly pers<ms nukes ab'oluic negir. t ni 
letters in great fcutlal househ'dt)' itu redihlc. t liarlcnugnc’i 
so-cjlled i’alacc Sclund wa^ extcptmiul in ns attention iti 
the liberal arts; but that it was not tlue to the King’l 
personalitv alone is shown in its nuii.iriunve i>y Iih giandti-n, 
Charles the Bald, at whose court {hjt 7) J^'hn the bcot 
taught (ircek and nco*I*latonMrn. Henry H not only 
encouraged learning in the clerks who were Mi able adminis¬ 
trators; his <arc tor letters loiter* d romance arnongit l»ii 
lay courtiers. In Henry Ill’s time the Fran 10 an, Adam 
.\lanh, regularly corrc4|>ondcd in I/Jtin with 4‘siinon dc 
Montb-ri and his wife. Of the eleven j nests jn the houic- 
hold of the tilth Karl of NorrhuniberUmi (1477--1527), one 
wa* a * maisier of gramcr in my h>nlci house ’. Children 
of rank arc found fr*>ra time to time living in convcnfi for 
education's ukc, a practice which terms lo have increased 
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during the prc-Reformation century. In such cases the 
pupils were not associated with the school (if any) attached 
to the community, but with the abbess or abbot personally. 
That is, they formed part of the household of a feudal 
magnate, exactly as did their equals brought up in a castle 
or manor house ; they were not at school. 

The historical significance of this aristocratic education 
consists in this, that it was the channel through which the 
humanism of the classical revival became effective. The 
patrons and auxiliaries of Renaissance humanism were not 
schools and universities, but the princes and princely 
merchants of Italy; its practitioners were wandering scholars 
or men like Kmanuel Chrysoloras, who was invited in 1397 
by Florentine magnates to teach Creek in their city. In 
the fifteenth century there was a steady flow of learners, 
lay and clerical, men of all ranks, from north of the Alps to 
the Italian cities where Creek could be learned from Creeks 
or from their Italian pupils. But the spread of humanism, 
aided as undoubtedly it was by this revivctlstudyofCreek.owed 
mosttoits Italian patronsand tothe scholars whoserved them. 

The influence of the classical res ival upon the old chis alric 
education is exemplified in an essay. On the fretLorn way 
cl lift, which Vergerius addressed about the year 1392 to 
a son of the lord of I’adua ; it has been translated by .Mr. 
W. H. W'tiodward. In this essay the chief liberal arts are 
arms and letters. ‘ So soon as he is able to use his limbs let 
him be trained to arms; so soon as he can rightly speak 
let him be trained to letters.’ The curriculum includes the 
Seven Liberal Arts, history, moral philosophy, poetry, and 
the poetic art, mechanics, perspective, the art and theory 
of war, military training. From these the pupil makes his 
selection, taking or leaving in harmony with his own 
capacity. ‘The natural bent should be recognired and 
followed in education.’ 
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This was liberal education as practised (1425-46) by 
Vittorino da l*eltrc in * the House Joyous ’ of the Marquis 
of Mantua. \'crgcrius’8 coun.vcl reappeared in Castiijlionc’i 
7 he Courtier (1528) and atr-nn in I'htn's fhe Hcke of ih/ 
Goternour (1531), uorks whuh became standard texts of 
this t\pc of nurture, thoui,»h they arc but intermediate 
links in a long chain. 

Br.int6rnc says that Renee of Frame, daii^diter of Louis 
Xli, ' kne\> history, mathematics, Latin, Aih\ lireek as well 
as any learned man of her time,' that Mar^iucrite ol Ansjou 
leme, sister of Francis I, ‘learned, while quite a ihild, 
Latin, Spanish, an»l Italnn,’ and later *a little (Jreel and 
Hebrew Mar>,'ucritc of Valois, wife <>! Hrnry J\‘, spoke 
Italian .ind Sp.ini'h ‘ as ehKjiicntly .is if she had been born, 
nurtured and brouitht up all her life in Italy and Spam. 
It was the same with Latin.’ 1 he Latin cxertiv! book id 
Mar\' Stuart, written when as .1 ihiKl of ten ^hc \sas bcin>; 
educated in the French rotal family, is in the jiibliotheque 
Nationaic. Fverybody has heard of Lady jane (#rcy*fc love 
of (krcck and of Queen Flizabcih’s Latin , indeed, tlic 
instruction given to these highly placed women has, time 
and again, been misrepresented as typical of womcn’i 
education in the sixteenth century. 

These names have led to the very verge and beyond the 
limit* of the Mivldlc Agci. Italian univeriitin of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuric* were active m the study 
of law rather than of letters; when the revival reached the 
univcrsitici outside Italy, those scats of learning retained 
the medieval form Cif their courses, but gradually m^hlified 
its content in accord with the newer ideals Vet the schrxslj 
went very near to sicfili7.ing the humanism of the KenaU' 
sance. Cicero's eminence as an orator was a medicTil 
tradition which the cbsii«.al revival m Italy turned into 
a cult; from Petrarch (1304-74) to Sturm (1507-89) 
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•cholars used the most absurdly exaggerated language in 
praise of ‘ Tully Papal secretaries and State bureaucrats 
strove to express official letters and documents not in the 
living Latin of their own day, but in the literary dialect of 
Ciceronian prose. To write such prose was a passport to 
public employment. Schoolmasters realized the bread- 
and-butter value of the accomplishment, and the main 
purpose of teaching and learning was the imitation of 
Cicero’s periods. Sturm’s school at Strasbourg (1538-81) 
made a show of teaching the Seven Liberal Arts, but its 
lengthy course of study was very obviously devoted to one 
aim, the mastery of Ciceronian prose, and the Strasbourg 
Gymna,sium became the model of Protestant Germany and 
of Northern Europe. 

Medieval education preserved the memory and many of 
the literary treasures of the preceding civilization ; it 
continued in its formal aspect the education current under 
the Roman Empire, it established a curriculum which 
suffered little disturbance until the eighteenth and nine¬ 
teenth centuries, and it trained an organization of schools 
and universities which is still in operation. To these it 
added the tradition of a local as well as a central adminis¬ 
tration. Its strength lay in unity of belief; society as such 
held a common philosophy of life, most men were agreed 
in their idea of the universe and man’s place in it. Con¬ 
sequently there was virtually universal recognition of one 
supreme educational end. But this agreement was always 
being threatened, until the individualism of the humanists 
and of the Reformation destroyed it. Unity of belief was 
both the strength and weakness of the instruction, since it 
exaggerated the claim of authority, particularly of the 
written word, and tended to keep to a routine, a tendency 
which was actual for centuries. Vet its favourite method 
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of disputation served in great measure as a corrective; 
critics and objectors were never lacking, and so long as they 
did not contradict the Church’s settled dcu'ions, tlicy wcic 
iiut molested. 

Rashdall thought that medieval univct'itv cdiuati<*n was 
too litcrarv \ei too pratiical, tuo d<»gtnitK \ci too divjMita* 
tious, and that it tlicsc couples i am died cadi other, 
imagiiutnm, taste, ilic scii'^e ol beauty weic nrglcucii. 
But this IS to rciirici cduvation to the doings oj sduHils 
and their like, 'i’hc Mid^ilc Ages did not >0 rcstiici it. 
In llic upbringing of the knight aiul dame, to v\hosc tastes 
in great mc.ourc we owe the bcgmuings <it nu-iotn htrra- 
turcs, there was a salutary c.irei tion i>> the hard inlfllri tual* 
ism of a< adcmi>. iraiiiing. iVrhaj s liiat w the gte.it mcilieval 
contribution to educational the<jry and piactnc. As mco 
said then, ‘'Die gicatcit clerks arc not the wrest men.’ 


J, W. Adamson. 
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LAW 


i. CrSTOMARV LAW 

I 

M l.\’Sconduct ri\'uhifvl In- tu*' f'*r^ l^y tljrjr lulnti 
‘if mind and hv compu]'«i'»n trinn <»utodr auihontv. 
'1 he hitter may appear in the l'>rin <>( LojumandA ‘an< iiotjril 
I'V penalties, hut even suili ‘ l,n\s ’ retjnire j.'rnerally a mea¬ 
sure support l*r«)m tin* opinion and luhiiv ol the pe<»plc 
subjected to them in order i<j lutution 'in tcssfully. l.avvs 
repupnatu to the notions of ripht ol a tomrnunity or to its 
praciiLal rajuirements arc lilely to he ilefeated hy | as'ive 
rc-isiancc and hy the difhculty i-l (••ii'fant supersi»i'<n and 
reprcs5i(jn. On the contrary, when puhlic opinion and 
moral training dhpo'c men to onsider certain rrlatiorn to 
he ntjrmal or certain acts («* he reprclirnohlc t)jne tern- 
vkiions and habits form, as it were, a n*nvcnicnt soil on 
which the various legal rules can he lirniiy cstahluhcd. 
In advanced civilizations the compluated fahru of loiial 
relations requires an extensive Iranieworli of laws, formu¬ 
lated and applied by professional cxjeris, vshilc in earlier 
stages the balance has to be drawn the other vsay; the 
rules of human conduct stand in immediate contact with 
public opinion and social custom. 

This was undoubtedly the ease in the Middle Ages. The 
attempts of Charlemagne and other rulers to introduce 
decrees and to enforce laws were powerless so far as lyitero- 
atic legislation was concerned, although they left many 
traces in the shape of particular ioitituiiom. Even when 
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political authority began to be consolidated again—in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries—writers on law explained 
that they had to deal mainly with customs and not with 
rules established by express legislation and embodied in an 
official code. Bracton and Beaumanoir drew to a large 
extent on the decisions of judges, but these decisions were 
given in conformity to the average customs of the ruling 
military class. Eikc von Rcpgow and the provincial laws of 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark summari/.c the customs 
in the Courts in comprehensive recognized statements 
without express reference to judicial decisions. Needless 
to say that earlier ‘ laws of the folk ’ or barbaric laws 
harbarorum) are even more clearly products of popular legal 
lore interpreted with occasional chapters (capilularia) of 
royal legislation. All these documents and literary efforts 
serve the purpose of retaining the memory and fixing the 
traditional wording of customary rules, but they were not 
general ‘ sources of law ’ in the sense of embracing the 
whole body of customary rules used by a particular nation 
or in a particular region. Law had to be sought and dis¬ 
covered primarily in the vast background of social inter¬ 
course. Judges, when they had to try disputed points, had 
not simply to apply officially established texts, but to discover 
the rules that had to be applied in the case. English and 
American judges have even now to deal with similar pro¬ 
blems when they judge at common law, and in order to 
solve these problems they usually rely on a vast collection of 
precedents—a body of professional decisions. Medieval 
Judges had to a great extent to discover the customary 
views and arrangements prevailing among the people in 
their society. 

This feature of medieval jurisdiction had characteristic 
consequences: it became necessary to ascertain the nature 
and details of custom by applying for information to repre- 
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lentitivcs or experts belonging to the community where the 
custom wjs in use. JuJgtmftti (Rithun) had to be supple¬ 
mented by yerdict {Urinl). This could be done in various 
ways. In the earlier period the presiding judge of the 
court—of a shire, or of a hundred, of a county (rvnginuj), 
the ealdorman or hundrcdealder—left the question as to 
the custom to be applied as well as the question as to facts 
to the doomsmen, who were either the sshi le body of 
suitors of the court or the represcniativn of that body 
selected for a long period for their eipeiirnce and wisdom 
(the tcaltm, echrjins, Sikofjrn). Ills own business was to 
conduct the proceedings, lu announce the ultimate decision, 
and to give it etiect as far as was possible in those days. 
The same course was adopted when the verdict (Uru\t) was 
meant to be a general pronouncement as loeiistiiig custom, 
distinct from the sentence of the presiding magistrate or chief. 

Two Bavarian records of the ninth century allow us 
a glimpse of the svay in which the judicial functions were 
differentiated between the representative of public power - 
a Royal Commissioner or Count or other magnate holding 
pleas—legal experts {luduti), and the assembly cif doomsmen. 
In 82a an Imperial Commissioner (mujui) orders that the 
law shall be decreed between the parties; KiesclharcJ, 
a public judge, was first in making a pronouncement in 
accordance with the law of the Bavarians. In the same 
year there is a record of the names of those who took part 
in making the ‘ decree ’ in accordance with the law of the 
Bavarians; Kieselhard, Count Luitpold, and several 
vassals of the Emperor are mentioned by name; at the 
close ‘ the whole people proclaimed with one voice that this 
was the law of the Bavarians 

In Scandinavian countries such pronouncements were 

• Bitlerauf, Tfuiiriocias Frumientrt^ NN-sya {itftittd leby Bfcasiicr, 
Dmuit Kttiaciuiutu, i, 204, a. 40). 

•Us « 
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iometime$ made systematically in the form of addresses to 
the popular assembly (the Thing) by elected lawmen 
(lawman). The expert in customary law speaking before the 
All-thing in Iceland delivered an actual course on the 
various topics extending over the sessions of three years. 
The Carolingian practice of sending commissioners of the 
central government into the provinces for the control of 
administration and the holding of certain picas led to the 
development of another method of inquiry into custom. 
The Miisi or itinerant justices summoned trustworthy men 
from the country to give verdicts as to facts known in the 
locality concerned, and questions as to local or special 
customs were treated as such facts. The juries of .Norman 
and Angevin lingland, the ‘ enquete par jures ’ in France, 
were used in this way to ascertain customs diverging from 
the ordinary practice of the Royal Courts, while ‘ notorious ’ 
customs {(outum/i notoir/i) were referred to by justices 
from their own knovslcdgc without further inquiry. 

A few examples svill illustrate these points. In a trial of 
1065 concerning the abbey of St. Trond in Lorraine the 
oldest inhabitants of the country were asked to declare 
faithfully what they had learned from their predecessors 
or held themselves up to the present time.* In a case 
before the Common Bench at Westminster (1224) it was 
asserted by the defendant that by the custom of the Manor 
of Bray in Berkshire if a daughter remained unmarried 
with her parents ‘ at the hearth ’ she succeeded to the 
whole inheritance on the decease of the latter. The Court 
directed an inquest by jury to be held in order to ascertain 
whether a daughter who had been married, so that she lived 
outside the tenement, could claim het portion in the tene¬ 
ment on the demise of her parents.* 

The finding of such a jury was conclusive if unanimous. 

I Qtunai, 4,ii,' A’M«i)M2a{BractM,)5i. 
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Aj this »ai not alwiyi the case, jurymen were lomelimei 
subjected to searching inquiries by the judges and might be 
dismissed and replaced by others. 

The formulation of custom was not the privilege of any 
particular class—every social circle had its pciuliar notions 
and habits and might be avled to state them. The Crusaders 
in Palestine billowed dilTerent rules of law in the Courts 
of the knights and in those of the In (iermany 

the law of the fiefs [l.ehenrtil'i) was id ligatory for the 
military class, while townsmen lived by peasants 

by Hofrecht, and manorial oflisers by Dirntir/rhi. In Knglatid 
the villains were refused access to the King's Court, but were 
protected in rivil cases by the ‘ custom of the manor'. 

The ideas of justice current in tins age were not con¬ 
nected with assumptions as to the natural equality tit 
freedom of men, but with a notion of stability of rights and 
duties. It was generally rccogiii/.ed that there were bound 
to be great differences in men's station in life, in the butiicns 
and advantages appropriate to thc'c stations, but every 
group of men, however lowly, claimed in justice to be ruled 
by settled customs and not by arbitrary power. This was 
an illusion as far as the opposition to change was com erned : 
social life in those dass at at any other time was in protest 
of flux, but the tendency towards customary arrangements 
gave a characteristic aspect to the jurnlical th'iught of thii 
time. It helped to preserve for tentuties any ancient 
conceptions and it provided a praitical sounterpoiic against 
violence and oppression. The admission and preservation 
of customary rights by classes that teemed to be at the 
mercy of barbaric masters is perhaps more remarkable than 
the insurreettonary movements whith helped tome groups 
—e.g. the boroughs—to attain a formal improvement of 
their condition. 

It would be impossible in this short chapter to trace the 
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consecutive itiget in the formation of European customary 
law. It may be mentioned, however, that the origin of 
some of these rules may sometimes be derived from pre¬ 
historic antiquity. A curious instance of the tenacity of 
ancient custom is presented by the history of the law of 
intestate succession. According to Glanvill the personal 
property of a deceased person was to be disposed of under 
the supervision of the ecclesiastical Courts. The goods 
should be distributed in three parts—one going to the wife, 
another to the children or next of kin, and a third being 
disposed for the benefit of the soul of the deceased.* This 
custom left a deep trace in English law inasmuch as the 
probate of wills and the administration of a deceased person’s 
estate remained up to 1887 in the hands of ecclesiastical 
courts. On the other hand, the attribution of one third 
of a man’s fortune to benefactions for the benefit of his soul 
is connected with a primeval belief that the deceased man 
ought to keep part of his belongings for his own use in after 
life. At the funeral of a Russian chief, probably of Scandi¬ 
navian origin, described in the tenth century by an Arab 
traveller, Ibn Eadhlan, one third of the warrior’s arms and 
apparel together with his favourite wife and his dog was 
burnt with him on the pyre, and the funeral of Scyld was 
conducted in a similar way according to the description in 
the Old English Song of Beowulf. Traces of Celtic and 
pre-Celtic (Iberian) customs are also frequent. We may 
note among them the practice of marriages concluded for 
a year and a day, of which there is particularly graphic 
evidence from Ireland. The ‘ coibche ’ unions were cele¬ 
brated amid great rejoicings at public festivals (Leinster 
custom). They were consolidated as permanent marriages 

* In Normandy ike goods of a mao who bad left no srill sritk some 
be<tucst for the good of his soul in the course of his illness were forfeited 
to the King. See Amtimmt Cewniaic, A. Tardif, App. is. 
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after the birth of children or in ciie of prcRnincy, Such 
trial unions are not unknown even at the present time in 
certain outlying districts of Bavaria and Central Germany.' 

In many of these cases it is not easy to distinguish betsveen 
traditional folklore and results of adaptation to similar 
circumstances. Striking analogies may sometimes Ite 
observed in surroundings in which there does not seem to Ite 
any possibility of direct tradition or of loan. 'I'lie famous 
story of Shylock claiming a pound of his debtor's flesh is 
hardly derived directly from the rule of the .\11 'I'al'let 
ordering the cutting to pieces of an insolvent debtor, but 
both claims arc rooted in the same soil in the notion that 
one of the methods for securing the payment of a debt was 
to make the debtor bodily liable to the creditor, a view 
widely spread among the barbarians, and leading to various 
unpleasant consequences for the obligee in case of insolvensy. 
In Frankish law a slayer who ssas unable to pay the lom- 
position fine of the heirs and kindred of his victim applied 
for assistance to his relations, and if the payment still 
remained incomplete, he was produscii at three meetings 
of the local court {mallui) belore bring handed over, if 
unredeemed, to the mercy of his advcrsattrs. In .Muscovy 
any insolvent debtor was put up in the market place and 
flogged (fraitj) on the chance of some one redeeming him 
for the sake of relationship, friendship, or charity. 

II 

If we consi.ler medieval legal cutf'ms in the bulk, it it 
easy to see that there arc three departments of social life 
which have been particularly affected by them—namely, 
family law, land law, and commercial usages. The basic 
institution of all tocietics it the family group; it it least 
dependent on class distinctions in its fundamental arrange* 

' Ehrlicii, GfurUl^it i*t ltt€lMnnfni(b4/L 
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mcnts and, on the other hand, its organization eierts its 
influence on ail social grades of the people. No wonder that 
it is very slow in its development and does not easily give 
way before cultural changes. Though our present family 
system is undoubtedly experiencing a crisis, it still bears 
marks of ancient custom in all its parts. The monogamic 
group held together mainly by the authority of the father 
of the household has been modified in many respects, but 
the principal alterations, such as the safeguarding of the 
property rights of married women, the emancipation of 
grown-up and self-supporting children, the lessening ot 
parental authority, the increasing facilities for divorce, have 
been brought about in comparatively recent times and 
have not entirely obliterated the peculiar features of the 
strict monogamic household of old times. Some people are 
shocked by the requirement of the marriage service that the 
bride should promise obedience to her husband ; in France 
the fundamental legal rule governing the marriage union 
is still Art. 213 of the Civil Code, which declares that the 
husband owes protection to his svife, and the wife obedience 
to her husband. The details derived from this principle in 
subsequent clauses impose many substantial disabilities on 
the subordinate partner. In regard to parental authority 
the Code of Napoleon also kept close to the traditions of the 
pre-revolutionary customary law, and the reforms brought 
about by nineteenth-and twentieth-century legislation have 
been gradual and incomplete. It is not my object to prove 
that this tenacious adherence to traditional rules in family 
organization has been a proof of moral sanity and practical 
common sense outweighing apparent advances in the sense of 
individual equality and freedom. For the special purpose 
of this chapter it is important to notice that the resistance 
of family organization to change is directly connected with 
the force of social habits which have reached the form of 
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cuitomary law. They constitute a psychological founJiiion 
for conventional and legal rules that corresponds to average 
interests and habits of the mass of the people, and with such 
psychological facts express legislation and professional 
jurisprudence are bound to reckon. 

Looking back on the customary history of the family 
group in European society we perceive that its foundathm 
in the Middle Ages was laid by a contractual agreement 
between the bridegroom and the lather who gave away 
the bride, with the support of kinsmen on both sides, 'fhe 
agreement took the f>rm of a purthaif^ the power over 
the bride was bought (mundx kjgl/t jn Norway). 'I’hc * con¬ 
sideration ’ for the surrender of the bride consisted in 
various gifts—a payment to the failwr «)r guardian and hit 
kindred, a ‘ morning gift * to the bride herself, a promise 
as to dower in case of vsidowhood {'uitumo). 'I'hc bridc'i side 
gave corresponding presents to tlic kinsmen of the bride¬ 
groom and a m.irriagc portion was assigned to the bride as 
her outfit m clothes, trinkets, hou*c imj’lcmentt. 'Lhe 
principal act of the marriage was the cxi lunge of promises 
and gages between the two lindrcili - tlic w/dJing (from 
wcd«gage and pledge). 

* If people viant to wed a miid oi t wife and tins ii agreeable 
to her and to her kinsmen, then ii ii right that the bridegroom 
should first swear auording to (»</d’s right and secular Uw and 
should wage (pledge himself) to th<rte w)»o arc her fonpcakerij 
that he wishes to have her in such a way at lie should hold her hy 
God’s right as his wife—and his kinimen»;ll stand pledge for him. 

‘ Then H IS to be settled t'> whom the prut for uph^tering her 
belongs, and for this the kinsmen should pledge themselves. 

*'rhen let the bridegroom declare what present he will make 
her for granting his desire, and what he will give if she bves 
longer than he d<ves. 

' If it has been settled in this way, thrn it ii right that she 
should enjoy half the property, and all if they have a child^ 
unless the marnct another man. 
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' All thii the bridei^room muit corroborate by giving a gage, 
and his Idnimen stand to pledge for him. 

‘ If they are agreed in all this, then let the kinsmen of the 
bride accept and wed their kinswoman to wife and to right life 
to him who desires her, and let him take the pledge who rules 
over the wedding. 

‘ If she is taken out of the land into another lord’s land, then 
it is advisable that her kinsmen get a promise that no violence 
will be done to her, and that if she has to pay a fine, they ought 
to be her next to help her to pay, if she has not enough to pay 
herself.’ ‘ 

The second act was the conducting of the bride to the 
bridegroom’s home—the bridal run [bryllup, Scandin.), 
which still preserved reminiscences of the ancient marriage 
by capture in some of its folklore episodes, for instance in 
the simulated fight in Irish custom—the friends of the 
parties throwing shafts at each other. The influence of the 
Christian Church made itself chiefly felt by the requirement 
of an express consent of the bride which turned the agree¬ 
ment into an exchange of promises between the spouses. 
The specific benediction which formed the central point 
of the modern Church Office Itccamc essential as a result 
of a slow process of development. The principal feature of 
marriage from the point of view of the early Church was 
the exchange of binding promises. Records of the Churches 
of York and of Ripon testify to a number of marriages 
without Church ceremony, concluded by the exchange of 
promises dt prtunli (immediately binding), confirmed by 
‘handfasting’. At Rasingwold in 1484 a man says, ‘Here 
I take the, Margaret, to my handfast wif, to hold and to 
have, at bed and at burd, for farer for lather, for better for 
wars, in ickencs and in heil, to dethe us depart, if holy kirk 
it will ordand, and thereto plight 1 the my trowth,’ • 

' l.iebermann, Cnrtu in jimfiluchtn, 1, p. 44a. 

• A<tt 0/ ik# Cbapt/T 0/ fkv Cotlffulf C'Wrk of 55 . Artw ttU fFdfridt 
Riptu, 1431-1306 (Suneea Sodeiy, laav, ilys), p. 1 jy. 
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On becoming the wedJed wife of a man the woman did 
not surrender to his arbitrary mercy. She could appeal to 
the protection of her kinsmen in cj<e of need, and the 
Northern Sagas contain many stories of married women 
who lean on their kinsmen for support in their quarrels 
with their husbands. The guaranteed dower was a resog- 
ni/.cd legal institution. Its importaine may Ise seen from 
the fact that in Kngli'h law a life interest on one third of the 
husband's inheritance in land was regardnl as tlie average 
dower; in b'rance it amounted to one liall. But the 
husband was according to most cu'toins to act as the 
manager of the wife's property hrouglit in at marriage or 
acquired after marriage. Keen if he dispersed irf such 
properts' as if it svere his own she <ouKl not prevent him or 
oppose him in his hletime. But she could attack his acts 
after his death and claim what was hers by right. 'I'his 
position produced in I.nglish procedure a specific right of 
action—the writ of entry on rai in tiui, that is on the 
ground that a woman had been unable to contradict her 
husband in his lifetime. 

The aim of marriage from the point '*t view of customary 
law is not the gratiltcation of pei'otial affection, but the 
procreation of legitimate offspring . pc'ij'le marry hbfforum 
(jutren^QTum cauia^ as they said in Komc. c\ barren mar¬ 
riage was not only a misfortune, from the popular point 
of view, but a ground af divorce. If a man died leaving his 
W'ifc pregnant the birth of a live diiM was an event of 
decisive importance in regard tci the inheritance. If the 
child was Iwrn alive * with skin and hair, ssith nails and 
navel and it was heard to shriek within the four walla 
of the room, the rights to the property of the father and 
the mother were joined in its person and inheritance patted 
from it as if it had continued alive. If, on the other hand, 
the baby wai stillborn or there was no offspring at all the 
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paternal and the maternal contributions to the household 
were severed and each fell back to the original kindred from 
which it had come —faterna paUrnii, materna matentis. 

In normal cases, when the father and mother lived long 
enough to rear and educate children, the father exercised 
discretionary power over his offspring. All children borne 
by the wife in a state of wedlock were presumed to be the 
legitimate offspring of her husband, and it was almost 
impossible to overthroiv this presumption. The Roman 
maxim paler esi ijuem nuptiae demonitranl held good in the 
medieval secular courts, and as for the ecclesiastical juris¬ 
diction it favoured in every svay the legitimation of children, 
even of those born out of wedlock, if the parents had subse¬ 
quently gone through a form of marriage. English laymen 
opposed such subsequent legitimation as contrary to popular 
custom—‘ Nolumus leges Angliae mutate ’ proclaimed the 
English magnates at the Council of Merton in 1234. But 
on the other hand they were exceedingly lenient in the 
treatment of illegitimate offspring. Bastards were commonly 
educated with children issued from regular marriages, and 
although they did not enjoy equal rights to property wtth 
their more fortunate brothers and sisters their position in 
the household was usually a tolerable one, and some, like 
William the Conqueror, achieved a brilliant career in spite 
of the initial blemish of their birth. 

Emancipation from the father's authority was granted 
as a natural outcome of a separate settlement and of the 
creation of an independent household. If the outgoing 
ton was given a considerable outfit to start with, this reduced 
his eventual claims to his father’s succession unless he gave 
back into hotchpot the provision that had been made for 
him by his father in the latter's lifetime. The French 
thirteenth-century lawyer Beaumanoir states in his ‘ Custom 
of Beauvaisis ’ that although parents may endow one or 
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the other of their children in their lifetime, espeeijily on 
the occasion of their marriage, such gifts must not lie so 
considerable as to leave the other children disinherited 
{orpkebns et dahrntti). It happens commonly that the 
father or the mother is more fond of one of rhe ihihlren 
than of the others, and is therefoie in> lined to imrease that 
one's portion by gifts, but if suih donations are too out¬ 
rageous, the judge should intersene and give redress.' 

A very common and characteristic institution was the 
joint household [compatpnti, djufrhthj/i) Irpi up by 
several relations, independent in their personal status. 
.Married sons remaincil in this way tn the hoiisehohl of their 
father, several brothers Vept up a joint household after the 
death of their father ivc. .Suih an assouatioii was 

a voluntary one, and its mcnihets were free to demand 
partition, but its freijuent octurrerue in the lower strata of 
society testifies to its value in the dilfuult economic and 
political conditions of the .Middle Ages. 

HI 

The land-law of the .Mi,Idle .\gei is <liara< leti/ed by 
a sharp contrast between the , iistoms of the military ilass 
and the,sc of the rest of the | opulaiion. The noii'in of 
freedom was relative, admittini; oi iiianv grades and shades, 
and a considerable number of small rent j-aying freemen 
stood between the tsvo principal ordirs, the Inighis (milil/i) 
and the serfs, as utmrn and frankUm tn Kngland, as tilUini 
and rstuneri in France, at I.aiiitrn or Ltlfn in (acrmany. 
Their customs presented many pe, uliatilies, but on the 
whole the main cleavage ran between the armed people 
and the unarmed lalxiurers. We need not speali t,f the law 
of the fiefs tLihenncht) which is to prominent in the plead- 

' Beaumassoir, ed. .SaliDoti, p. 4«t 
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ingi and decisiona of the higher courts. It should be noticed, 
however, that it was based on the fundamental conception 
of tenure, that it of a holding conditioned by service and 
always combining the claims and interest of two persons 
in each unit of property—the rights and duties of the lord 
with the rights and duties of the tenant. The lord’s eilale 
in the land was a direct or eminent domain, the tenant’s 
estate a useful domain (dominium utile). Thus the old term 
dominium which had indicated in Roman law an absolute 
ownership excluding all other appropriation and involving 
the right to use, to abuse, and to destroy at will, had become 
split into two rights balancing each other. 

A natural consequence of this modification of the concept 
of ownership in feudal land-law consisted in the fact that 
ownership of land was not sharply distinguished from posses¬ 
sion of land. The two notions were distinct, but it was not 
easy to hold them separated in practice. We come to 
understand the situation better if we consider our own law 
as to movable goods. If I lose my umbrella and some one 
picks it up and uses It, after a certain time it may be difficult 
for me to establish my property right to it ; the presumption 
will be in favour of the actual user. This is expressed in 
French legal language in the terse sentence; en fait de 
meublet la fonenion vaut tiire. In medieval jurisprudence 
the actual ’ seisin ’ of a plot, the fact that a man dwelt on it, 
gathered the harvest, cut the timber, established a pre¬ 
sumption of title which could be defeated by proving 
a better right, but which svas prima facie protected and not 
easy to contest. As a matter of fact the tenure of land was 
to a great extent a relative notion, very different from the 
uncompromising ownership established in Rome by dominium 
ex iure Quiritium. In the law of Latin countries—Italy, 
France—the influence of Roman traditions in this respect 
was still noticeable, while in Germany. England, and 
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Scafidinavian countries the relative character of appropria- 
tioQ was particularly marked. Yct» even in the South, 
customary rules were afTcctcd by the indistinct nature of 
seisin. The defence of possession, the development of 
possessory remedies arc characteristic of the Middle Ages. 

These obsenations will help us to comprehend the law t>{ 
base or serfiU tenures that governed the hlc of the bulk of 
the population in Feudal Kuropc. It might l>c said Irom 
a strictly theoretical point of view that the rural population 
was deprived of ownership: whatever an Kngluh villein 
possessed belonged to his lord. Suih arguments arc often 
produced in trials and summarired in treatises in the course 
of the Middle Ages. But in adual life the rights of rustics 
in respect of their holdings, their claims as to pasture and 
wood, their succession and their transatimns were formu* 
latcd and applied in accordance with ‘ customs of the manor * 
which might be occasionally infringed, but whiili provided 
the general framework of their soaal life. 1 l.c Court Kolb 
of St. Albans or of Ramsey Abbey arc rcc(»rds u{ an adminii* 
tration of justice and police similar in detail to the usages 
of the royal courts. We find from the Court Rolls of 
St. Albans that ‘ a remarkable custom is that of obliging an 
incoming tenant, who takes up servile land, to male a con¬ 
tract with the lord that he will be obedient to him in all 
things, in Scot and Lot, Tallage, and Scrvuci, both in U«ly 
and in goods as arc all the other villeins. I he tenant then 
seals this document with his own seal. 1 rat ci of this custom 
are clear in the Court Rolls at the end of the thirteenth 
century and well on in the fourteenth century, but in the 
Codicotc Cartulary sve have the actual s(f\ptuM of the 
earlier date.’ ‘ 

The tenant right established by them did not differ in 

• Miss Lerrtt, 7ransaaufni oj tht R. Hut nh kiw*. tot srii 
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•ubitance from the cuitomi of privileged classes—the 
peasantry of ancient demesne in England or the colonists 
protected by a charter in France, although they differed in 
regard to access to the courts. Here is an instance of a stand 
made by the peasant in an ancient demesne manor against 
exactions of the steward. 

' John William’s son is attached on tlic security of John Dyke 
and Nicholas in tlie Nook for not coming to the lord’s ploughing. 
And the said John comes into court and says that he has no beast 
of his own wherewith he can plough and hat only borrowed 
beasts, and he says and alleges that to long as he borrows beasts 
for ploughing he it not bound to do any ploughing for the lord, 
and as to this he putt himself upon the Kamtey register. There¬ 
fore let the register be inspected before the next court.’ * 

The fact that medieval land-law was constructed to fit 
two strata of society, an upper and a lower one, produced 
a cleavage between bookright and folkright, between the 
law administered in the Royal Courts and the customs 
operative in the daily life of the rural population. One of 
the most striking expressions of this dualism is found in the 
customary institution of the holding ; the standard tenement 
held by an average rustic of free or unfree origin. We arc so 
familiar with the treatment of land as a marketable com¬ 
modity, exchangeable in various quantities against various 
prices in money that we arc puzzled when uc find all over 
Europe in the first centuries of the Middle Ages plots cut 
out in accordance witli some simple scale. There is the 
English hide of some izo acres of arable, composed of four 
virgaui or yardUndi of about 30 acres and of eight hot aui 
{oxgangs) of 15 acres each. There is the German Royal 
Huft of lao morgtn (daywotks) and the common llujo of 
30 morgtn ; there is the mdiuur of Latin countries, containing 
in some cases 12 bnnnarin {Polyfiignt d'Irminin) ; there 
‘ StlfttPltM oj Stonorul Courts^ Seldco Society, vol ii, p. ill. 
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is the hd of Denmark and the allung of Sweden, of varj'ing 
size, but equalized in each particular region. Bishop Arne 
Suncson in his thirtccnth-ccntury version of the law of 
Skaane (Southern Sweden) tells us that ‘ by the use of the 
surveyor's chain the whole villa is divided into equal pans, 
which in the mother tongue they toinmonly vail hod (lor. 
hot) and we in Latin may call m.imoi, for the purpose ol 
equalizing the estates and plots to the adjoining estates 
How is one to explain such regularity in the pre-enie of 
legal rules which allowed transler and partition ol property, 
and admitted sons and even daughters to shares in the 
inheritance of their deceased parents? The natural effect 
of alienation and partition is inequality the accumulation 
of propertv in the hands ol some and the ni'Ucellatioii cir 
absence of property in the case ol others. Have we to 
suppose that some artificial measures were taken to ensure 
equality among the rustics ? The ley to the solution of the 
riddle is supplied by the nature and names of the units of 
rustic tenure and of the shares into which they are apt to 
fall. These units and these shares are not haphazard 
accumulations of a number of acres-they arc cirgariic 
units of cultivation which could not be interrupted at 
pleasure. In the main they arc areas with apjccndant 
rights appropriate for the normal work of a plough-team. 
The large plough-team of eight oicn wants a hide as a basis 
for its working power—it is a full plough land. Under 
favourable circumstances it will embrace 160 or 180 acres 
of arable, although its taxable (geldable) estimate (szisrcs) 
will be assessed at lao acres. In connexicen with it there 
will be various rights of usage in respect of pasture, wood, 
turf, fisheries. A big unit of this kind is only exceptionally 
held by a peasant—generally they are possessed only of 
ffactiolu of it—appropriate for cultivation by a yoke of 
• Cfisnsi, ttciatiurihmtr, u. if. 
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four oien (iugum) or a plough team of two oxen (yardlands) 
or even of a fraction corresponding to the toil of one ox 
(oxgang). In the case of such fractional plots co-operation 
was adjusted in accordance with simple and natural divisions 
of the team and not as a result of complicated and shifting 
reckoning. The proportional distribution of shares in the 
land follows in this way on lines indicated by agrarian 
organization. The consolidation of holdings in connexion 
with their agrarian use and value was by no means confined 
to servile tenements. In Norway the most privileged form 
of peasant holding, the odd, was constituted as a unit nut 
to be cut up between co-heirs, but to pass to one of them, 
generally the elder, while the younger were provided with 
an outfit to start in business outside the odd farm or as 
dependants of its representative. The consolidation of 
smaller agrarian holdings was even more necessary as long 
.IS society lived mainly in a state of natural husbandry. 
When men had to content themselves with cottages and 
orchards of some 5 acres or less, they could not any 
longer take part in the normal cultivation of the field, they 
were therefore classed as mere cottagers in opposition to 
tenants ‘ with fields ’ (iit campis). The tendency of rustic 
land tenure under natural husbandry conditions to form 
regular holdings on a scale proportioned to the plough 
team and its constituent element is, of course, connected 
with the fact that householders reckoned not with values 
in exchange estimated in money, but with values for con¬ 
sumption, estimated in average requirements per worker 
and per family of workers. In Scandinavian countries and 
in the east of England permeated by Scandinavian influences 
land was sometimes estimated in man-Iou. 

In the course of economic evolution the standard holdings 
get disrupted, the number of irregular plots increases and 
estates are valued. In connexion with this process we 
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observe another feature of medieval agrarian organiiatiun, 
namely the wide didusion of the vo i ailed op^n firii 
i.c. of the cultivation of the fields not in separate pints but 
in contiguous furlongs and shon^ sul'di\ided into sttipi 
attributed to the various housclioldcrs while the crops are 
growing and thrown together for ioinmon pasture alter 
the harscst and before the new snum;* sca't.n. It was not 
the only yvstem used in the Middle Ages m parts of 
France and in Italy the cultivation of <null areas bv i.olaicd 
and indej'ctulent h»>U'ehohlers was still pnsali-ni in con¬ 
nexion with inten*i\c ploughing ami the tuhure ot oliscs 
and vines. Hut tlic most common lorm of agrarian otgani/a* 
tion was the open field sssicm with its in^onvenirni inter¬ 
mixture of strijw and its «»bltgatoiy lotaii-n ol stops. 
The single houH-holdcr could not, wiiln»ui infnnging 
customary rules, improve or vary the management ol hi« 
own land ; his strips were ^harcs in a loghcr unit ol < ultiva- 
tion—the t«*wn'hip, the * by \ the I)nrl. In a lase ol n7^ 
the free tenants of the hamlet ol I landbor«>ugh near <)xlord 
sued the Abbot of Fynsham besauic hr had di'itiirl cd the 
customary order of roiaii(*n cr- js m the township by 
substituting a four-field system for a three held one ; they 
complained of having lost m proponn n pasture righti w im h 
they used to exercise every third vear over the loinrnorn. 

^Ilicrc were several forsci wjiuh MUivcrgctl to maintain 
thii peculiar system—the necesuty of providing lulbiirnt 
pasture for the cattle and cspciully the oien and horsci 
engaged in ploughing, harrovcing, carting; while the 
villagers could not rely on the free waste of m<K>ri or alpi 
they were bound to use the village tomrnoni and greens for 
their cattle. There sscrc traditions of communal rights as 
to land which did not amount to a denial of individual 
tenant right and ownership in the strips, houses, otchardt, 
and gardens, but constituted a kind of eminent domain or 

•»7J 1 
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tuperior interest in the soil that enabled the township in 
cases of emergency to exercise a decisive influence on the 
settlement and land allotment. 

On one occasion ‘ the peasants ’ were removed from 
a certain area comprising ‘ eight hides of villein land. Of 
these eight hides one-fourth was taken, and it was reckoned 
that this fourth was an equivalent to the one-third of the 
park and of the demesne farm, which ought by right to have 
gone to the lord de la Lege. On the basis of this estimation 
an exchange was effected. In the time of the war (perhaps 
the rebellion of 1173) the eight hides and other hides in 
Segheho were encroached upon and appropriated unright¬ 
eously by many, and for this reason a general revision of 
the holdings was undertaken before Walter de Wahull and 
Hugh de la Lege in full court by six old men ; it was made 
out to which of the hides the several acres belonged. At 
that time, when all the tenants in Segheho (knights, free¬ 
holders, and others) did not know exactly about the land 
of the village and the tenements, and when each man was 
contending that his neighbours held unrighteously and 
more than they ought, all the people decided by common 
agreement and in the presence of the lords de Wahull and 
de la Lege, that everybody should surrender his land to be 
measured anew with the rood by the old men as if the 
ground had been occupied afresh : every one had to receive 
his due part on consideration of his rights. At that time 
R. F. admitted that he and his predecessors had held the 
area near the castle unrighteously. The men in charge of 
the distribution divided that area into sixteen strips (tulUt), 
and these were divided as follows : there are eight hides of 
villein land in Segheho and to each two strips were appor¬ 
tioned.’ ‘ Such readjustments as this are described at 
length in Swedish and Danish laws. 

‘ S« r'litauMff M pp. a)]-4. 
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The co-operation between neighbour! (Norwegian Grande) 
wai more than a matter of simple agreement: it awnmed 
the character of a tusiomary esiahljjhment which necci* 
sifated for its alteration the consent <»1 all the meml eri of 
a township. The village f<irmcii a comnuini?}* anJ wai 
recognized and exploited as such a <onimuni!y hv ihe lord, 
and by public authority. 'Die \illata is Impirntly men¬ 
tioned at acting as a unit in KnghOi rr««-rds: it is nrumally 
represented by the priest, tlic rcc\e, arul vilh^jers, 'rhii 
kinti of community did not ann at regulating the ncedi 
and advantages of the individuals tMmprreti in it: it 
reckoned with the holdings which were in uot and in ht 
in the township. The qucj'tion redistribution was rai'cd 
only in exceptional cases. ;\s a ndr the pressure cd popula¬ 
tion was met either I\v emigration of single a«l\cnturoui 
individuals or by the C4»loni/.ati<jn and rec laiining of new soil. 

In sketching the customary arr.in;'einrnts of opcn.fjoKl 
peasant life I do not presume to des<ril'c a uniformly 
prevalent system : as I have alrea<jy saiil, agrarian tonditi<»ni 
sscrc exceedingly vancil in Western l-ur<»pe. Hut the 
Court Roils, the Wcisthumer, t)ic licid-mapi ai;d cxtenii 
arc there to show' that we arc dealing in this La*e ssith widely 
prevalent customs, the last vestigej whi« li we may ob»efve 
even nosv, after the great cn‘Iosure im.venient of modern 
centuries, in the ommoni scattered in the midst of our 
present-day enclosed estates. 


IV 

The cuitoms of townspeople present tvso aspecti: in one 
fenjc they have kept traces of many archaic viewi and 
institutions, on the other hand they arc the outcome of 
economic and social progreis. This contradiction is not 
di/Hcult to explain : the close assoc jati<»ns of burgcMO made 
it pouibie for them to reiiit encroachments to which the 
X 2 
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Icsj organized villagers had succumbed. At the same time 
the fact that industry and trade were mainly concentrated 
in the towns was bound to exercise its influence by intro¬ 
ducing new ideas and facilitating intercourse in every way. 

One of the most tenacious survivals of old times was the 
use of the wager of law in procedure before the courts of 
boroughs. The great advantages consequent on the intro¬ 
duction of the system of inquests in the Royal Courts were 
brought about by the exercise of the Royal prerogative 
with the help of a powerful administration. The boroughs 
were less fortunate in these respects and clung to more 
antiquated methods of conducting trials. We have, e.g., 
the following notice from London (a.d. 1319) 

*Tltcrc is an old custom of the city that wlicn any London 
citizen is to purge himself at an eyre of the crime of high treason, 
he should purge himself with 36 men frojn eai h side of Walbrools, 
and of old it was held that if any of the said men thus chosen 
should die between the time of their election and the purging 
of the said citizen, then the rest of those living swore on the 
dead man's grave that if he were alive he would have sworn the 
same oath svhich they swear.' 

The number of compurgators is exceptionally large in this 
case on account of the accusation of high treason. In 
ordinary cases 12, 6, or 3 men ivcre called upon to corro¬ 
borate the oath of the principal compurgator, for instance 
in the laws of the four burghs of Scotland.’ 

‘ If a burgess be charged by a countryman for stolen goods, 
found in hit own house and in his seisin, and can deny the theft 
as a free burgess against a countryman, and can uy that though 
he has no warrantors yet he bought the goods which are challenged 
lawfully in the borough market, the burgess shall purge himself 
by the oath of twelve neighbours and lose only the goods claimed. 
And he shall swear that he knows not where the door opens or 
shuts of the house of the man from whom he bought the goods.’ 
‘ Aerough Cusiomt, vol. i, Selden Soc. Pubb, voL zviii (1904), p. 49. 

• liij., p. $». 
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Another peculiar feature of borouf^h ii the wide 

latitude allijwcd to self-help. As in primitive tribal 
societies, claimanti of rights are (•<*mmonlv tailed upon to 
take the law into their own hand without cM-n waiting for 
the help of executive The topic of dwirrxs is one 

of the mo>t developed in the tcdlettion of«.ustiunaty rule*. 
Of course the perstm ilutraining had (wrntiullv to justify 
his c<»ndiKt in a tourt of law and to be prepared tt> defend 
an action in replevin. 'I’he tuMorns of Wimhrtrcr {al>out 
laHo) pro\idcd the following nu-^n* of putting pressure on 
a tenant \vlu» failed to pay liit rent * 

‘ d’he ciotom of scar .intl da^ al' rr4jul )♦ tl,.*, rhat i 5 d.rie ii 
any one who take' the rrrit oI anv tri.fniriit in th-' riJiuhor of 
the titv alorrsjid, and lind^ iio whole rent m l"f a \f-r 

and more, arul ran find nothii.e th'tr to liutrain, and tlirrc la 
a hou'e tlicrr and peojde loin,: in it, I v Irate oI tin* l iihfii of 
tlic town he niiv tak'* the d'- n and window*, and if l i this he 
cannot get )ii$ due fivr ho tmcnim: and »aii htid no r>t!jrr 
diitrrw, I'v award of the lourt and the tirw- of the alderman 
of the street and of hit serjeant t)te;r ih.»l! le jut a itake uf 
a l‘xk wliere there ii a do*ir, and i!.'* taij*e dial) hr rri'-Iled in 
court and sued trorn week to wrrk }<-r a full ^ear a-.d a dav from 
the first dav t)jc *uit, and if 'tid fo one («>nie» to tn-ke »atis- 
faction the tenant diall ioie withojt if' - \rfv, whrij.rr ).e he <»f 
age Of no, albeit 'o that l-rf- rr the j.id,'in'':il | aor* ),/• ma\ male 
•atisfartion, the wlinh judgment ih-Il r.ot hr de!^\fd to the 
damage of the demandant ’ 

In regard to sul^stantivr law ilic <urious tenatiiy if 
displayed in customs touching famtiv rights anti duties. 
The fifteenth-century Custunul *•{ Uovrr, for instance, 
formulates clearly the restrKtion on -hrnation impoird by 
family ties and known in Krant-C under the name o! * rctrait 
lignagcr 

* Dffiff, cap. l^—Nota de sendifat.or.r lenemcnti venditi* 
And if env man <i woman be in wi!) to »r;I his )ier>tagc within 
• p. 332. * HU , II, p, 71. 
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the fraunchyie, the neic of hyt kyn ihall hare it afore all other; 
and though the lale be made to any itraunger, yf eny mao that 
be of kyn come in to the courte anone at he hath knowlcge of the 
•ale and cleyme the bargayne, he «hal) have it by awarde of 
the mayre and juratts and leite pryce be every powdne xiid, 
of the which ovcrplui the teller ihall aniwer to the itraunger.' 

There arc repeated declarations in the Cusiumals against 
the attempts of lords to claim the wardship of burgesses 
under age as if they were holding by military tenure. 
Burgesses keep up strenuously the ancient folkright in 
accordance with which the wardship of infants is to be 
exenised by their next of kind 

'Bury (about laoo). In the vill of St. Edmund, because it 
was a borough, the custom was that the next of blood should 
have the wardship of the child with his inheritance until he 
came to years of discretion.* 

This is one side of the legal life of the boroughs. As 
against it wc have to notice new rules in all matters con¬ 
nected with trade. Some of these rulo arc timrc character¬ 
istic of tlic conditions of town life than indicative of pro¬ 
gressive tendencies. Wc hear, e.g., ot the custom by which 
any member of a borough or privileged market town could 
claim a share in a bargain made by a fellow townsman. In 
St. Qmcr, for instance (twelfth century),* 

* the merchant gildsman had an option of hnt purchase, as 
against the stranger to the gild. In the next ilauie it U ruled 
that if any gildsman had agreed to a price for the purchase of 
gosnis, other than victual, and of the value of five “gros sous 
and upwards, other gildsmen wrho “supenened” could claim 
to go shares in the merchandise at that price, llie saving clause 
concerning victual goes to prose that mcrabenhip of the mer¬ 
chant gild was not necessary in this case, and that all inhabitants 
had their ** lot *' here, as wa commonly the rule. The merduat 


* ii, p. 145. 


ihd^ p. Uix. 
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Ipldimen*! rule w«i intended to lecure equal op|>ortunit;r fot 
tharing* in wholeaale purchaiea of raw material and maieriali for 
trade, not for hootehold contumption.' 

The most important contribution of tensn life lo the 
development of law was ccmnccted with the history of 
contract. While this important branch of law remaini 
in the backpround in the common law <»f medieval Knpland, 
the borouph custumaN and especially the records of fairt 
and markets contain abundant materials illustrating varied 
transactions of sale and purchase, of bun and hire, of 
lurctnhip and apency, &c. An important factor making 
for the wideninp of the outlook (••n'i'tcd in the pressure 
and participation of foreign merdianti in the principal 
centres <>{ export and import trade, 'rhe law merchant of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries was a kind of 
tu) ^enttum^ of international private law, made to fit the 
notions and requirements of men from neighbouring places 
and even from other countries. A ca'^e tried in the fair 
C(»urt of the Abbot of Ram<cy in St. Ives may serve to 
illustrate some of the questions wliich ar*oc between the 
persons who transacted husinc's at such a fair.* 

‘John Francis of Derby was attached to answer Richard of 
Fulham, citizen of Ix^ndon, in a plea that he (jedin) render to 
him ten marks which he owei him ar.d detains etc. . . . 

‘And thereupon William of Daventrv and Adam of Burton, 
servants of the of (nurton)''-:o 1 rent, come and tay that 

the process of the plea and eiecutnm of judgment ff<r the »aid 
horse ought not (to he made) against (tlie said j'din) in this 
matter ; for they say that, on the dar on which the said Km hard 
was attached to sue the said John ^ra^cll f<»r the said debt, he 
(John) had no right or property, art or part in the (said horse). 
For thev «y that on the day of the said attaihm^nt the said 
horse belonged to the abWat, their lord, and was entrusted to 
them as His serrants to be put on sale in this fair; and this they 

* 5 W/cr Cates tb 4 Law Aferthtnt^ Selden Soc, voL utii 

(t9c4), voL i, pp. I9, 90. 
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arc ready to prove in any way that the court shall award according 
to the law merchant. . ., 

'And the said Richard says that the said William and Adam 
should not be admitted to make such proof, for he says that 
when anyone should make proof of the ownership of any mer¬ 
chandise or of any other thing, it is necessary that he who',e 
ownership is alleged should appear in his own person to male 
(pr(X)f), and the said William and Adam arc entirely extraneous 
for the making of such proof. He craves judgment whether they 
ought to he admitted to make such proof etc. 

‘ And William and Adam say that it is entirely necessary th.it 
they should be admitted (to make this prwf), for they say that 
when perLliancc any merchant, dwelling in remote parts, whoso¬ 
ever he may be, whether earl or baron, bi>hop or abbot, or anv 
such person of rank, should deliver his merchandise and goods 
to any servant of his to have them put on s.ile in any fair, if any 
one cau-ied such goods and mer^-handise to be attached bv roa<on 
of a debt owed by another person, it would be hard and incon¬ 
sonant with right if such servants, in whose possession siuh 
goods and chattels were when they were attached, should not 
be admitted to nuke sm h pr<K>f in the name of their lord. And 
they still crave to be admitted etc. 

‘And thereupon all the merchants of the said fair, both 
natives and foreigners, to whom judgments belong according to 
the law merchant, having been called for this purpose and con¬ 
sulted, say that they (William and Adam) may properly be 
admitted in this and similar cases according to the law merchant.' 

One of the principal consequences of this method of 
treating commercial cases was the formation of usages and 
customs of law merchant free from the extreme formalism 
of procedure characteristic of the courts of common law. 
Parole agreements were constantly made before witnesses 
and binding consent between the parties was established 
by the acceptance of a God’s penny and of a drink. In 
order to provide a material security for the payment of 
the price a sum of money or tome valuable object was given 
as * earnest 

* William Fleming complains of Matthew Tanner* for that he 
tuis unjustly broken a covenant with him for a ca^ of beer, which 
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he (NVilliam) bought from him for two marki of iilrer, in hit 
(Matthew's) house in tlie sitl of St. Ives on 'ruesslay after the 
close of Kaiter in the nineteenth year of the reign of King 
KdwarJ ; anil to bind the puri base he (Willum) paid him a 
(arihing as a (iod’s penny and a pottle ot heerssoitli a penny as 
beverage, with the understanding, to wit, that the said eask 
should remain in the house of the *aid Matthew unt.l the beer 
ot the said .Matthew should be enliielv t..'.d, and tlten, at any 
hour at which ihe said William wohed. he fuild bioa, h his said 
task. .'Viid to confirm this losenant the said \\ ilium diposited 
his wife’s snreoat worth |bi as gage for a h ilf-iiiaiV, pas ai le to 
the said .Matthew* as earnest-money on the day of the i-nitiait ' 

The lastin'g influeiu'c of cominen ial cu't.ims of tins kind 
is particuliily signiru.int in .*1 riviiw ot the I.egaiy ot the 
Middle .Ai.’es: the Law Merilnnt loiitinued to gosiin 
Lnglish tr.iiic until the seion.l halt o| the eighteentlu i ntviiy, 
sshen Lord Mansfield receise.l its rules as part ot the 
Common Lasv instead of e'.i.iMi'hmg them in partiiuiar 
cases as a fait by the evideme of ciperts. 

A curious feature in the history of muniiipal uistoms is 
the spread of certain formulas by loan from one to the 
other. In all the countries of Westirn Europe there oceuri 
the same phenomenon of a radiation of franihisci and 
customs from certain countries to neighbouring and even 
to distant localities. The charters of Lorrii in (iatinais 
and of Beaumont in Argonne have been copied again and 
again by hundreds of other communities; the same happened 
to Freiburg in Breisgau in Western (iermany and to Magde¬ 
burg not only in Eastern Germany, but in Lithuania and 
Poland, A remarkable case is prcKntcd in England by the 
Custom of Breteuil. This medium-sized town situated in 
the present depanment of Eure on the confines of Nor¬ 
mandy may be regarded as the parent municipality from 
whose charter of liberties a number of towns in England and 
Wales and Ireland—Hereford, Shresvsbury, Preston, Rhud- 
Ian, Cardiff, Drogheda, Icc .—hare copied their privileges 
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and customs. We can trace to some extent the genealogical 
lines on which these transmissions were effected. 

A Norman baron of Scandinavian descent, William Fitz- 
Osborn, came over with William the Conqueror and received 
the honour of Hereford as a reward of his services in addition 
to his fiefs of Breteuil, Cormeilles, and Verneuil in Nor¬ 
mandy. On his death in 1071 his two lordships—the 
F.nglish and the Norman one—were divided for the time 
in the hands of his sons, but the municipal policy of his 
house remained the same on both sides of the house and we 
read in Domesday that Hereford, Cardiff, and Drusany were 
enjoying the liberties of Breteuil. The customs of Preston 
present the fullest record of the practices adopted on the 
pattern of Breteuil and, although it would be impossible 
to assert that every single clause of the custumal of Preston 
is derived from the uses of Breteuil, there can be no doubt 
that most of them belong to the group which went under 
that name in England and had actually grown by adoption 
and imitation from the original stock transferred from 
Normandy. 

Now a good many of the clauses of this custumal and of 
similar charters elsewhere are concerned with exemptions 
and alleviations of exactions—e.g. the rule that no fine for 
transgressors may exceed ud, except in three cases of 
grievous crimes from which fines are due to the King. 
There are also a number of instances in which customs 
appear which have no reference to the fixation or concession 
of seignorial rights. Cl. 3, for instance, deals with the 
protection of villeins who have dwelt for a year and a day 
in the town against pursuit by their former masters. In 
the same way the settlement of a nesv-comer within the 
precincts of the town, although it requires the unanimous 
consent of the original burgesses, is deemed legalized by an 
unchallenged residence of a year and a day, a rule that 
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reminds us forcibly of the famous d. 43 of the Lex Salica. 
The same customary period of limitation occurs in cl. 7 
in regard to dispute at to the possession of tenements by 
burgesses. 

33> directs that in case a claim of debt is not 
satisfied by a burgess the creditor svas to be paid from the 
fund of the community and the provost was enjoined to 
levy the sum from the property of the debtor. This regula¬ 
tion can hardly mean anything else but a guarantee of the 
faithful execution ol obligations incurred by burgesses in 
respect ol outsiders, especially foreign mer. bants—a pro¬ 
vision designed to sustain the credit of the tmsn and possibly 
to sateguard it against reprisals. The guild of the toisn is 
sometimes mentioned in custumals derived from the charter 
of Bretcuil, and these mentions may serve as an indication 
of the tact that the whole domain of municipal government 
and Social relations had come to be ordered on lines similar 
in substance and form. This seems to be the natural 
explanation of the fact that the inhabitants of tossni and 
regions politically independent of one anotliet framed their 
laws on the same pattern. Imitation in these cases was 
a device contrived for the sale ol obtaining ready-made 
formulas for things which were much alilic m reality and 
needed no separate elaboration. 

Something similar tool plate in yet an'ithcr department 
of law, namely as regards maritime customs. We observe 
here most striding instances not only of transmission from 
one people and country to another, but also of tenacious 
customs bridging from epoch to epoch over hundreds of 
years. The other day an .American lawyer examined a cate 
tried by the courts of Illinois (Ruhitiiur v. iht FtofU) in 
the light of the juridical treatment of the rights and remedies 
of an Athenian banjier in respect of a cargo bought with 
money lent by him and claimed by a creditor of the ship's 
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captain as a pledge for another loan.' And indeed, if we 
wish to trace the development of doctrines as to risks, interests 
in maritime adventure, jettison, shipwreck, hypothecation 
on ship and cargo, bills of lading, rights and duties of 
mariners, of skippers, of supercargoes, we may well start 
from the laws obtaining nowadays, but we should have to 
look back for the reason of their formation and the con¬ 
ditions of their application not only to the customs of the 
Dutch, the Spaniards, the Portuguese, but to the com¬ 
pilations of Mcditcrranc.m usages called the Consulate of 
the sea, the laws of Gotland, the usages ofOleron in Gascony, 
the Statutes of Ragusa, the practice of Venice, of the 
Genoese, of Pisa, of Amalfi, the Byzantine legislation of the 
Basilica (liii), and of Justinian’s Corput tuns (Dig. xiv. a), 
the Rhodian hnv, the speeches of Demosthenes (v. Lakritos, 
v. Phorniion, v. Zenothemis).’ 

The continuity of development has sometimes been 
recognized expressly in modern judgement. Brett, J., 
referred to the Rhodian law on jettison as preserved in 
Dig. xiv in Burton v. Engliih (1883).* But of course during 
the centuries of its history maritime lasv underwent many 
modifications of details in connexion with changes in 
economic and social conditions or with naval technique. 
An important characteristic of maritime trade in the 
ancient world was its treatment as a series of adventures. 
The ship or the cargo carried by it were not owned directly 
by some capitalist and if, as was mostly the case, the ship 

* Z 4 ne on Zmofhfmit v. Drmon^ yiuh. l^ate /?rc., 1935. 

* Se« Aihburneff Tht Rbodutn 

* BirUf J. (331): *Tbi» (ior« not ante from toy contract at atJ, but 
from the old Rhodian Uw^ and hat become incorporated in the law of 
England, at the law of the ocean. It la not a matter of contract but 
a coniec|Ucnce of the common danger, where natural juttict required 
that all thould contribute to iodemntff for the lott of propertjr which ia 
MCfihced by one in order that the whole adventure may be taved.* 
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had been built and fitted out on borrowed money, if the 
cargo had been bought as a result of a loan, the lender had 
to face not only the usual ri^ks of failure t^r dishonesty on 
the part of the borrower, hut also the risks of the voyage in 
stormy seas, with insufficient technical means, in constant 
danger from pirates. 

Insurance provides against such or similar ri'ks nov>adavs, 
but insurance liad not been worked nut in antujmiy or in 
the Middle Ages. Consequently iiAs had to lull on the 
parties to the adventure aiul f<>r praiti«al reasons tliey fell 
on tlic lenders, who were usually mervhanis or bankcri 
condui.ting business fr<*m a safe pla< r Iroiii Athens, or 
Rhodes, «»: Amalfi, or \'enite, or l.nmlun. 'The borrowers 
miirlit be seafaring, skilled and amlanuus, but n*<t pr<»vided 
with citenMvc possessions within the reach of tredjtoti. 
On the other hand, li tlic lenders b<*re great roks, the 
borrower' li.id to submit to luavy buid<-ni interest on 
maritime loans was reckoncil at a higher rate than on 
ordinary ones. The usual rate in .Athens was iH per cent., 
in the Middle Ages it might roe to 24 per lent. and lughcr 
in spite of the condemnation "1 usury by the Church. 
The only result of this conilcmnatj.*n \sas tliat the interest 
charged was concealed by means oj some devuc in the 
apparent tenor t)f the contrails, eg. by im lading the 
stipulated interests in the mm of the lapiial lent. A certain 
mitigation of these ciorbitant ti.nditioni was <<>nipdcd 
when the borrower of money to be invested in gram or 
some other cargo could oiler in h)pothc<ation as a pledge 
not only the cargo concerned in the adventure, but g^nii 
in other ships, or itfxk on land, or a landed estate.* 
Another feature of the maritime adventure wji the 
Jutinction between the economic factors concerned in it. 
Roman jurists distinguished between the owner of the ihip^ 

* Afthbumer, pp. cex, axvu. 
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the exmitoT who rented it, the magister who was responsible 
for the material arrangements on board, the captain, 
and the merchant who invested money for the enterprise. 
Of course these various activities could be combined in many 
ways—the merchant may have been the owner of the ship, 
or the exercilor may have acted as a magiiur and so on. 
But the factors could also appear personified in the shape of 
different sharers. Their interests fall in any case into three 
main groups—those connected with the ship, those con¬ 
nected with the cargo, and those connected with the freight. 
A natural modification was effected in the Middle Ages as 
regards the third group. It was not only the owner of the 
ship, the purser (magister), and the captain who were 
interested in the freight, but the crew at large (nautae), 
who had ceased to be recruited from slaves, as in ancient 
Greece or Rome, but were as a rule free or half-free. In 
any case the arrival of the ship at the end of the agreed 
voyage was the occasion for settling accounts and ssinding 
up transactions.* 

The customary conception of maritime adventure pro¬ 
duced drastic effects in cases when a ship, in difficulty 
through storm, collision, grounding on rocks or sandbanks 
and the like, had to be saved by sairificing part of its cargo 
or apparel. Such a ‘ jettison ’ {iaetus) raised intricate ques¬ 
tions as to the attribution of damage and responsibility. 

This gives rise to the law of ‘ average ’ which goes back 
in its growth to the maritime customs of the Greeks and 
produces many subtle distinctions in medieval maritime 
custom. It amounts in substance to the recognition of the 
fact that sacrifices or eipenses incurred by the ship in order 
to save the cargo at well as itself and the crew ought not to 
be borne exclusively by the ship's owners but should be 
shared by the other associates of the enterprise—the osvners 
^ T dMt oj Amtifsy c. aj \ BIikM Bock c/ thi Admt/olty^ it. 1 7 f. 
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of the cargo ought to be charged with a contribution and 
corresponding deductions should be made from the freight. 
Vice versa, the jettison of part of the cargo in order to save 
the ship by easing it should be apportioned according to 
certain averages between all the three groups of partners 
interested in the ship, the eargo, and the freight. 'I'he 
customs of Oleron, chs. 3-7 (Blatf Bo.d, ii, 212 IS), and the 
Table of Amalfi (cl. 27) may be cited in illustration of the 
way in which partiiular points arising fnmi the general 
doctrine were treated. 

In conclusion I should lilc to cmphasi/c the view that 
has been eipresscd again and again in ditlcaiit parts ol this 
survey. The formulation of legal rules an.i the determina¬ 
tion of vested rights in the Middle -Ages was lonneited in 
the last resort with habits and coiiudcrations of business life 
and social intercourse: judges settled disputes and rulers 
issued statutes in accordance with their prok-ssioiial training, 
their political insight and their sense ol justice, but all these 
operations of the minds ot the leaders had to ciiifotm in 
one way or another to the customs ol the lolk- the broad 
indications of everyday ciperieiices and practne. 


Pacc V'lsooiADofr. 




ii. CANON l.AW 


Iji the spiritual heritage of the MiiMIe Ages to which we 
have succeeded, there is nothing that has remained so 
unaffected by the changes of time at the legal system of the 
Roman Church. Decretals and canons of a date earlier than 
the fifteenth century still govern the adminiilration of the 
best diKiplined and, from the (viint of view of numlsers, 
the greatest of all monarchies - that of the Sovereign 
Pontiff—and regulate the religious and loiial life of the 
three hundred millions of the faithful of whom it is com¬ 
posed. The code published in 1154 by order of (iregory I.\, 
the latest addition to which dales from 1417, was itself in 
force until t9l8, ishile the lubstame of it may be found 
incorporated in that by which it was then replaced. Churches, 
moreover, which have separated from Rome, retain in their 
present constitutions many cletnenis whose origin may be 
traced to the time when Christendom was one. .Nor indeed 
has secular society, though many of ns former Units with 
religion have been brolcen, entirely rid itself of canonical 
conceptions. The principles developed by the Church and 
applied by her during the period when no one disputed her 
control over all civil matters in whuli the salvation of souls 
was concerned, still underlie a considerable portion of the 
common law of the west, and are predimiinant in Large 
provinces such as those of marriage rir of obligations. And 
of the ideas by which modern politics arc inspired, some, 
as for imtance those of submission to the authority of the 
State or the protection of the oppressed, were sedulously 
fostered by the canonists, while others, such as liberty of 
opinioD and the abolition of privileges, osve their origin or 
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their prominence to the reaction which let in with the 
Renaiisance against the public law of the Church. 

In order to understand the condition and tendencies of 
the modern world, it is necessary to determine doctrines 
to which it is found to be in opposition, and—more impor¬ 
tant still—to inquire how much in our religious organization, 
our legal customs and our conception of law is a survival 
from the Christian Middle Ages. Three fundamental 
problems may be said to call for solution. First, in what ways 
was the systematization of the canon law effected in the years 
between the coming of Gregory VII (1073) and the Great 
Schism (1378); in other words, of what elements and by 
what methods was the Corpus luris of the Church compiled, 
and what was the scope of its rules 1 Primarily this corpus 
defined the constitution of the Church. In our second 
section, therefore, we shall describe the classic theory of the 
clerical order, of the hierarchy and of the relations between 
the ‘ two powers ’. Finally, since the classic law regulated 
the life of the faithful in ail its aspects, political, social, 
economic and penal, we must examine under these heads 
the way in which the Church formulated for the use of all 
Christians a complete code of precepts and sanctions. 

I 

From the earliest times the Church had found it 
necessary to draw up rules of government and to define 
the obligations of her members in order to preserve her 
unity, to maintain her worship, to ensure the exercise of 
charity and the practical application of the evangelical 
virtues. Holy Scripture and Apostolic tradition formed the 
basis of her law; custom and papal and conciliar decrees 
added, as need arose, other provisions relating more panicn- 
larly to matters concerning the hierarchy. The constitutions 
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of the Christian Emperors Jcterniincd the temporal position 
of the Church, the privilege* of clerks and ecclesiastical 
property; the Fathers, notably St. Augustine, gave pre¬ 
cision to her social theory. Conciliar canons and papal 
decrees, to which were often added eicerpts from the 
Scriptures, from the Fathers or from secular law, were early 
formed into collections. In the sixth century the Roman 
Church adopted a collection made by Dionysius Kiiguus, 
which contained, in addition to the canons of the great 
council* of the east, a series of decretals. 'I'hit collection 
gained considerable authority in the west. It was formally 
Iscstowed (7;4) by Pope Hadrian, with certain additiotu 
(,Dtonyno-llaJnjn,i'„ upon Charlemagne, whose approval 
(802) gave it official sanction within the Empire. But the 
appearance of the Dionyiiana did not prevent the appearance 
of an abundant crop of private collections. To the periiKl of 
purely local collections, arbitrarily drawn up in the siith 
century for churches which the barbaric invasions had 
isolated, succeeded that of national or regional collections-- 
Ihspanj, lliixrnfniii, the collection of Angers (of the seventh 
and early eighth centuries), not one of which was cither 
universally accepted or logically arranged. And since these 
collections did not meet all the needs of the Church, private 
enterprise filled in the gaps in the law. 'Flie Celts intrtxiuccd 
upon the Continent the uie of Penitential Canon*, usually 
anonymous and always of a non-official nature, thus providing 
a Urge variety of penances applicable to the difTcrcot 
categories of tins. During the ninth century a group of 
Frankish clerb, in order to defend the bishops and eccle- 
siaitical property, forged apocryphal collections, of which 
the Falie Decretals are the best known. In the eleventh 
century the collection most widely current was the Dtcrttam 
of Burchard, Bishop of Worms, drawn up about lot 2. A* 
Paul Fournier, who has studied them all, hat convincingly 
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ihown, neither this collection nor any of those current at 
the time were regarded as adequate by the reforming party 
in the Church. Not one of them included sufficient decisive 
texts, coherently arranged, upon the subjects of principal 
interest to the reformers, the primacy of the Apostolic See, 
the validity of the sacraments, the coercive power of the 
Church, investiture, nicolaism, simony. And further, the 
hall-mark of universality, bestowed only upon the rules 
promulgated or approved by Rome, was absent from these 
strings of local councils, penitential canons, apocryphal 
decisions, wliivli composed the majority of these collections, 
and especially the Decrftum of Burchard of Worms. The 
first task of the reformers, therefore, was to revise the 
contents of the collections. As it was their declared inten¬ 
tion to avoid all innovations and merely to restore the former 
.discipline, it was to ancient sources that they turned in 
their search for all decisions possessed of a universal char¬ 
acter, such as would further their purpose and could replace 
the fragmentary texts of whose origin and doctrine they 
had become suspicious. As a result of detailed investigations 
in the libraries of Italy, there were brought to light many 
texts hitherto either unknown or ignored in the west, 
canons of general councils held after the fall of the Roman 
Empire, papal letters, fragments of patristic writings, 
extracts from the Lthtr Pontificali!. Knowledge of these 
was diffused by means of several collections, and particularly 
by the one in Seventy-four Titles (c. 1050) and the collection 
of Anselm of Lucca, which contained the elements of 
a complete theory of the ecclesiastical hierarchy. 

Many problems which arose in the eleventh century 
concerning the status of persons and property (marriage, con¬ 
tracts, crime), and of which the canons offered no compre¬ 
hensive solution, had been solved by the Roman Law. 
The discovery of the famous Florentine manuscript of the 
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Digtst, perhaps by one of the clerb working in the Italian 
libraries on behalf ol the reformers, came at a wel. ome aiil 
to the post-dregurians. Siiive icxyj, the collcition llriwn- 
itua had included about a hundred excerpts from ilatsiral 
jurisconsult!, and the lani iii/ation of the Roman I.aw was 
necessarily continued by the Chutih, as she worked towards 
the completion of her legal syitem, and thus emtonhed 
upon the province of private law. Both pie (iregorians and 
dregorians theiefitc teiio-d the i ontrnts of the lolhttiotis, 
but they couhl not prevent the survival ol tevts ol derman 
or Celtic origin, the suppression of whhh they had so 
ardently desireii. Almost the wlo-le of the De,rtiitm of 
Burcharsi of Worms was iiuludeil (c, li.ajO in the Drcruum 
ol k*vo of Chartres, itself the Kuirie ol tlie same aulhoi's 
Pan rn;:.) whith enjoved a great reputation In the twelfth 
century. 'I he contusion, iii t.i>l, which the refoiinets had 
sought to remedy remained. Several families of texts, 
several types of collctlions wire lompeiing with one 
another, and numerous contradn tions became apparent 
between the texts appealed to on the one hand by the 
champion', on the other by the opponents of reform, 
conrradictions ol which men were more readily aware in 
a period of unification and of renewed study ipf law and of 
philosophy. The I’oj c could iiardlv think of enforcing on 
all alike, by the mere exercise >1 hit authority, those collec¬ 
tions with whose views he was in full agreement, not only 
on account of the reputation cnjoveil for so long by the 
texts which these rejected, but also bccauce the enforcement 
in their entirety of the ideas cif the reformers teemed at the 
end of the eleventh century to lie in practice impossible. 
On political grounds, a compromising, harmonixing proccii 
teemed advi'able; and the trend of legal Kience was 
drassring men's minds to the same conclusion. A new 
method of interpretation grew up, of which Vro of Chartres 
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and Bcrnold of Constance were, at the end of the eleventh 
century, the first exponents. Their chief merit is to have 
separated precept from counsel, and to have marked off 
from principles of eternal validity the variable elements 
of the law, which had been suggested by particular circum¬ 
stances, whether of time, place, or persons, and the enforce¬ 
ment of which other conditions might render unseasonable. 
This amounted to the recognition of the relativity of rules 
and provided a technical method of harmonizing contra¬ 
dictions. Partial use was made of it by Algcrus, a canonist 
of Li^ge, while the range of its possibilities was extended 
by Abelard in his Sic ft Non. Shortly after the year 1140, 
Gratian, a Bolognese monk, applied this new dialectic to 
the whole mass of texts handed down by the collections— 
conciliar canons, decretals, fragments from patristic writings, 
and excerpts from the Justinian compilations. On each 
question he proposed the texts pro tt contra, as in two 
pleadings, and sought for an explanation of the divergence 
by careful definitions of the meaning of the words and of 
the precise applicability of the rules. His Decrcium was 
a private work, but was to generally used in the universities 
and courts of the Church that it became the foundation of 
the classic law. 

Gratian had almost succeeded in separating theology and 
ecclesiastical law and had collected and classified all the 
important texts. His work nevertheless was not final. 
On many points the solutions he offered were hesitating or 
fragmentary. And new problems were arising in the 
Church, the result of new and unforeseen events of which 
the Crusades are an example. The development of trade, 
the substitution for the chivalrous ideal of that spirit of 
cunning, to which utirical literature from Renard the Fox 
to Piers Plowman bears witness, determined the Church, 
now reaching the zenith of her power, to transform into 
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law many a rule that had hitherto been of merely moral 
obligation. 

In order to complete the i)'<iem of public and private 
law of the Church, the Popci lummoned general councila, 
the Third (1179) and Fourth (1115) Laieran, the Fint 
(1245) and Second (1274) Lyon), Vienne (l}!)), and added 
to the number of dccrctali, the addition) of Innocent III 
(1198-1216) l>cing particularly impcjrtant. Of thcae canon) 
and decretal) private compilation) were made, and then in 
1254 appeared the firtt ofliiial collection, by order of 
Gregory l.X. Decretal) and canon) of oecumennal council) 
of a date lubicqucnt to thi) were lodified by order of Boni¬ 
face VIII {LibfrS/xiui, 1298) ami of Clement V {CUnunlinM, 
1317). The teat) to be found in tbeac three collection) 
had legal force. They teprerented the whole of the pipal 
codification and therefore of the official and univertal law 
of the Church in the .Middle Age).’ Many canoniat), and 
opccially Univeriity profoiori, )et about eiplaining the 
meaning of each tcit of the Dtirttum or of the Decretal) (and 
$0 were called reapcctively Decretui) and DecretalUt)), or 
tyttematically expounding the rule) (Summji-j. The nio)t 
famou) of the)e commentator), who eiercixed a great influence 
upon the idea) and juritprudcnce of their time, were Kiifinua 
(t 1203), Huguccio (I 1210), Innocent IV (f 1154), Hotticiui) 
(t 1271), Joanne) /Vndreac () 1348). The majority of the 
remaining doctor) confined thcmicivc) to faithfully copying 
thoe marten, and the Sf/enlum tudiaalx of Wilhelmua 

' In the year 1500 two other »eoe« (ExtrmMftntti of John XXII, 
Cowmuorr) were aeij-d lo ihece three collection* by 
Cbappoia. The whole, formed hy < he Dtrtftum and three five compUa- 
tioo), of which two were merely of a pnvate nature, hke the flecrrrwai, 
reettved the title of the C'oepui lunt Ctmmui. Greyory XIII author- 
iacd and ordered to be pubhehed a corrected edition at the end of 
the aiateenth century, thii briny the only one uted by the Chtirefc 
ootil lytS. 
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Duranduj (tl296). A clear picture of the state of the law 
and of canonistic science at the very close of the Middle Ages 
is given by Panormitanus (f 1445). Neither law nor science, 
however, was characterized by the dogmatism that one 
might expect, for the rules of the canon law were both 
formulated and applied with a remarkable absence of rigidity. 
The feature of the law which had the most disquieting 
consequences in the eyes of the canonists was its general 
character. For this a remedy was to be found both in par¬ 
ticular laws (privileges) formulated for particular persons or 
groups, in derogations from the law as usually enforced (dis¬ 
pensations) granted by the legislative authority—usually the 
Pope—when circumstances rendered such a course advisable. 
A second danger was that the purpose of the law might be 
defeated, either by malicious use of the powers it conferred 
or by artful evasion of the restrictions set by it on individual 
rights. Canonists and civilians were at one in forbidding 
acts of unfair competition, exercise of rights with the object 
of injuring another (the historic precedent of the doctrine 
of abui Je droit), and acts in deceit of the law. Finally, 
since the law could not make provision for every hypothetical 
case, the door was always open to custom. The danger of 
unauthorized rules was met by the canonists in this way: 
they declared custom to be binding only when it is reason¬ 
able, i.e. when it is in accordance with the principles of the 
Church, and with the assumed intention of the legislator, 
and when it has been in use for a sufficient length of time 
(Ugilinu ffiuieripla). The decision as to the presence of 
these qualifications lay with the judge. If proved to satisfy 
these requirements, a customary rule might, at least from 
the time of Gregory IX, supersede statutory law. Thus 
to the old rigidity of the civil bw was opposed the equity 
of the canon law, exemplified in the intelligent, loyal, and 
benevolent interpretation and application of its rules. 
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A lystcm which allowc^i v> much I’rccdom lo the IcgiiUtor 
ind which was tempered by to judicious a method ot'inter¬ 
pretation c<iu)d and ouj»hi to great logicalcuniistency, 

and it is this which gives iti most striking iVaturc to the law 
of the Church. 


I! 

In the thirteenth century the canons provided all the 
elements <>f 4 { eric. t cs stern o| organi/attou lor the Church. 
They rcduicd the laity to a conditi<*n ol passive obedience 
and rctiulatcd in every detail the life and j'^-Miion in the 
hierarchy of the Jerk*, who In.in the earliest centoriet of 
the Chri'tian era had been rcg4rdr<i as the inheritan* e of the 
l.ord ( 'f D.n-.tnt), and wh«»rn tlic word (. h>jr< h was nor¬ 
mally used to describe. 

The definition of clerk embrace*! every one who had 
received the imisurc. From the Mxth < entury onwanls the 
tonsure might l)e given without or<iin4iion. In spite of 
Celtic opposition. Home insisted everywhere on the form 
of the (oron^i. 'I'he «lerk, if he wac to cirnise spiritual 
functi<»n$, must h.»vc receive*! ‘'liier', whether minor or 
major. Fre^m the thirteenth century the siib-<!ia<<»natc 
was coH'idcred as the first of tlie major </rdrf*, the second 
b<*ing the diamnate. The tw*) ioght r gra*lr», priothocnl 
and episcopate, f«>rrr.rd the ta^ttAuUu’n. Fhe clerk received 
his orders in $uccessii>n, one after the other an<l not ftf 
ialtum^ after the lapse of certain internals of time (in/cf* 
/mij), and on condition that there was no impediment 
through incapacity or irregularity. For candidates for 
ordination the Church laid df»wn scry j recise rcgulaiioni on 
age (a priest or bishop must have readied thirty years), and 
also on their necessary physical and intellectual fitness and 
moral and social standing. These conditions being satisfied, 
ordination was conferred by a competent bishop, com- 
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petence depending usually upon the domicile of the ordinand 
or of his parents. In the thirteenth century, after much 
controversy, the validity of ordination conferred by a 
heretical, schismatic, or simoniacal bishop was allowed, 
provided that such a bishop, having been himself regularly 
consecrated, had received his authority in unbroken suc¬ 
cession from the Apostles, and that neither the matter, 
form, nor intention required by the Church had been 
wanting. Ordination conferred an indelible character, 
which could not be effaced by the most severe penalties 
inflicted by the Church on the clerk, though by deposition 
he was reduced to lay communion, and by degradation his 
clerical privileges were withdrawn. Hence a valid ordination 
could never be repeated. The clerks formed an order 
apart in the Church and were bound by a strict code of 
obligations. To engage in any secular occupation was 
forbidden them, especially in those of commerce, of arms, in 
the practice of medicine or of law. Worldly distractions 
were prohibited and the association with women. They 
might lodge only with persons free from all taint of sus¬ 
picion. In order to bear witness to their renunciation of 
the world, they were compelled to dress in plain clothes of 
sober hue. Upon clerks in major orders, the popes in the 
eleventh century imposed the rule, already formulated 
in the fourth century but for long afterwards neglected, of 
continence, under pain of the most severe penalties. The 
Second Latcran Council in 1139 declared the marriage of 
a clerk to be void. His ordination determined the spiritual 
IHTwer and place in the hierarchical order of every clerk, his 
office defined the sphere within which these powers sverc 
to be exercised and his position in the hierarchy of juris¬ 
diction. No ordination without a title was a principle 
almost universally observed from the earliest centuries of the 
Middle Ages. Orders were conferred with a view to the 
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exercue of a definite function within a definite church. 
It was the duty of the biihop to provide for the maintenance 
of the clerks whom he ordained. The method of dividing 
the revenues of the diocese svas fiicd hv canons in different 
ways in different countries. From the early Middle Ages 
onwards the revenues of the chvin h to whi. h the clerk Wat 
attached, or part of them, lonsiituteif his I'enefice, the 
permanent endowment of his office. The idea that the 
maintenan>e of the clerk must he guaranteed was looked 
upon as the justifuation for this henefiie. From the 
thirteenth century the lonclusion was drawn that every 
clerk ssho enjoyed adequate revenues from whatever source 
could he ordained. The man ordained wirhout a tirle was 
received into a diocese, and the hiih'ip, l>y (itt/iio cijrtsiitca, 
assigned him his official |X)sition within it. This regulation of 
the beneficiary system belonged in the clastic period of the 
canon law to tar lommunt. Only an outline can here be 
given of its many com|'lications. When a bencfit c fell vacant 
the designation of the titulary, whii It conferred simply far ad 
rtm, i.e. a personal right to get the benefice, might depend 
in varied wavs upon either an ecclesiastical or a lay person, 
and numerous conditions were imptoed upon the candidates. 
The collation properly so called, which confetted the 
far fri re, plenum tar, a full right of administration and 
jurisdiction, belonged in gei.eral to the ordinary of the 
place. Finally the new titulary took formal prsssession. 
Henceforward to his obligations as a clerk were added the 
obligations of his charge : he was bound to perfrjrm hb 
doties and to reside, and he could nrrt become a candidate 
for other benefices. 

The constitution of the administrative and official frame¬ 
work was practically uniform in all Chrbtiin countries. 
For the spiritual needs of the people the country dbtrkts 
and toiviu (in the latter the system did not become general 
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until the twelfth century) were divided into parishet, 
at the head of which was placed the farochui with cure of 
souls. In the ninth century neighbouring parishes began 
to be grouped into deaneries, presided over by an arch¬ 
priest, who summoned together from time to time all the 
clerks of his district {calendae). These rural ch.iptcrs 
acquired in the thirteenth century a legal personality and 
were provided with a constitution. All these inferior 
organisms were subdivisions of the diocese and were 
dependent upon the bishop. To him was committed, 
throughout the whole of his jurisdiction, the care of doctrine, 
the distribution of spiritual benefits, legislative authority 
(in so far as was allowed by ius tommun/), the super¬ 
vision of the clerks and the administration of ecclesiastical 
property. His contentious jurisdiction had reached its 
culmination in the thirteenth century. R.iitone fenonae, 
he was the judge in all cases which concerned clerks and the 
numerous classes of persons assimilated to them, and those 
who had need of his protection. RaUone malfnaf, he was 
the judge in all spiritual and mixed causes, such as concerned 
heresy, sacrilege, oaths, marriage, ecclesiastical property, 
wills, and burials. At the beginning of the classic period 
these great powers were limited by those of the archdeacon, 
who had his own jurisdiction which tended to absorb that 
of the bishop. In the thirteenth century, however, the 
importance of the archdeacon’s position declined and from 
that time onwards the bishop had regular assistants whose 
authority was revocable as having been received from him. 
These were the official, with control of all affairs of litiga¬ 
tions, and the vicar-general, at first, it seems, appointed 
temporarily during the absence of the bishop as his proctor, 
and later permanently with authority to act in the bishop’s 
Head in all administrative affairs. 

The power of the bishop was now shared only by the 
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canons. The practice «>r ^hc common life, cominenJccJ to 
clcrls from (he earliest tiincj, ha 3 been rc^uIari/cJ in the 
eighth anil toriher dcvclopcJ in the eleventh century, and 
Itad rcsultcvi in the formatiun of Liihedtal ihaptert. In 
these eacli number had his own iluiuu and prebend, and 
together they acted as a counul hu the l ido-p and adminis¬ 
tered the dio.csc during the vaianiv <-l the ire. In the 
thirteenth lentury the ihajMer reserved tn iiselt the light 
granted by the laiions lo the a'scinblv the fatthlul, of 
appointing the new titulary. 'I'hc arrangcnient >*f dioiesci 
into p:owrh(s. an ariatigcment i'oiiMwni Imm the adminil- 
iratiNc '■\i:eni oi Korne, liad gone to pnes during the 
period ol i'arbaiuri rule, l ut was rcMorrii by St. llonifaic 
and Charlciiugnc. riic piwitnm >.} tlie metropolitan was 
still ol s<4nc importance in (he pnod oi the ilassu law. 
He loniirmcd and lon'c* rated ins luHragans, tonducted 
visitations in their duncscs, lurnmoncd them to powimial 
synods oscr which he presided, and heard cates on appeal 
from their i.ourts. Nevertheless the I’opr, who hy the 
granting ot the pallium stics'ed the stmt dependence of 
the metropolitan upon the A]''ostoln be<-, ilid not augment 
this intermedute power, do the jatrianhi and primates 
little ssas left but ttic h< Hour oj the title. It i» a natural 
tendency with all ccntrah/.cd rnonanhics to rcitrict the 
numl>cr of powritul intcrme iianes and to control their 
subjects either Jirctily or through the me»ljum of trusted 
agents. 

rhe Tope ruled over the wh«<lc Church. He was the 
universal Icgi lator, his pawer Ixring limited only by natural 
and pr>sitivc disine law. He summoned general councib, 
presided over them, and his confirmation was ncccsury for 
the putting into force of their decisions. He put an end 
to controversy on many points by meant of decretals, he 
was the interpreter of the law and granted privileges and 
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diipensations. He was also the supreme judge and adminis¬ 
trator. Cases of importance— naiores causae —of which 
there never was a final enumeration, were reserved for his 
judgement. Whilst episcopal impositions were closely 
defined and regulated the Roman fiscal system (tithes, 
annates) grew and increased from the time of Innocent III. 
The general superintendence of ecclesiastical property 
Itelonged to the Pope, who was considered by some to 
be the owner or dispensator principalis of the patrimonium 
Christi. Even spiritual powers became concentrated in his 
hands. He alone could absolve from certain grave sins, of 
which the first to be specified (1131) was assault upon 
a clerk. He, as trustee of the Treasury of the Church, 
monopolized, or nearly so, the distribution of indulgences, 
which, in the eleventh century, had been organized by the 
bishops. Further, he claimed for himself the canonizing of 
saints. 'I'hc bishops, whose jurisdiction was thus severely 
limited, were strictly dependent upon the Holy See. From 
1059 they were required to take an oath of obedience, and 
the administration of their dioceses was effectually super¬ 
vised by legates, of whom a certain number, legali a latere, 
were cardinals and possessed of very extensive powers. 
The Pope could create, divide, and suppress bishoprics, 
confirm, translate, and depose bishops, and gradually reserved 
to himself the right of nomination in more and more 
instances. At the same time he often deprived them of 
their right of disposing of minor benefices, to which he 
himself appointed by means of provisory mandates (the 
earliest is of the year 1137), expectative graces, and com¬ 
mends ( the last method, which was also practised in the 
case of bishoprics and abbeys, was extensively adopted as 
early as the thirteenth century with a view to concealing 
pluralism. Finally also the monks, who were to be found 
in every diocese, were brought into strict dependence upon 
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the Pope, and by their triple tow of poverty, chattity, and 
obedience were completely under the control of the Church. 
The authoriaation of the Pope wai neceaiary for the inatitu- 
tion of an order and also for any clunye in iti rule. The 
decrctjla had carefully regulated the manner of governing 
the monasierici and defined the conditioni required either 
for profes'ion or fordiipenaation from vowi, the intervention 
of the Holy .'"ce being Irequently necetiary in the latter caie. 
The majority of monaiteriea from the lime of Urban II 
all thioc who obtained the hhrr:.>i Horn,mi by commending 
thcinKlvea to Peter—were eiempt from epiicopal juriidic* 
tion and directly dependent upon Rome. 

Thii extreme centraliiation had at ili neieiiary reiult 
the development of the curia. The lardmah, who had been 
originally the titular heads of the principal churihet in 
Rome and who had already been called upon by the Pope 
to help him, now took from the time of the (itegorian 
reforms a more and more aitise part in the government 
of the Church. From 1059 they enjoyed a prejeonderating 
influence in the elections to the papal chair, and in 1179 
under .Alexander III this became th.cir exclusive privilege. 
He svho obtained two-thirdi c,f the votes ut the .''acred 
College, svhose procedure under the title of Conclave was 
defined in the thirteenth century, seas held to be elected. 
In 1245 they acquired precedence over archbishops. They 
were the councillors of the Pope and cKcupied the most 
important places in the offices and tribunals of the curia, 
the apostolic cumcrj, chancery, and pentUnturM. 

The study of this hierarchical system leaves the impression 
of a powerful unitary organixation. Beneath the surface, 
however, it was divided by conflicting interests and ten¬ 
dencies, and the dominating position of the papacy svas 
threatened by forces which it had for the time being over¬ 
come. The conflict of interests in the diocese of regular 
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and secular, of bishop, chapter, and archdeacon, may have 
been favourable to the development of the Roman system 
of centralization. In all the groups of secular clergy there 
were, however, to be found causes of complaint against 
the papal power. From the thirteenth century onwards 
many of the bishops and chapters were restive under the 
papal impositions of tithes and the restrictions placed upon 
their judicial powers and rights of collation to benefices. 
The fourteenth century gave birth to the conciliar move¬ 
ment, and the Sacred College itself now became restless and 
at times claimed the right to dictate the policy of the 
Pope it was going to elect. But in the classic period the 
most effective opposition encountered by the Holy Sec 
originated in the secular states. The definition of the 
relations between the ‘ two powers ’ was the classical 
subject of debate among the Popes and canonists in the 
Middle Ages. Those who were haunted by the dream of 
unity attempted to justify theocracy, that is to say the sole 
supremacy of the Vicar of Christ, with a wealth of imagery 
and symbols. The two swords spoken of in the Scriptures, 
and representing the spiritual and temporal powers, belonged 
to the Pope, the first being used by the Church, the second 
on her behalf, aJ nutum tt fatuntiam lactrdolt,. This 
theory found expression in various polemical writings of 
the period and inspired certain solemn pronouncements of 
the time, the Jiciaiui pjpiu, drafted during the pontificate 
of Gregory VII, the bull Vn,im Sunefum of Boniface VIII 
(1302). As a consequence of it Popes claimed the right 
of appointing and deposing kings, of passing judgement 
upon secular laws, and disposing of whole provinces. This 
conception of the direct power of the Pope over princes 
was more explicitly affirmed in periods of conflict. Thus 
in the Gregorian collections were to be found all such texts 
as would support the papal supremacy, even in temporal 
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affairs, and especially those which seemed to establith his 
right to dispose of the empire. In general, however, the 
Popes contented themselves with the claim to intervention 
in secular matters ralioiu p/rrari. Princes were regarded as 
dependent upon them not at vassals—unless they had 
voluntarily done homage as such—hut at Christians. To 
this theory of thecxracy was oppxoed that of imperial 
ahsoluti>m. At the same time amongst both patties were 
to be found more halamcd minds who hope.l to establish 
the peace of the world, not by the subordination of one 
power to another, but by the co ordination of one with 
another. '1 his theory of the mdc]'rndente of the temporal 
and spiritual piwcrs had been defined in a famous decretal 
of Gelasius and was accepted by the Bolognese school from 
the elcsenth century onwards. And the great canonist 
Huguccio had eipressly declared ; Viraiju/ foUitJi lalit/l 
ipcitolia tt imrerijfij, rii a Dtp, tt lUuirj pfnjfl tx jlufi. 
Dante summarucs this theory in certain lines cif the Purga- 
lorto, and elaborates it more precisely in the Dr Monar<htt. 
It was adopted by almost all the dccrclalisis of the fifteenth 
century, and its practical result may be seen in the Con¬ 
cordats. 

Direct poc'.er, indirect p<»wer, co-ordination, {hrases of 
such vague connotauon can only express tendencies and 
aspirarions. And to use them prei isely, it would be neces¬ 
sary to take account of the circumstances in which they 
were coined, and of the various authorities on whii h they 
came to bear. For indeed there was no uniform principle 
which would embrace empire and communes, indejsendent 
kingdoms and territories in feudal dependence on the 
Apostolic See. In their actuality such problems were of too 
complex and too individual a nature to be solved by general 
theories. They brought face to face with each other not 
two ideal persons. Church and State, clerk and knight, but. 


z 
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upon grounil that bristled with practical difficulties, the 
contradictory and conflicting interests of all those who 
constituted on the one hand spiritual and on the other 
seudar society. This entanglement of interests may in the 
first place be explained by the growth of ect lesiasrieal 
propertv. In the payment of tithes and in the making ot 
pious bequests—customs which were now obligatory 
--the Church possessed fertile and constant sourcis 
of temporal wealth. In point of form, the Church's ideal 
of property was that it should be allodi.il or indepcndeni. 
Hut many churches h.id been built and endowed by indi¬ 
viduals, who included them in their bequests; nuicli 
ecclesiastical property, including even tithes, had been 
feudali/ecl, and over all the State maiiitaiiied or reasserted 
its sovereignty. In the Dark .Ages the disposal botli ol 
ecclesiastical property and offices was as far as possibh 
retained bv the owners, oveilords, and sovereigns. The 
(iregonati reforms definitely lorbade the In investiture ot 
spiritual oll'ices. .As regards the minor benefues, the Church 
substituted for the ownership of the lord, the right ot 
pationage, which included as its principal attribute the 
right of presentation. This was declared by .Alexander III 
to be ius spiritualt ufine.vaw, thus reseraing to the ecclesias¬ 
tical jurisdiction of the diocese cogni/ance of all dispute,! 
cases. Thus the independence of the spiritual authonry, 
of the hierarchy, whuh the intimate connexion between 
the bencfiec and the priestly fuiKtiou had seriously com¬ 
promised, appearcsl to be safeguarded. Hut from the twcltth 
century,.tUUough the Church admitted neither the private 
right ot the lord nor arbitrary dispossession, the fiscal 
and judicial claims of the secular power were a perpetual 
menace to her privileges. The apparent indefinite increase 
of her possessions was a source of concern to sovereigns 
and overlords alike. For since the fifth century the 
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to the advantage of the King of France. In the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries conflicts concerning ecclesiastical 
immunities arose less often between Pope and prince; the 
stir caused by these quarrels in high places must not be 
allowed to create an illusion as to their number; the conflict 
was between Pope and prince on the one hand and the 
national clergy on the other, whom their two ‘ protectors ’ 
combined to tax unsparingly, eitlier to meet the needs of 
a joint enterprise or as the result of the desire of each to 
please the other. What the clergy however obtained was 
the concession that the collection of taxes freely gr.inted 
by them should not be in the hands of royal officials; for to 
them entry into the domains of the Church was gcncr.illy 
denied, even for the arrest of criminals who had taken 
shelter in consecrated places (right of asylum). This last 
point, however, was not strictly enforced, for the Pope, 
playing a conciliatory part, promulgated exceptions to the 
general rule. 

The Church showed no less resolution in defending her 
clerks against the secular authorities than in defending her 
own property. By reason of their sacred character and 
their public duties, she had required and obtained as early 
as the fourth century their exemption from the performance 
of all personal obligations, military service (in feudal times 
men from ecclesiastical licfs were led to the host of the 
overlord by an aiivo<alui), the duty of watch and ward, labour 
services, the payment of extraordinary dues. This was the 
privilege of personal immunity. Above all they were exempt 
from the control of secular jurisdiction {frittUfium fori). 
After many vicissitudes, this right was defined during the 
classic period. The criminous clerk, or one against whom 
1 civil action (unless this concerned real property) was 
brought, could not be arrested by a layman nor be tried in 
a secular court, except in cases where the traditi* Curia* 
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la/culari was allowed. The offitialiiict arrogated to them¬ 
selves cognizance ol actions which concerned every lind of 
clerk. In the ihiriecntli century the Pt)pc detined with some 
strictness the clasi< t of clerks win* could not i bun the privi- 
Icirc, in orvier that it he confined to lu^ h as were faith¬ 

ful to their callinj;, wore the tonsure and i!iTii.il «lrcss, anil 
not 1 h- extendi it to m.irririf or ajoiiaie clerks who were in 
effect lising a^ It)mend In Frame tiir sei ubr louru in the 
thirteentii and fourteenth crni\irus ilid not ijurMuui the 
principle of immunity, hut tluv «itrd the ilei^rciaK in 
oppcwiiion to the claims of the ec* lesij»ij. al i ourtc, and little 
by little they lormulaii'd the sif-w ilut disputes involving 
the public interest l-ilnnged to the roval jutisdution. 

'Flic history of the legal privilrgev of the (.'liutili in the 
Middle Ages may be sumntan/rd tlius. Their jMisitivc 
(irigin is to 1 e found in Roman and early medieval law ; the 
Church, taking into considci^iion the reasons for their 
ciisicncc (the sacred charai ter of en Irsiastival property and 
persons) and their justification in Holy Si ripiure, canonized 
the rules consecrated by lasv and cuitoin. 'Fhe papacy 
declared itself to be the guardian and mc»drrator of these 
privileges, limited the pi>wcrs of the ccclcsiasiical courts 
and cc«nccded subsidies to the secular authority. 'Fhe 
interests of the prince were served alike by violent publicssii 
and by patient administrato. 1 little inclined for disputes 
and fearing censure. O-nflidi "f mterrsl witlun the Church, 
various practical expedients of the iiatc ofTniali, temporary 
alliances between the Pope and the prince for overcoming 
the resistance of the national clergy, between prince arul 
cicrg)* to limit the power of Rome, I'ctwccn the Pope and 
clergy to resist secular exactions -such arc the outlines of the 
picture presented by the history of the rcbiions between 
the * two p<»wcrs * in the Middle Ages, to be reproduced 
’ See the motkt of Grocau) 99 ihr pftttirftym /ori. 
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with a surprising variety of shade and detail. If on some 
occasions there were difficulties, on others Church and 
State combined to find a solution. Nowhere is this col¬ 
laboration more noteworthy than in their efforts to maintain 
the unity of the faith. Since the time of St. Augustine 
the theory of intolerance was hardly questioned in the 
Christian world. Hence the legislation of the Roman 
Mmperors against schismatics and heretics, hence crusades 
against dissenting sects and the organization in the thir¬ 
teenth century of the courts of the Inquisition, with their 
secret procedure and the denial of the right of appeal. 
It was also this zeal for orthodoxy which compelled the 
canon law to forbid all relations with the excommunicated 
and to exclude Jews from public offices. 

Ill 

Thus the Church by a variety of means succeeded in 
maintaining the common faith. For Christian society she 
prescribed a discipline; prince and subject she instructed 
in their duties and their rights. The duty of the prince was 
to guarantee the reign of justice, the chief means to be used 
to this end being law, which should respect the rights of 
God and of the Church, and war. War was an act of 
vindictive justice which only the prince could perform. 
It must not be entered into with a view to conquest but 
only for the restoration of peace, the punishment of evil¬ 
doers, and the recovery of stolen property. An attack made 
on another without justification, in a mere spirit of revenge 
or gain, was held to be unjust. In this way the Church 
limited the rumr Mti. In the feudal age the councils, in 
addition, attempted to alleviate the effects of a state of war 
by prohibiting it on certain davs (truce of God), in certain 
places, and in respect of certain persona (peace of God). 
As for the subject, his first duty was to have a respect for 
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authority; all power waa of God, and the prince, by hit 
contecration, had himicif acquired an additionally lactrd 
character. Indeed, obedience to poiitive law wai canonically 
lanctioned by all the penalties known to criminal law, more 
especially those proper to homicide and carnal faulti. 
Before Cbui all men were equal, hut human law had to 
blend in harmony incqualiliei of rank and itatur. I'loni 
this inequality peace ensued, pa.«:, irjnjuiUiUi erJmu. The 
canonists riiaiiitained the Koman tradition of a world 
immutably orpariired upon a hierarchic basis, a tradition 
dear to the .Middle Ann. '1 o them soiial inequalities 
appeared as a special dispentaiion of Providence, msHlelled 
on the Court of the Kinj; ol ileasen and instituted 
for the salvation of s<ju 1 i. By liidiue of bevillc and Rufinus 
for example, slavery, th'iuuli never regarded with favour by 
the Church, was thought to lielj' itrayers from the right 
path to amend their lives. To remain in that slate in which 
he was Ixirn and faithfully to fulfil the obligations winch it 
entailed, such was the countel which the Church gave to 
every Christian. In order to ensure the strict observance 
of the rules of their craft, the Chun h sanctioned the prac¬ 
tice, common to many guilds, of requiring an oath on the 
admission of their memlx-rs. On the c/lher hand, in order to 
counteract whatever eacewive hatihneis might be in her 
doctrine of absolute submission to the chances of birth, 
the Church had a twofold principle : the protsrction c,f the 
opptes'cd, the Solidarity of the faithful. The Church's 
care for the oppresaed was shown in the maintenance of 
charitable institutions and in the protection ailordcd to 
mucrabiUt ptricnjt, widows and orphans. Thus the Church 
courts had cogniaance of cases in which widtaws were con¬ 
cerned, whenever justice had been denied, spoliation 
anffered, or dower-rights disputed. The conception of the 
aolidarity of the faithful found its practical expression in 
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public worship. All the faithful were received and incor¬ 
porated within the Church at baptism, all shared without 
distinction in the same sacraments, particularly in those of 
Penance and the Eucharist. Since the Fourth Lateran 
Council all the faithful were bound to communicate once 
a year. All were alike bound by the rules of the liturgical 
year as to the order of public worship, days of fasting and 
of rest. The idea of the communion of saints found its 
highest juristic expression in the well-known theory of the 
Treasury of the Church, which seems to have been first 
fully developed towards the middle of the thirteenth 
century by Hugh of St. Cher. The merits of Jesus Christ, 
the saints, and the faithful still on earth were regarded as 
the common inheritance of all the members of the Church 
upon which they were permitted to drarv, by means of 
indulgences, that were held to remit, wholly or partly, the 
punishments incurred by their sins. 

The sacrament by which the Church exercised the widest 
influence upon general social life svas that of marriage. In 
the tenth century she acquired the exclusive right of legis¬ 
lating on matrimonial matters and of jurisdiction not only 
over cases concerning the matrimonial bond, but also over all 
cognate questions, such as adultery, the legitimacy of children, 
separation a rntma tt loro, and, to a certain degree, the 
financial relations of husband and wife. For a marriage to be 
validly contracted, neither rite nor formality was required. 
The two parties were themselves the authors of the contract 
and the ministers of the sacrament. The difficult point was 
to define exactly the nature of this contractual sacrament. 
Was it purely consensual, and therefore concluded from 
the moment of the exchange of promises, or was it in some 
sort a real contract that is completed only after consumma¬ 
tion f In the early period of the canon law both these 
conceptions found support. Gratian still holds that the 
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analogy of the symhol of the union of Chrlil with Hji 
Church requircJ the ttfuld (urnalii. But from the time of 
Peter I.ombird (r. II53) the idea that marriage wai com¬ 
pleted by ci'n«cnt «ai viitorioui, an idea in conformity 
oith the iradinon of the Roman law and the general apirit 
of the canon law. It wai not dithi ult to diiiinguith between 
the actual | romoe by which marriage war loiitracted and 
that made with a airw to the liituie, the lonirait of lie- 
trothal, whi. h urtild be broicn in ceitain t area by either 
parly and alwajs by niiilual lon-eiit. Hut the .liflimlty, 
which was sometimes per['l( «iiig, was to |'rove the eaiitence 
ol these purely consensual I' liiinis, Such pri«it could 
hardly be suiq'lird except by the agreement of tsvo s»it- 
nesses echo had been present at the esihange of promises, 
or again 1 v the pooeiiinn of a certain lecal oaliii (nemrn, 
rrjcruruj, Before the Coumil cif'I'rent the presence 

ol a priest seas not requited for the salniity of a marriage 
and the practice ol leeping parochial registeti only began 
in the fifteenth century. Marriage belorc a notary svai rare 
in the Middle Ages and the c.fhi lal documents settling the 
Jos or the dcnj/ia fropser siufiiai ssere oiien drawn up 
before the celebration of the marriage. The consent must 
haste been gisen ssith a clear mint and a free will; any 
error concerning the identity of one of the tsso parties, or 
tome essential and distinctive quality of a party in view of 
which the marriage was entered into, or again the lilcerty 
c f a party, rendered it null and void. Marriage could not be 
vaUdly contracted under the influence of fear (siulus gravis) 
or deceit. Besidci defining particular conditions requisite 
for marriage, the canon las* laid down certain general 
cnnditioni necessary for the validity of the act cjf content. 
The theory of impediments, diriment or prohibitive, svai 
characterized in the thirteenth century by leniency and 
common sense. In general, the regulations at to age imposed 
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by Roman law were maintained. But in view of its end 
marriage below the age of puberty was held to be valid 
where it was sanctioned by customs and the parties were 
doli et copula/ capac/s, able to beget children and cap.ible 
of understanding the act they were performing. This 
consideration of the end of marriage caused the canonists 
to reckon impotence at the time of the mutual promise 
among the causes of nullity, in spite of the general principle 
of consent. The Church recognized the validity of marriage 
between slaves, between a freeman and a person of servile 
status, between catholics and heretics or those who had been 
excommunicated. In these last cases the impediment which 
had formerly been diriment became simply prohibitive. 
A difference of laith alone remained an obstacle as between 
a Christian and a heathen, since one of the parties would 
not have been baptized, a necessary condition for paiticipa- 
tion in any of the sacraments. Circumstances likewise 
compelled the Church to abandon the exogamic system she 
had formerly adopted, by which at the outset of the classic 
period, marriage between relations of the seventh degree 
was prohibited. Now in rural communities there svas 
certain to be some connexion whether by blood or by 
marriage between all the inhabitants. By the Fourth 
Lateran Council the impediment of consanguinity was 
confined to relationship within the fourth degree. The 
rules concerning impediments through affinity were sim¬ 
plified and it likewise was restricted to connexion within 
the fourth degree. Finally, in classic law limitations were 
imposed upon spiritual relationship arising from sponsonbip. 
Similarly rules concerning impediments penal in themselves 
were relaxed. Marriage was no longer forbidden, except 
occasionally, between the adulterous party who might become 
free and the fellow-sinner. Abduction ceased to be regarded 
as an impediment to marriage provided the rapta had been 
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let Jt lil'cty. In one j-oiiu only iliJ the canon law male 
ihe doctrine of impediment! more stria, namely in decLiring 
the martiaee of profeoed rrliyious and tlcrli in major 
orders to I'e mill. In spite of their relasationi, the ohstaeln 
in the «ay of o.ntractint; a valid inaniape «rie lulfiiientljr 
numerous to male it |■'•',ihle for patties to disiovcr too 
late that thev had involuntarily diuevaided ■■.■ne imi'edi* 
mem. In smli lairs, in con'ideration of their yiuid faith, 
the children o) the rnarriaye were held to he leeiiimatc 
and all the < nioe.jurru ei ishi. h Mould haic resulted from 
a vali 1 mar'! ice iieie admitted up to the dav of the dei lara- 
tion of nullity. 'I'hii «ai Inonti as a putative marriage. 
This trnpoitant theory mjs lirvrloped hy the dcariiiti and 
ufhcially sanaioned from the time of Alesander III. In 
order to ohtain a deilatation of nullity, or to prevent a mar¬ 
riage taking place on the ground of theic various impedi¬ 
ments, it Mas neiessary to have recourse to legal aaion, 
a course only allowed, however, with discretion. I’rosecu- 
tion hy the ecclcsiaitnal authoniv wji rare and there wai 
a tendency to restrict the nurnl er of jerions who might 
male the accusation or denum iatu n. It was not lawful 
for those unrelated to the parties, eiiept in the ahsence of 
near relatives, and amongst strangers prefeteme was given 
to tho'e of known prudence. In ttoi way the danger that 
the validity of a marriage tho.dd he iptettione l hy the ill- 
informed and maliciously intentloned was avoided. Yet 
though tire canonists were alive to the necessity of placing 
restrictions upon hasty accusation, they showed an equal 
solicitude in allowing time to he no har to the hearing of 
matrimonial causes, in maintaining the imprcKiiptibilitjr 
of all proceedings and in permitting every decision to 
be indefinitely open to revision. The Kile object of 
the legal action was to disprove the ciistcnce of the 
ucramcntal bond. In the clastic age, if this eiisted is was 
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indissoluble in every case, even if one party should have 
committed adultery.* The Church nevertheless instituted 
a legal means by which an end might be put to the common 
life without a divorce. This was the judicial separation, 
which continued to be called divortium, and of which the 
causes were fornication, apostasy, and grave cruelty. Thus 
in principle the matrimonial contract could only be dis¬ 
solved by death. The surviving party might remarry, but 
while sanctioned in express terms by the Church, second 
marriages were not encouraged by her. 

Before God the two parties to a marriage were equal and 
this doctrine of equality was lirst taught by Cllri^tianity. 
In practice it meant, above all, that the obligation', especially 
that of fidelity, were mutual. Nevertheless, the husband 
was he.id of the household, and in virtue of his position as 
such, he might choose the place of aKnic, reasonably corrcc t 
his wife and demand from her such domestic duties as were 
consonant with her social position. Although the Church 
was less directly concerned svith the pecuniary aspect of 
marriage, it was nevertheless a principle of the canon law, 
inspired by the idea of protection of the widow, that no 
marriage could be contracted without a dower. F.icn in 
the rules concerning the system of dowry [doi) the theories 
of the canonists have not been without infiueiice upon 
secular jurisprudence, especially in the South of France. 
Influenced by practical considerations and by a particular 

* If, however, a heathen, whose marriaiie by natural law was valid, 
were converted and the other party remained heathen and deserted him 
or encouraged him to forsake his religion, the new convert iniclit remarry 
one who shared his faith (priri.Vjrmei PaM.'isiu*u). It should also be 
added that a non-consummated marriage was dissolved by the entry 
into a religious order of one of the parties and might in anv case be 
dissolved by the pope. These last rules were a survival from the doctrine 
of Giatian, who regarded marriage as complete ooly after the ccpsJe 

<urHAiu. 
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intcrprct:iiion of the lyiicm of Jujtiniin they inclined 

towards the d«Ktrine of the inalimahility in value as distinct 
from an absolute inalienability in a {nnition whuh 

ensures both the protcition o| the d*»wry and the credit 

of husband and wife. Amount tlic »hir! ends of marriajfc 
\sas the procreation of iKihircn. (. h'dc law \va* severe in 
its treatment ot luttards: it irtuwd thnn ll »lv Oidm 
and restiKted their capauiy. I ius attitude i» riplatned 
I'V the leanini; oj tiic Chur, h in favour o! :natna^*e, and 
in‘>rc particularly I'v tlie ianipau;n she undaiio. k in the 
eleventh century a^•-iln^^ the (on. ul in.i;;e o| .Iciki. On 
the other hand the C'hur»}i was aruious to allow Icpiiimacy 
wlicrc roojl'lr, as the theory 'd putati.c inarruj^‘c ihowi. 
’I'hui the Scop* of the Kouun theory <d lr^;Hirnation was 
widened, Ciiildren Uun In-fore marriai:e vsere )e^Mtimi/rd 
of flight \Mthout the nccrsMty ot i .>rnj'Iwn^j with any of the 
conditions funii<rlv required. 

The’j-j.iyol tiic oiii^iio o! t),e i( r'.'.ora! rropnyofthc 
Church has sh«osn the profourc! in)lurii<e o* i]jr »4n<»n law 
upm secular life. ’I'lirou^’hout the C hirtian world, laws 
conccrniH)^ rl.c transmission «/f j ;op :iv uj'on death had 
l^cn malcfially affected iy the a<!;on <tf the Church. 
It was under the influence the C h irth that the j'raciicc 
of making a will l-ecamc yciirral, sshiic the ]rfMcdurc 
required for its drawing up vsai urn} Lht 1 I'v the alndition 
of the Roman hfr/Jtt tnfUtuitj, and l.y the rr iu<tion of the 
number of required witnesses to two. 'I ijc Chur*h also 
exercised an intlucncc on the rules of intestate lu. cenioni. 
The lat'- Sir Paul V’inogradotl obscrscii that ihc was the most 
powerful opjonent of the syitcm whi<h excluded women 
from the rigiit of luccoiion to land, and that she always 
l(x>ked favourably ujx)n the view that land might \>c Irani* 
mitted in the same way and with as little lormality as money 
and movable property. 
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The sphere in which the direct influence of the canc-i 
law upon the secular law, as far as it concerned real property, 
was most strongly felt was that of possession. The two 
important chapters on law concerning first the protection 
of possession, and secondly acquisition by prolonged posses¬ 
sion, were in fact re-written in the canonists. In order to 
protect the property of the Church against powerful lords 
who brought accusations against bishops, in order to scire 
their goods, the canonists of the ninth century had laid, 
down the princ ipic : Sfotialiis amt omnia uilitumiui. The 
bishop who had been thus treated was restored to possession 
of his goods before any process for their recovery was started. 
This was nothing more than an exception in procedure, 
made for the advantage of determinate individuals who had 
suffered complete spoliation. In the eleventh century the 
principle of thcreilitutio spolu was extended by Gregory VII 
to civil processes, and in actual practice to persona other 
than bishops, sometimes even when only partial spoliation 
had occurred. Thus steps were taUn tosvards the general 
notion of possessory remedy. But at present it was simply 
a question of an intermediate remedy involved in the course 
of an action, the application of which was entrusted to the 
judge's office. The dccrctists preserved in the exceptio 
ipolii the principal features of this traditional remedy. But 
they added thereto an action in its own right; in order to 
be reinstated, the aggrieved party must himself bring an 
injunction or a suit against the deforciant. This is a great 
novelty, the consequences of which can still be perceived in 
French law ; to the principle of the exception in procedure 
is now added the principle that spoliation anc* violence 
give rise to an action in reprisal. Roman law provided the 
bases for this theory; but canon law substituted for the 
ituctia, on which the other system based the action, a far 
wider foundation. Every case of unjust deforcement of 
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poMfMion or quisi-po»$c$«iun, t rie mighi even go to ftr J» 
to say every arbitrary obstacle offered to the exercise of 
a right, opens the way for this new canonical form of action 
which appears for the first lime in the of Sicardus of 

Cremona (c. ti8o) under the name of (.'onjiniit tx Cmtiu 
KfJin!fi;r.inJj. By this ('onJicHo the proteelion of possession 
went beyond the prosnuc assigned to it m Roman law. Not 
only were the causes of action extended, but the action 
lay in l-ivf-ur lit anv J/ facto hoUicr {J/t/’Htcr) agjinit the 
prcjcnt p«iMci>ur, even whm the iiuitcr in question was 
a chaiiel or a mere right (t-'i ruin} Ir an ofhic, a Ivencficc, 
or a family right). It was lutfi Jint tor a i-laintitl to ihow 
that he !uci Inn in j'osjcsn. n l^Jorr the jrcsent poikcssofa 
The ai ovc Cl tension was accompinied ly an extension 
of the d'lslrine of acquisition of title bv prescnplion. Thus 
)'rivilegei and eolesiastn al lo. al duoioiis were consideied 
proper subjects for prescription, that is title was i'qiiired 
by prolongcsi enjoyment. But iierc too ciii'pii law pro¬ 
foundly modificil by catension the theory sshn h it Isotrowed 
trom Roman law. The Roman theory was that prescription 
only ran if the posicsior had acquired under a luilui lilulyi 
(by sale, gift, exchange, and so f'.rili) and was in girod faith 
at the beginning i f his possession : subsequent bad faith 
did not prevent time loniinuing to tun. But in the eyes 
of the canonists, bad faith, wlieneser •'ccuiiing, was a sin. 
The c.vil law punished the negbgemc of ihc owner who 
did not possess, the canon lasv rej roved the sin of one who 
sought to prcscril'e without good laith. And this is why, 
shortly after Gratian’s Dterttun, wtnrh had only dealt with 
prescription as extinguishing rights r.f action, an anonymout 
author classifies as furium the retention of an object, the 
true owner of which has come to one's knowledge. Never- 
thelcM this doctrine was at first only applied to ecclesiastical 
property out of regard, according to Rufinus, to its immanity. 
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Stephen of Tournai considerably widened its scope by 
declaring that the retention of the property of another was 
forbidden by natural law and by the principles of equity. 
This was in effect to condemn the whole theory of prescrip¬ 
tion. Huguccio, with more caution, differentiated between 
the spiritual and temporal forum: prescription might 
justify possession before the law but not before conscience. 
Innocent HI, in a famous decretal (Figilanti), decided that 
he who claimed by prescription must not at any time have 
been aware that the object belonged to another. The 
commentators were long doubtful as to the exact import 
of this decretal and it provided an opportunity for the 
discussion of the great problem of the conflict of principles 
between the canons and secular law. From the fifteenth 
century, however, the requirement of continuous good faith 
became a principle of the secular law. It was adopted in 
Germany at the time of the Reception, it appeared in 
France in the Great Customal, and more recently in several 
Italian codes. 

But the greatest influence of the doctrine of hana fiie> 
was destined to lie in the sphere of obligations, where it 
led to the completion of the Roman theory of contracts 
and pacts. 

Roman law had gradually rid itself of formalism. Some 
centuries before the Christian era an agreement enforceable 
at law could only be created by means of ritual words and 
symbolic acts. From the period of the end of the Republic 
may be dated the beginning of real and consensual con¬ 
tracts, while certain pacts also became enforceable by 
action. But apart from these exceptions the rule remained 
that simple agreements by mutual consent were not legally 
binding, tx nuit fteto aclio mm erntur. In the .Middle Ages, 
in order to make the promise more binding or simply to 
ensure its legal efficacy, the practice arose of taking an <>ath. 
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This wjj not readily atcepleJ by the Church, and alier 
recognition was accorded to the practice, she claimed the 
right of control over it. It was by this means that the 
competence of the ecclesiastical tribunals penetrated into 
the province of obligations. While the oath im|>licd an 
obligation towards (lod, it was retognired that it also gave 
rise to an accessory obligation between the parties. It ssai 
a true formal contract, unilateral, having its cause in itself, 
and giving rise to an imprest ripiible and perpetual obliga¬ 
tion, whose Scope was almost unliiiiiled. It was used not 
only to give added force to agreements inaile within the 
terms of the civil law, but even to give validity to agree¬ 
ments entered into in direct opposithm to the civil and 
even to the canon law. Kxaniplcs would lie the oath 
of a woman to respect an alienation of her i/or, and an 
agreement under oath to pay inieiest. And it was a 
much debated <|uestion whether the oath only was valid, 
the agreement itself remaining of no effect, or whether the 
agreement was made valid by the oath. Hut between the 
promise made on oath and a simj le promise there was no 
difference before God. All agreements, by whatever form 
they were entered ui>on, were hiiiditig upon the tonsi ienec. 
Not to fulfil the obligations of a past was sipiisaleiit to 
a lie and the canonists of the twelfth century strove after 
a legal remedy for its non-fulfilment. Ai > otding to Hugos Go 
the duty of ensuring the carrying out of an obligation 
arising from a pact lay with the judge. Assording to 
Innocent IV, the only course open to the plaintiff was 
lUnuiuiatit tvanfehca. The general opinion, however, 
expressed in the GUna ordinaria in the Dttrttum allowed to 
whoever wished to exact the fulfilment of a simple promise, 
a {onJidit ex tanme. Thus was affirmed the printiple, 
common to all modern lasv, of the essential part played by 
the will in originating obligations. That this theory of the 
t=ii A a 
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pact (pactum mutuum) was directly contrary to a maxim 
of the Roman law and of secular legislation was somewhat 
embarrassing for the canonists. The attempts which they 
made to find a practical reconciliation between their theory 
and Roman law gave rise to the formulation of a new essential 
requirement of a valid contract, an element which the 
Romans had not clearly apprehended, namely the cauia. 
An informal promise would, in most cases, be confirmed 
by a written act, cautio. Now the Roman texts, moreover, 
relative to the quertla non nunuratat pecuniae laid down 
that if the written act which established mutuum should 
contain a mention of the cauia, this should constitute an 
acknowledgement of his obligation on the part of the 
ptomissor, and should be accepted as such by the judge, 
the burden of proving it invalid, so as to release himself, 
being laid on the promissor. If on the other hand the 
cauia were not mentioned, the burthen of proof lay with the 
party insisting upon the fulfilment of the promise. These 
rules were recalled in a celebrated letter of Gregory IX to 
the prior of St. Dariholomew’s, and the decretalists boldly 
drew from them the conclusion that all promises supported 
by cauia were enforceable by Roman law. In the fifteenth 
century they forgot even the written act and thought only 
of the promise: cautio icu dtbitum, said Panormitanus. 
In other words, every pact for which there was a sufficient 
legal cauta was valid. It mattered not that it was a pact 
nudum a leUmnitate provided that it was not nudum a cauta. 
On the definition of cauia, the canonists were not, it is true, 
fully agreed, and in their very differences too they showed 
themselves the precursors of modern controversies. The 
general meaning on which all were agreed was the necessity 
of a purpose to be attained. There was cauia if the pro* 
missor had in view a definite result, either some definite 
legal act or something more comprehensive such as peace. 
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And in order that morality miijht he safeguardc<i, it was 
not only necessary that the promissor should have an object, 
hut that this ohjct.t should he reasonable and equitable. 
Keason and equity were interpreted by the <an»>ni5ts in 
synallagmatic conir.icts as the exchange of strictly equal 
obligations, that is, the value of the srrvue to be rendered 
by one party must he equal t«* that of the servite to be 
rendered by the other. 'I’o lind thi' halamc was not 
always an easy task. 'I’lie only sinjplr ca*c was th.Jt in whith 
the object delivered w.ts a sum of no-ne v, as v.< uld hk ur 
in a contract for a loan, hxa-tlv the Mine siun nont Im? 
repaid. Here vve have tl»c canonist the-uy «>t u'urv, with 
its prohibition of all lending at interest. But in thr nuj'Uity 
of eases the contract is concerned witli the rrnd.rnm,* of 
certain services, when it becomes a qm'tioti of fmng a just 
wage, or with the conveyance of an immovable or of 
a movable other than money, wh«*n it becomes a <Jue^tion 
of fixing a just price, of determining the efb< t <.f a breach 
or non-execution of the contract by one nf the parties, 
fn all commutative contracts, the canonioc, m ler fix 
the price, took account c»f the matrud nhjr<t and the 
services to be supplic<l by the cmitrat tmg party. Far from 
accepting the law of supply and ileiiund as its bate, they 
had an objective standard of value, wl»i'h led tlirm to 
j'ostulatc a fixed tariff. All ;rodu tivc vsoik was worthy 
of a wage. The canonists justified tlu- podin of the worker 
on the land, whose efforts arc as lan,;iblr ai ihrjr results 
and who wages an honest warfare with the toil. But they 
condemned mercantile profits, cduaincd without any trans¬ 
formation of matter, the result ot speculation and bad faith* 
These economic theories were f ounded upon the reasoning 
of Aristotle, upon the hatred of the canonists for all gain 
resulting from mere chance, and were perhaps due also to 
a feeling of distrust on the part of the Church as the osvner 
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of much landed property, for the merchant class, who in the 
communes were dealing the first blows at her power. In 
practice the theory of the just price led the canonists to 
adopt the strictest rules laid down by the civilians in the 
matter of la/iio for cases of injury. And it was indeed thi> 
same iilea of equilibrium and of commutative justice which 
g.ivc rise to the theory of the termination of contracts. 
If one party did not keep his agreement, the other party was 
released from theirs, non iervantifidem,fides non est servanda. 
This maxim, which seems to have originated with Huguccio, 
had in the first instance the same meaning as the Roman 
maxim ; dolus dolo compensatur. But already under Inno¬ 
cent III, a sometime pupil of Huguccio, the question was 
debated as one belonging to the sphere of contracts. In the 
saying of Huguccio, which he confirmed in three decretals, 
the I’opc saw a mere interpretation of the intentions of the 
contracting parties, the operation of an implied condition ; 
neither party was bound except on condition of performance 
by the other party. Both these conceptions, the penal and 
the contractual, were to be found in the writings of the 
canonists in the thirteenth century. What was common to 
both and also in the nature of an innovation was the attempt 
to base upon a general principle the dillerent hypotheses 
upon which termination was admitted in Roman law. 

The starting-point of the canonist theory of contract was 
thus the repression of sin, as that of the praetorian law was 
the repression ol wrong. Wrong and sin indeed were not 
always clearly differentiated. Crimen and peccatum were 
frequently used synonymously in the earlier texts, for it 
was a confusion of which the canonists and civilians alike 
were guilty, and which was not without its results. In his 
Mirror oj Justices Andrew Horn still classifies wrongs in 
accordance with the theological order of mortal and venial 
sins, and this was not without effect, since as the infinite 
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variety of po<Mblc wrongeioiru' maiic anystriu clj<sifuation 
impossible, ihc number <»f wronp he lirdy extenJeJ, 
sshilc the minute and detailed analysis of the cir*.umstancet 
of the sin, a practice popularised by the CcIik and brankiih 
penitential! and carried to an extreme by the lasuists, 
provided an exudlent model fur modern ciimiiul lassycri. 
'I'his analssls of the iiuumstaiucs is I’crhaps the i^tcatcH 
debt which penal sciular law, and espe- lallv ihrouph the work 
of the r*Ki Italian cnminalots, owes to the lamm law. 
d'he conception of many wr<5nk:tul avis Hariohis iiuiansri 
partiv ularlyand iniuri<j w.is wnlcncd anil movlilicd. 
Above all, a method was provultvi tor the precise investiga¬ 
tion in any ^iven case of the intention (w)ii« li in iticll ii not 
a justifuatnm of the result, but whi-h furnishes the meant 
of assessing the rcsp<»nMbility ot the criminal), and of the 
external circumstames ot tlir act, cspcMally of eases <»f 
necessity. It must be addevl, however, that vshilc in 
general the canon law maintained the principle of pcrtonal 
responsibility f**r faults, it ilul not altogctlicr escape the 
tendency common to all medieval legal system', whuh is, 
in determining the penalty, to take account of the group ai 
much as of the individual, and to <d)tam reparation, whidi 
should be complete, exemj lary, an 1 deterrent, by demand¬ 
ing it from the innocent if it c<ojhl n<^t l>c pan! by the 
guilty. Canon law thus adopt tl thr nica »»f gri>up respemsi- 
bility, the penal responsibility of the heir, r»f corpor^tn^iis 
and asvH'iations. ot the family c*f the oficnders who had 
injured the rights (»f the Church. It Iw^rrowed from the 
secular law the majority of its vindictive penalties, some* 
limes with mcniincations. Thus impritonmeni, which had 
originally been purely preventive, Ivccamc a true puniih> 
ment, which involved solitary confinement in a dungeon 
for the moral safeguarding of the prisoners as well as enforced 
inaction for the purifying of their souls. The canonist idea 
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of reformative penalties, excommunication, interdict, sus¬ 
pension, was not without originality. It had as one of its 
objects the amendment of the guilty person, althougli 
the Church was as solicitous for their repentance as for 
their amendment. The most important of these penalties 
was cxcommunic.ition, which might be cither a total 
exclusion from the Church (major excommunication), or 
merely an exclusion from participation in the sacraments 
and the liturgy (minor excommunication). In the pre- 
classic period of the law all relations with the excommuni¬ 
cated were forbidden. But in the eleventh century this too 
severe rule was modified by numerous exceptions, and at 
the end of the Middle Ages, by the bull dJ vilanda of 
Martin V (1418), it operated only in the case of those who 
had been excommunicated ipeciahur et exprtsse. 

Finally, while the ecclesiastical courts adopted little by 
little almost all the rules of the Roman procedure, they ap¬ 
plied both discrimination and additions. From the Ger¬ 
manic law they borrosved certain features, for example the 
purgalio. In order to ensure the etlectual prosecution of 
crime the Church introduced the system of denunciation, 
and to punish misconduct and scandals amongst clerks the 
inquisitorial procedure. The orJiius iuJtciiirii of the 
canonists drew up detailed rules as to proof, especially 
proof by witnesses. In order to establish a fact two ocular 
or auricular witnesses were required, worthy of credence 
and agreeing in all points. The judge retained a great 
discretion in weighing the evidence, his sentence being 
dependent only on the testimony of the witnesses ‘ if he 
were thereto inclined ’. No form of procedure has ever 
given a greater importance to the iuJtti/, and in no 

other hat the search for truth been more effectively kept 
free from the shackles of formalism. We have already 
called attention to this feature in the case of marriage, and 
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there is no better illu<trAU«>n of it than the tluory of 
notoriety, according to whUh all notorious Uits were 
adjudged summatily vsithout fornul acLUSatton i>r right 
of appeal. 

At the \ery time at uhi'h the ot the canon law 

was reaching «ompl< tion the end • ! th* t hurth's j-ni-'d <*f 
omnipotence was appro.o hing. Internal ic\olutioi.s tljc 
transference of the I’apa* y to Asigmm, the (iic.it Shism, 
the Contiliar mosemcni, the Kei..rmat»on l'r«>ughi tern- 
poranly to the ground the vaiiom organisms of \shiih she 
was composed and d.rpnved her o( the allrgian«e ot a great 
many subjects. 'Tlie p<nscr of n.itjon.il states imrcased, 
and little by little the authority <•! the (. i ]< da'tual hierarihy 
was restricted to spiritual lonccrns. As ling n)'<'n the 
theories s>f absolutism ami ol cnliglitcncd slesp.»ii'in. king* 
regained control of all tcrnpitral ami esf.n ol cisIcMastical 
affairs {iura (trot fj(ra). The btate nintrolled the activitin 
and censures of the C'hurs-h, supervised its as sessions of 
property, taxed its tcmpsTal p(»s‘e‘*u»n», hri Ih-d the relignmi 
orders, collated to bcncfkc', sap] s d cs i lesiastu j 1 juris¬ 
diction. Its own powers increawii .»t the expense ol ihow; 
of the Church, uIikIi were rcgai‘ied as dependent upon 
concessions made by primes ami ths-rebue revsKable, aniJ 
•omelimes as bold usurpatisms of puldn rights. 'I he last 
period in this cvolutU'n ssas rcashed ssith the era of t<*)era- 
tion (all forms ot faith being <ui terms of esjualit)) and 
the separation of Church and Stat'-. 

The Church has not 3(<eped this ditpersif*n of her 
powirt. On certain p<*ints slir 1.4% eiiui.* utcsl her rigliti at 
dogmai. In proportion as her sphere of influence wa* 
diminished, the kIux-U inierprcte i her prinfij^lci more 
strictly in ihc*c, and these lost ns*thing of their severity in 
actual pratucc. Theological jusiin aii' ns rej laced argu- 
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mcnta drawn from positive law. Where formerly canonists 
had justified the immunity of clerks and ecclesiastical pro¬ 
perty by citations from the Theodosian code and from the 
decretals, for Juan Lopez (fifteenth century) or Girolamo 
Albani (sixteenth century) it sufficed to plead their sacred 
character and the support of Scripture, in which the 
priest, he said, appeared ‘ as a sort of angel or god On 
other points, for example in the sphere of economic rela¬ 
tions, there was progressive adaptation of the law to changing 
conditions. As commercial ventures increased the impor¬ 
tance of coin and as the Church had need of money and 
also of the means of investing her capital, the theories of 
usury .and of a just price were modified, and nothing is more 
curious than to watch the ingenuity and casuistry of the 
theologians and canonists in their attempts to reconcile 
their principles with necessity. 

One section of the classic law therefore has become 
obsolete, another has been modified. Vet another has 
remained intact and alive. We have noted at the beginning 
of this essay the careful way in which the Church has 
preserved her former discipline—what she has borrowed from 
the past is clearly seen in the rich apparatus of notes in the 
recent (.Wear (1918)—and also some important contributions 
of canon to modern law. The catalogue of these debts is 
not yet complete, for every year the most learned and most 
acute of our civilians and those least inclined to overrate 
the practical value of historical research make fresh addi¬ 
tions to it. The point to be emphasized is that neither the 
canonists nor the civilians intended to draw up a list of mere 
‘ relics ’. The classic law is not dead ; its principles and 
the development of their consequences continues. Two 
examples will illustrate this point. First, the characteristic 
which appeared fundamental in the history of the hierarchy, 
that it centralization, wu brought into prominence in the 
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sixteenth century hv the Gmiuil oi rrent imi hy the jH»pcs, 
especially Pope Sinus V', the founJer of the Roman Con¬ 
gregations. The Vatican counul (1S70) JerineJ papal 
’nfallibility anJ Rome continues ah>ng its monarclmal way. 
And again, the idcasofgood faith arul equity wh'u h undetlay 
the canonist thc«»rv of t.i»ntrai-ts still influcnie ilie legislators 
of to-day, and th<»sc shrewd ctunepiions of the just price 
and a just wage arc more \it 4 l than anv ^y^tetn tliat has been 
practically applied l>ecausc tlu-y c\j rc‘5 our permanent 
ideal. Tlius the prco*ni is linked to tlic iliMant lenluric* ol 
Innocent III .ind (iregorv \ II ; aiul indeetl c\cn tc» those 
more di'tant, fi)r many oi the ideas which bore Iruit in the 
classic age were the heritage of past civih/ations. 'Phe care 
('f the po«.r and the opprcs'cd whnh was iharaitcnsilc of 
Judaion, the Roman love of order and authority, the (ircck 
conceptions «>f pfditical cconomv and formal logic, the 
enthusiasm and scrupulousness of the Celts, wlin.h were 
shown more jartituiarly in their penitential system all 
these Conquests (tf the human mmd, uhuh sccmnl to her 
in accordance with licr fundamental j tint iplci, went to the 
enrichment of the Chursh's law, and were asomilatcd 
to her (osn df^ctrinc after such modifji aii</n and c<irrct tion at 
was required to bring them into harmony with her own 
point of view. It is indeed the highest moral tradition of 
the West and of the Mediterranean jx-oples whiih has l>ecn 
gathered up and handed down to us in the classic law of 
the Church. 


(jARIIIL Ll Buss. 




iii. H O M A N I, A W 


Among the mosi iinpoitjut ot ilmsc lrrJ'llr<■^ of llic mind 
handed douii by jlic Middle Ai;c« lo iiindeni nmci limit he 
reckoned the law of Rome. 'I'he completr rule and canon 
of a hiyhly organized and civilized loiirty, it estahliilict 
a satisfactoiv lulance hetween eai h nuii'i ru:ht» and hit 
duties, vi'ttinj; their violatii'ii with hied sanctions, and 
layini; down forms of j io,edure which ]o rinit of those 
sanctions being applied with dioernmcnt or their rigour 
rclaied. ()\cr all stood an authority, powerful to protect 
the litc and labour of the invlisidual, pru lent to secure for 
the whole people the full benifit of indisidual efiott. 'I'he 
formulation ol Koiiiaii I,aw was the greatest triumph of the 
ancient ssorUl. In it the Middle Ages had, of lourie, no 
part ; but they have transmitted it to ui. The great 
catadysm of the invasions might caoly have destroyed 
Roman Law when it destroyed the jobtnal sovereignly of 
Rome. l o reawaken, to restore to life, t<z spread it tar and 
wide in everyday use, this was the woik of the Middle z\ges; 
a work So well performed and >o laoing that the Roman 
system remained the common law ol I b rniany down to the 
promulgation of the (icrinan Civil Co.ic of 1900; that it 
governed the south of France till the C ivil Code of 1804 ; 
and inspired elsewhere almost every hgil system of the 
West. In short, the .Middle z\ges themselves were inspired 
by certain general conceptions of Roman Law which were 
only to find their full fruition in the wtjrld of to-day. 

For this wonderful survival we muit at once acknowledge 
a great debt of gratitude to the Middle Ages. Nevertheless, 
the medieval endeavour was simply to take practical advan¬ 
tage of this legal gospel of Rome; in 10 doing they occa¬ 
sionally altered and even falsified it, sometimes from 
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prejudice, sometimes in the process of adapting the law 
of Rome to the new conditions which it was called upon to 
govern. The varying perspicacity of interpreters, the 
requirements of practice, the new and sometimes contra¬ 
dictory aspirations of peoples, all these factors made for 
a partial deviation of medieval Roman Law from the 
historical law of ancient Rome. It follows that what they 
have handed down to us is a Roman Law very far from its 
early purity, complicated and tortured by the efforts of 
medieval thought. To sort out the legal stock-in-trade, 
and to ascertain what it is that modern society owes to 
ancient and what to medieval Roman Law would require 
an analysis somewhat too detailed for such an css.iy as this. 
It will, I believe, be easier and at the same time sufficiently 
accurate to give a general view of the great movement of ideas 
of which Roman Law was at once the axis and the instru¬ 
ment from the downfall of Roman sovereignty to our own 
day. To do so we will investigate three great questions: 
1 . How and when was the renaissance of Roman Law in 
Western Europe brought about, and what has been in 
regard to it the attitude from time to time of scholars and 
practising lawyers? 11 . Which are the great leading con¬ 
ceptions of Rome which struggled to life again in the Middle 
Ages and arc being more fully realized to-day ? III. What 
procedure did the Middle Ages adopt in altering Roman Law 
to meet their needs, and how far can we follow their example? 

I 

I. It u universally recognized that the barbarian invasions 
of the fifth century did not, in Gaul, in Italy, or in Spain, 
destroy the practice of Roman Law. That practice survived 
among the romanized peoples and does not appear even to 
have been attacked by the invaders. In the midst of these 
populations the Barbarians insinuated themselves in ever- 
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increasing numben, mainlining ilieir o»n cusiumi but 
respecting those of their neighbours, which it was the duty 
of the judges to uphold exactly at it had been while the 
lordship of Rome was still effective. 'I his general lurvival 
is a phenomenon of which numerous explanations can lac 
given. First of all, there is the great numerical preponder¬ 
ance of the romani/cd population in comparison with the 
original barbarian influx, a preponderance sshich made 
impossible the absorption of the Rom.in by the barbarian 
element ; then there is the usual method ..I the invasion. 
.As a rule the barbarians who ectablhlied themselves on the 
soil of the I'.mpire came there as auxiliaries forming part 
of the Roman army and subjected, at least at a matter of 
luv, to the Imperial authority: they were mere garrisons 
without te.i‘on for meddling in the iitil lile of the popula¬ 
tions in whotc midst they were stationed, l.ater still, when 
at different dates in different localities the usurpations 
had caused the rejection by the barbarian chiefs of even 
their nominal subjection to the bmpirc, the j ersittence of 
Roman I-aw is explicable, not only by the jcrcsiouily formed 
customs of the diverse races, but also by the inadequacy of 
the barbarian laws, which iverc too rudimentary to regulate 
the much more complex and more actise juristic intercourse 
of the romani/.ed populace. I'hus it comes alsout that even 
the barbarian texts themselves admit the existence through¬ 
out the West of tsvo parallel streams tsf legal activity, a 
Roman and a barbarian stream. Tliit state of affairs lastccl 
several centuries, its duration varying in different regions 
according to the extent of their grrtnani/ation, the impor¬ 
tance of successive barbarian inroads, and even according to 
the changes and chances of political history. In France the 
South long continued to practise Roman I.aw in accordance 
with the Ltx Rumana Viiigtlhfrum, svhile the North more 
rapidly forgot it. In Italy Roman formularies continued in 
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me in spite of the Lombard invasion. Nevertheless, a differ¬ 
ence long obtained between the more germanized valley 
of the I’o and the Romagna or the Matches which were 
less sensitive to barbarian influences. But everywhere the 
populace, Roman by race or culture, was the common prey 
of all the disorders begotten of conquest, blood feuds 
awakened by the helplessness of the judiciary, high-handed 
freebooting of banditti chieftains rebellious against every 
control; and it was impossible that it should pass through 
such an ordeal unscathed. Ultimately in spite of the efforts 
of the Carolingian dynasty to restore civilization, the whole 
Western world, Gallo-Roman and barbarian alike, fell back 
to a stage of social development far behind that of pre- 
barbarian Rome. Roman Law, in those localities where it 
still subsisted, was forced to accommodate itself to the level 
of the general ignorance, was reduced to precepts more and 
more elementary, and, for the majority, ceased even to be 
intelligible. Of specific law there remained only a detritus 
of practice preserved in traditional usage. Continual 
retrogression had reduced popular mentality to the primi¬ 
tive, and forms of social life to the rudimentary: the 
Roman system was no longer the law adapted to their needs 
or their aspirations ; inevitably the crude barbarian concepts 
held the field. From the tenth century the night grew 
darker and the West seemed incapable of drawing benefit 
from its old tics with Rome. 

2. Very soon, however, a reaction set in almost every¬ 
where. The cities, organizing themselves more compactly, 
began to feel a new security behind their walls. The 
national migrations were finished and the peoples of the 
West settled down at last to a sedentary state. Men of 
peace and social order gathered together of their own 
accord and placed themselves under the guidance of the 
lord of some neighbouring castle in order to put a stop 
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even by force to family wjr and to the briRaiuiage of town 
againit town. They were vigilant in maintaining the 
lecurity of the road«, they protected the work of labourert 
and artisans, they fostered production and eachange. The 
West set itself to climb llosvly ba^k up the hill down whiih 
it had so quickly fallen. The return to an organiaed and 
peaceful state of society made possible a renesved under¬ 
standing of the value of ancient discipline; and when 
scholars discovered in ancient manusitipts the laws of Rome, 
of which the very existence had almost been forgotten, the 
admiration ol contemporaries was unreserved and their 
hopes unlimited. Studious youth flocked in crowds to the 
Universities to hear the new gospel read and expounded, and 
returned filled w ith an overflowing enthusiasm. The Co’f ui 
luni of Justinian, like a great wave on an undefended coast, 
seemed likeli to submerge Italy, France, cscii hngland, and 
to wipe out all trace of the ciistotni wlinh the narrosv 
simplicity of the folk-lacvyers had laboriously and often 
clumsily raised. 

This renaissance of Roman I.aw came about first in Italy 
at the beginning of the twelfth century at the University of 
Bologna under a jurisconsult named Irnerius, of whom we 
know very little. He was the head of a school which quickly 
became famous throughout the West. He left equally 
famous diKiplcs, knosvn as ‘ the Four Doctors' Bulgarus, 
Martiuus, L'go, and jacobus, who were summoned, as 
imperial counsel, to sit in the Diet of Roncaglia (1151^) 
by the Ifmperor Frederick Barbarossa. The four dcactors in 
their turn trained up numerous succcssori, and, driven 
onward by apostolic fervour or sometimes by the ups and 
downs of the intestinal squabbles of the little Italian towns 
to which they belonged, these successors went out to carry 
the good tidings, some to France at Rogcrius, Azo, and 
Placentinui, others like Vacariut into England. 
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There his been much discussion ibout the causes and 
character of this renaissance. But it is now settled that it 
was neither so sudden nor so unforeseen as was at one time 
supposed. It was but the harvest of a seed-time dating 
back for nearly a century before. In Italy the memories of 
Rome were more tenaciously held than elsewhere. There 
the compilations of Justinian had been reproduced in more 
numerous manuscripts, having been brought direct into 
the exarchate of Ravenna by the Imperial armies. The 
cities of Lombardy had returned to great commercial 
prosperity and their inhabitants had felt the need of a deeper 
and mure searching study of juristic relations. Already, in 
answer to this demand, law was being taught in the flourish¬ 
ing Universities of Pavia, of Ravenna, and perhaps even 
earlier of Rome. At Pavia the interpreters of Lombard law 
had even essayed to adapt their system to the varied juristic 
needs of an active commercial intercourse.' The restoration 
of Roman Law was only the last and the happiest of these 
efforts. 

From the moment that lawyers applied themselves to 
study the Corpuj lurii of Justinian, they were captivated 
by its twofold superiority of theory and practice. Many 
were the specific solutions which they found there ready 
made, anticipating (even in details) the practical complica¬ 
tions which their own minds were not yet trained to unravel. 
Their admiration was also commanded by the methodical 
way in which each concrete case was reduced to its juristic 

^ The funoua Lanfranc wat bora a( Pavia about a d. too;. He 
taught there for aonte time and afterwardi went to France, where he 
founded the abbey of Brc, in Normandy, which rapidly became a great 
centre of learning, counting among it« acholara Saint Anselm, Wo of 
Chartrea, and the future Pope Alexander II. After \Siiliam'i Coa<)uest 
of England Lanfranc was chosen Archbishop of Canterbury in 
and it was he who brought to England the first fruitful seeds of Italian 
juristic thoughL 
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essentials, and was ranged in the categnrv or under the aegis 
of some commanding principle, whilst this principle itself 
was seen to be but the apjdivation of a more exalted and 
more general truth. What a gull scparatcil this harmonious, 
logical procession of ideas from the isolated, disconnected, 
and apparently arbiirarv solutions width were all that even 
the most advanced of the barbatiaii iodes loiild shosv ! 
To crown all, these great principles ihetifelses were found 
to be closely allied with the moial coiueptions, the accept¬ 
ance of whic h the Church had during twelve c iiituiies been 
striving to sec lire against a welter o| physical lotc'e. Such, 
for instance, was the notion ot ecpnlyon which the earliest 
glossators argued at such length: such was that id' the 
natural equality of all men which Justinioi taught in spite 
id’ the harsh fact of slavery: such again was that ol the 
sovereignty ot the people to which impeiial oinnipoteme 
had at least paid lip-sersice. To conclude, each man found 
in the law- of Justinian his varying nicds and aspirations 
satisfied without altering the solidity of its otgani/ation or 
the fair hierarchy of social orders which it cstal li'lics. 

The first attitude of scholars brought face to face with 
these written monuments was one of devotion. I'licy must 
search them and Inow them; and to this search they 
brought an unbounded faith w-hn h refused to admit in the 
imperial handiwutk the posi.iilily of either tailing or 
contradiction. Hence the abundant wealth of purely 
explanatory literature; of gloSKS lust grammatical and then 
juristic ; of * continuations' or rttum/t of whole titles 
which, when joined together, became the ; of 

juatsUoms attempting to reconcile the conitaclii tions of 
various Roman texts or later to solve a diffic ult case not 
expressly foreseen. Of all this mighty effort of interpreta¬ 
tion and reconciliation achieved by the ‘ school of the 
glossators ’ the results were condensed during the first half 
sl.'j I b 
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of the thirteenth century into the ‘ Great Gloss of Accur- 
sius Such was its success that in certain towns, and even 
at times in University teaching, it usurped the place and the 
authority of Justinian. 

During this century and a half the authority of Roman 
Law was so universally accepted that ancient usages and 
municipal statutes were lost in the flood, and lawyers could 
hardly think of reserving for them even the smallest corner 
in their daily practice. Nevertheless, the day came when 
a halt was called; towards the middle of the thirteenth 
century enthusiasm calmed down. The glossators, for all 
their good intentions, had singularly complicated the legal 
system even of Justinian, and had too often made of it a 
stumbling-block for the common people who were ignorant 
and without advice and had no instinctive tradition to 
teach them how to meet the many requirements of the 
Roman Law. Moreover, in daily use the classical doctrines 
sometimes did violence to the popular conscience; for 
traditional conceptions (notably concerning the government 
of the family, succession, the property relations of husband 
and wife) and traditional procedure were very different 
from the conceptions and practices of Rome. Insensibly 
therefore, first in France, afterwards in Italy following the 
example of France, the popular will revolted and insisted 
on a respect for local usage. A complete theory was accord¬ 
ingly elaborated of the patt which should be played and 
the legal force which should be wielded by custom; ‘ and 

' The theory of the euihority allowed to cuilom by the eistliani, and 
itUI more the evolution of that theory, are too complicated to be dealt 
with in luch a paper ai thii. The iloeaatora did not deny the legal 
authority of cuttom f but to reconcile the texta of the Digest which 
support it with the legitlative omnipotence delegated to the Emperor 
by the people which finds expression in Justinian, they postulated for 
the validity of custom an Imperial grant (express, at first; afterwards 
implied) of legislative authority. It it only the post-glossators who 
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even Roman rules \scrc inurprcicd in 4 more attractive 
spirit and with more concession to j'*opular i^n<*rancc. In 
England the movement amounted almost to an expulsion 
i*f the Civil I.aw. At the same time, its dot tors were lanied 
along hy the great schohxtu tide whiclj was setting in 
favour of constructive and tendeti to disregard the 

strict letter atwl to rally more to the prmi iple which could 
be extracted tr^un it. This pjin.rple they wmld enlarge 
and even nw'drlv so j< to al'sorh into it cu'tomary concep¬ 
tions, and to provide sanction for practices sprung of new- 
toiind nc(«i'. Morccir, honi the iniildle <>f the twelfth 
century alongdde the Civil Law atul teat lung in the same 
schools, the Church had worked out a new jurisprudence 
whose purpose was to comment <-n and to cx| .»nd the new 
compilations of its confessors an«i piiutilis an»i to provide 
lor the action of its special courts. 'Dus was the Canon Law, 
sprung like the Civil Law from Roman ‘ouT'cs, but from 
biblical and sacred origins as well Its legislation extended 
in part over the same ground as the s)stem of Jiminian, 
was inspired hy the purest Chintunity, and made the same 
unvarying and universal claim to tlie alh'gi.,mr of all 
Christendom. I'he cisiliani (<aihl not p<»SMhly ignore this 
great movement of juri'prudcn* e , indeed they Ircqucntly 
iwk part in it, just as the canonists aho w^uked in comert 
ssith them at the modificati -n of Roman secular laws. 
Obviously, the reciprocal influence of the two lyitrms on 
one another was incvit.*Mc. 

All these new elements gave to the expounding of the law 
a new direction and called to birth a new Kh<xd, that of tlic 
dialecticiaot, which closed and supplanted that of the 

detsied the occoMiy for luch a frant dencfd cuitom from juris* 
dietioo sUowiflf that cuitona, !ik^ junsdiction, cooJd ac<^uir« vahdsty hy 
presenpuoa. Betta, Sivfui dt! dtrvu lu'.tiiwj, i, pp 4^^ and foil., 497 
and foil, i 
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glcMators. Beginning in France during the second half of 
the thirteenth century, its earliest representative was James 
of Revigny, bishop of Verdun, followed by Peter of Bcllc- 
perche, dean of the chapter of Notre-Dame of Paris, after¬ 
wards bishop of Auxcrrc and chancellor of the King of 
France. 'I'hc principal representatives of this school among 
us are all Churchmen. By Cynus of Pistoia the school uas 
carried into Italy, which it conquered; it attained its 
highest eminence with an Italian jurisconsult of the first 
half of the fourteenth century, Bartoliis ot Sassoferrato. 
Throughout the West, Bartolus achieved a fame comparable 
to that which a century earlier had belonged to . 4 ccursius, 
and left many disciples, of whom the most celebrated, 
Baldus, died early in the fifteenth century. This school 
was characteri/.cd both by its spirit of ctsmpromise with 
local and canon law ami by its constructive dogmatism. 
It would use a logical formula at one moment to press to 
extremes principles svhkh the sagacity of the ancient juris¬ 
consults moderated by others acting in an <ippositc direction; 
at another to build up modern and customary ideas on 
a Roman foundation. 

The doctrinal results of this new oiicntation of Roman 
Law were in unison with certain well-known historical 
events. In France, for example, the monarchy was gnwving 
stronger and at the close of the twelfth and beginning of the 
thirteenth century (Bouvines, latq) had cast oti the sway 
of the German Emperor. Nevertheless, in the eyes of the 
Romanists it was simply a local sosereignty legally sub¬ 
ordinate to and contrasted with the Emperor, the principal 
characteristic of whose ovcrlordship was (in abstract theory) 
that it knesv no bounds. Long ages were needed to reduce 
this abstract supremacy over all Christendom to a harmless 
historical survival. Small svonder that the kings of France 
looked with some favour on the assertion before their 
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(ribunili of local custom to tlic prcjuJicc of that Roman 
Law which savoured of the Kmperor. liiiicc.!, in alliance 
'.sith the papacy they showed their hand iiiil nn ic ,!eaily 
in' measures discourayinp the spread ol Roman Law teai hinj;. 
Although, theretore, dunnu the thirteenth senturv there 
was reason to fear that in Noiilurn as in Southern France 
the legislation of Justinian might stillc ti.r einting growth 
of custom, in the (oiirleenih, on the soiitijtv, the South 
alone remainc,! suhje, t, and in the North jintmian wa» 
reduced to the role of auailiary or supplenietit il law, of 
written reason suggesting a solution when tustoni does not 
dictate one. Hence the great disisn.n of Frame into the 
territories of ssritten and those of eustomatv law. 

'Fhis was the outward and visible lesult. In -.tile to Roman 
Law and in hantiony with the lihi ratmii of the nioiiatshy 
from Roman imperial suzerainty. Hut there was another 
and contrary result svhich illiisiratis the high degree of 
legal acumen alrcaiiy develop..I in Iran. e. 'Fhe juris¬ 
consults of the .North had all been hroiiglit up in the o head 
of Roman Law, Custom was ftuid, unxitain, cotitia- 
dictory ; it had never passed through tlie erm ihle of a pto- 
mulgation in writing or been refined by ahstiact juris¬ 
prudence, Incvitaiile comparitons must daily have shown 
the technical superiority of the C'lvtl Law with its tabulated 
rules and fine distim si..ns; at witness IhMitc illcr, wlm in the 
fourteenth century and in Northern France itigmati/ci 
the customary law at ‘ hateful ', and, though he admits its 
sway, packs his study of it with undngui'rd I otrowingi of 
Roman rules. Our custumals tell the tame tale: the 
customary law, though officially victori' us, romani/es more 
than ever before. At the same time and on the other hand 
by its resistance to the civilians in matters of deep-seated 
popular sentiment, custom becomes conKious of itself and 
is stripped of all but its irreducible essence. In the four- 
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tccnth and fifteenth centuries their Roman legal education 
has taught our customary jurists habits of mind to which 
their predecessors were strangers; habits of exactitude, of 
steadfastness, and of rigorous logic in the handling of 
custom. They strive, sometimes even with the open 
assistance of the civilians, to grasp the Proteus of custom 
and pave the way for its codification. Such a work could 
not be accomplished without large borrowings from Roman 
Law, and many were the embryo principles of custom which 
had to be abandoned in favour of their Roman rivals. 
Roman influence, then, becomes more difficult to disentangle 
from the mass; since it is exerted not oply on the solutions 
adopted but on the whole spirit of their application. 

In England no part of the realm was in direct contact 
svith Italy; the juristic unity of the whole country was 
maintained ; and the romanist influence was only felt, as it 
was in the North of France, by the channel of customary 
jurists of whom Bracton was the most authoritative. Eng¬ 
land, also, escaped much more quickly, the cycle of Roman 
influence ending in the course of the fourteenth century. 
The systematic abstractions of Roman Law had from the 
very outset bewildered English practitioners. For this very 
reason they had begun by rejecting the absolute ‘ dominium ’ 
of the Romans (imported by Vacarius the glossator of 
Bologna) and had established their real property on the 
foundation of the purely relative protection afforded by the 
Assizes of Henry IL* As the years went by consecrating 

* Henry U's sdviien, notably Glanvill anJ the chancellor Becket, 
wert thoroughly inrbued with Roman jurisprudence, and the aatitea 
framed at their instance ate no tirangcri to Roman technique. The 
affiliatioii of the Aaaise of Novel Diaaetaio to the /rurrjutum Vnd* Ft 
through the canonist Wcrio 5^ii, and perhaps also that of Mort Dan* 
ceeter to ^Morurn Bomorum . are very probable. Nevertheleea, tt ta 
bcontcatable that the Aaaiaee, descendants though they be of the 
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and developing this Royal Law of Assiic, the influrnce of 
Roman Law was slitlcd. But it reappraiL-d even in the 
course of the thirteenth century when the triumph of the 
Law of Assircs ivas complete. Freehold hating henceforth 
its protective sanctions, it was fotind neiessary also to 
protect certain existing tenanucs at will, iritain leiuirei of 
less dignity than real property, and certain slultel intcrestl 
in possession less than those of tlie proptietors ssho etijoyed 
the protection of the Assi/e. For this the lisihan theory 
of possession furnislied the matriials : tl.e 'astion of 
trespass’ takes out tl.ouglits haik to the komati iiiterdicls. 
But though its Roman athliatioii is prol aide, it is tiesertlie- 
less uncertain ; and though the csolutioii in Fnglaml of teal 
and personal property hdlows a curse similar to that out¬ 
lined at Rome hs ‘ dominium ', ' |oss»ssio in hoiui ', and 
‘ possesiio ', Fnglish Law preserves in this alvi a iharaiter 
all its own. Finally, the si lu-o] of the dialestii ians, as a Ss liiMil 
of law, had, properly speaking, no appreuahle influence 
in England. It is from Aro and the scIiik'I of Bologna 
that Bracton and his successors draw their inspiration. 
The fourteenth century was an unpropiiious lime for 
juristic speculation ; ami the Fngland of the fifteenth 
century turns its thoughts inward and becomes more and 
more estranged from the Continent and from Roman Law. 

It it extremely probable that the gieat wave of Roman 
Law which overflowed Fngland in the twelfth and thirieenth 
centuries reached Scotland almost immediately. True, it 
svas not till the flftccnili and sixtcenih centuries that 
Roman Law took tixit there to vigorously as to remain even 
to this day one of the most fertile soutcei of Scots law. 
But in the fourteenth century appeared Scotland's earliest 
juristic manual, the Rtfitam Mtunaun, whi- h is little more 

Rom^n tbtory of poft*o»*>on, rftultfd in <)'>r ovtrxbro* and di»u»c 
of th« Romaa ttruclurc of aSaolutc dumtntum »• from potacoMocu 
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than an adaptation of the famous fraclalus ie legibus el 
eonsuetudinibus regni Angliae of Glanvill; and Glanvill's 
intimacy with Roman ideas is undeniable. In the twelfth 
century Robert, Bishop of St. Andrews, with the assent of 
King David I, promulgated to his clergy the Exceptionei 
EccUiiaiticarum Regularum, the parentage of which has 
been traced by recent scholarship to the Decretum of Yvo 
of Chartres. 

From the first, Italy in general readily accepted the 
doctrine of the earliest glossators. To an even greater 
extent than in the South of France, popular usages were 
already strongly impregnated with Roman Law and even 
the Lombard element in them had already been transformed. 
Nevertheless, this must have cost the Italians an effort, since 
the Roman Law consecrated among them the supremacy 
of the getmanic Emperor. The fall of Frederick II terminat¬ 
ing this supremacy could not fail to be favourable to civilian 
influence, the more so that henceforth the enemy whom the 
Italian republics had to fear was no longer the Emperor 
but the Pope, against whom the Civil Law provided a bul¬ 
wark. On the other hand, the growing commercial pros¬ 
perity of the cities, and the rivalries between them accen¬ 
tuated the longing of single cities for juristic autonomy, 
for an individualism which the unitary principle of Roman 
Law could not satisfy. Hence originate numerous local 
statutes corresponding to the French custumals, which 
without rejecting the Roman Law as a common legal 
background step in between it and the people and render its 
application somewhat more distant. We have already 
mentioned the complaisance of the new school of the 
dialecticians with regard to these statutes; and it is well 
known that Bartolus even took a leading part in elaborating 
the famous ‘ Statute Theory’ which resulted in the accept¬ 
ance of rules permitting in certain cases the authority of 
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Statutes to transcend the limits of civic territorial sove¬ 
reignty and thereby to place a check on the common law of 
Rome. But, just as in France though even more noticeahly, 
the Roman influence was carried on hy the romaniiation 
of the Statutes (Balduinus at Cienoa, IJJ9 ; Paul de Castro 
at Florence, 1415!. 

The influence of the dialectiiians or Barlolists pre¬ 
dominated in Frame and in Italy until the 'isieenth century, 
when it fell under the attack i>t the hi'toric al n hool of whic h 
sve shall shortly speak. Hut fust it cvill he well to mention 
one rif the latest lomjiiests of this school, namely (lermany, 
where it held sway till the nineteenth, we may even say till 
the dawn of the twentieth century, 

W'c might perhaps have eaj'ec ted to find (iermany among 
the carlievt and sj eediest comjuevts of the Roman rmaiimiKt. 
The doctrine of the civilians reconstructed the imperial 
omni|'oicncc to the profit of the (ietman nation, which 
appeared as the inccessor ot Rome and claimed title to 
bring under her sceptre all Rome's ancient territories. 
This was definitely the prctensi(<n of Frederick Uarhatossa 
at the Diet of Roticaglia, where, seatc d in his eontiilorium 
and surrounded hy the four cioctors c,f Bologna, he added 
two ‘ authentics ’ to the ancient laws of Justinian. .S’ever- 
thelcss, Germany’s first attiiule was 'inc of resistante. 
Perhaps because the German folk was 'iill too far removed 
by the savagery of its manners from rice full refinements of 
Roman Law ; perhaps because in the unending strife of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries Roman Law appeared 
as the banner of that domineering foreign civiluation which 
was made such a grievance against the Hohenstaufen; 
in any case there it no trace of Roman influence in the 
Mirrtr ef Saxony (1215) and very little in the Mtrttr of 
Saabia (1275). Moreover, both in political life and in 
private affairs the conception of pcrsccnal law was very 
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firmly and very widely held in Germany; the right, that is, 
of every man to live the law of his homeland, and even the 
law of his own social class, and to refuse obedience to any 
common discipline. This piecemeal tendency to individual 
autonomy brought about the eclipse of the Empire during 
the interregnum and the growth of a large crop of local 
independent legal systems in direct conflict with Roman 
unity. Civil Law was not entirely unknown, for the four¬ 
teenth and fifteenth centuries are marked in Germany by 
numerous little treatises which institute a frequent com¬ 
parison between Roman imperial law and municipal usages. 
Rejected though it might be, its influence was none the less 
present. Add to this diversity of laws the multiplicity of 
jurisdictions each upholding the independence of its own 
jurisprudence, and we shall understand the chans which 
was Germany in the fifteenth century. The remedy 
came from the very virulence of the disease. Commerce 
developed in Germany between city and city and held out 
its hands beyond the borders of Germany to the cities of 
Italy, France, Flanders, and elsewhere : men were forced 
of necessity to erect by common consent superior courts of 
intercommunal justice capable of rising above local diver¬ 
gences of legislation and of judging by the light of a common 
law of their own making. The groundwork was provided 
by the manuals of Roman Law in vogue at the universities 
which Italian jurists founded in Germany at this tinae; 
and some of these manuals enjoyed for this very reason an 
astonishingly wide popularity. At the tame time in the 
most widely discussed cases, the practice grew up of an 
official submission of the issue to the masters of the univer¬ 
sities for the opinion which they alone were competent to 
base upon broad reasons of equity. Bartolus provided an 
inexhaustible mine of solutions couched in peremptory 
form. Thus by its own excellence, by the fame of its 
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interpreten, and without any definite Icpidativc acceptance, 
Roman l.aw met the univcraally admitted need tor a common 
rule and dowly hut surely conquered a country which at the 
outset had heeii inditlerent and even hostile, 'The crown 
and summit of this conquest was the fioindation in the 
sixteenth century of the linpi rial Court of [ustice. This 
made the R(sm.m l.aw the soinmon law of all (letmanv 
a position whi'h it held dosvn to the proniulKation of the 
ImpiTial Cnil Code in tq> . I'tue that little hy little 
durinj; theae four ceiiiuriei us donum ssai cin uinx iihed 
by various roval ciides issued in the dtfirrent linydomi; 
but until lc)oo the Roman l.asv was admiitedlv superior to 
these. Besides, svhat (iermany fidlossed seas n<it the Roman 
l.asv of Justinian but the lasv inletprcted and tranimofjiifted 
by the Bartolius. In Oermany, its latest conquest, that 
celebrate,! sihool continued to flourish long after the rest 
of Europe had deserted it for the histoiiial sthtHil : of this 
we must now iiseal:. 

In the sixteenth century, as is well knosvn, writcrn 
Europe as a whole turned with ciiihuuaim to j agan anti¬ 
quity. The happy outiome of a number of accidcnti had 
been to render possible the dirc> t study of ancient tests; 
and men were alive to the mental 'i]ualor of preceding 
centuries and to the way in which the real facts of antiquity 
had been misunderstood by i. h .lastic philosophy and 
religious prejudice. Youth and confidence were the order 
of the day ; and in the glamour of (lieece and Rome reason 
and liberty of thought were born anew. Learning was 
light-hearted, brave, and youthful, totally wiihfiut rcircrcnce 
for the recent past : the leading strings of tradition were 
thrown away : nothing was left unquestioned. How could 
the Dialecticians survive such a mutiny with their abstruse 
involutions, their great piles of rul 1 iih and puciilitietf 
For there is no denying that the jurists of this Khcxil gave 
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openings for criticism. Their desire to reconcile every 
contradiction, and to find Roman authority for practical 
solutions the reverse of Roman led to childish hair-splitting 
and great doctrinal uncertainty. They had covered the 
Roman texts with a parasitic vegetation so luxuriant as to 
alter their whole aspect. It is easy to understand the holy 
zeal with which the humanists set about the destruction of 
this sacrilege, and the renown achieved by those (of whom, 
in France, Cujas is the cliicf) who made it their life’s work 
to restore the Roman compilations to their original purity. 
But from our present point of view the important fact is that 
the humanists in their single-minded restoration of the old 
Roman Law in its classical framework have finally banished 
it from the present to the everlasting calm of the past. 
They saved it from the distortions of everyday life and 
practice ; but they made of it for the future no more than 
a frigid work of art with no effective influence beyond that 
which a cultured mind may feel by the contemplation of an 
artistic harmony. The humanists, one might almost say, 
ended the popular destiny of Roman Law in the West. 

Nevertheless, at first the success of the humanists was 
more apparent and resounding than deep or real. The hold 
of the Bartolists and of the glossators generally over the 
jurisprudence of the West was so close that the humanists 
themselves did not even think of pushing their doctrine to 
extremes. For nearly three centuries they claimed for the 
Civil Law, exactly as the Bartolists had done, a domain of 
general daily use. Not till the nineteenth centuiy, hardly 
till the latter part of that century, did the humanist reform 
lead to its full results. Thus in the ‘ written law ’ territories 
of France it was not the Roman Law of Cujas which was 
held to be binding. Legal practice maintained its old 
habits of compromise and continued to approximate, with 
or without the aid of the revised Roman texts, to the 
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wluthms aJoj'ii'J in tlic noi),’}il'ourini* tiy !rtiiinrics. 

The only cfict.; of the nn^jNSincr s\as to r\tjHi»lj i dis¬ 
tinction hetwern written Uw Jind Konuii I.aw. In the 
customary tcriilorics the inlluriur ct R«.nun l,aw was fell 
in two ilifftrenT ways. ‘The K'rcat juii-'ts, Dumoulin, 
il’Argentrc, C’hoyin, I.ei^run, l'«>thicr, were worthy iunr»- 
$ors of the afu lent *f„.unui . in vinrN'ivc nliin'ns «»! the 
customs and in their own inierpn tatn-n their art was shown 
in );ui.!in,’ < noorn *‘0 the T>*ail mari<d out hv tlic f’fcat 
Roman '•i^'ni Ov. ‘I'lo v treed it lr< 'i; ]« ial | ri uliaiitics, 
and aiientuited i:s o-mmon tend, h ks, |'a\in^; the way 
for the liioon -'t all the iuM* r!iv m .4 unitid nati'-nal law. 
^«4ondly. tor lask 4>f commentary im the varying; h-ial 
cust-un'', li.\\rrs were (om|ell«vi to tali ha*^ 4in Rjiman 
I.aw m Its i^re.it luru imn of Miyi'lenu nlars law or * vsntren 
rcas4in * : naiural diiruictue made them h-ith to >;ivc up 
the help <>( the Ktcat j'ast. It was o.'iiv \rjy ^railually that 
the clal-or.it:on of c«>mm‘»n pin.ijlt^ fiom a tonvrrf?in^ 
interpretation made it p^-'^MMe lor the boldest anvmp them 
to appeal i'» a ‘ i ust4>mary 4ommon Inv ’ rathe r tloin tt» the 
‘ supplementary ’ Cisil I.avv. 'I’liis was due t*) the impa* t 
of the French Revolution. 

Moreover, this ‘ written reason ' of Roman i.aw wai 
a conccpti«m very ch-sc to the natural law whnh wai the 
pride of the ciphlcenth-ccntuf) | hi! >topheri throughout 
Kuropc. Now that the stru t leitf r the law wa* n<i longer 
held binding, it was easier to )<iok u| on it ai a lo- lal ideal. 
To imitate the classical Jcmocraciet, at the revolutionary 
thinkers conceived them, and to rital lidi the sway of 
universal reason : with these aims in view the French 
Revolution proi'laimcd the great prinuplcs on whii h modern 
locictiet rest— K>mc at least of which arc (as we shall thow) 
a legacy from R'»man I.aw. 
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II 

Let U8 endeavour to disentangle the main conceptions of 
public and private law which the Middle Ages borrowed 
from Rome and have handed down to us; and first 01 
public law. A bird’s-eye view of modern public law in the 
West will throw into prominence, among others, three great 
governing principles. These are : (i) the idea of the State, 
(ii) the idea of national sovereignty, (iii) the aspiration 
towards an international polity. Let us examine the debt 
of these conceptions to Rome, taking the two first together 
since they are joined together in the same classical texts, 
while the third is more widely scattered. 

A. First, in the Roman world there was never any doubt 
that the source of all public authority was the people. 
The people alone had the right to make laws and to issue 
commands; it alone could defend the interests of the citj. 
The people is fully conscious of this supremacy and mani¬ 
fests it by taking an active part in the civic life in its assem¬ 
blies, in its public festivals, and in the army. The whole- 
public law is based on this notion of popular sovereignty. 

Secondly, the organ of the people is the Roman State, the 
rtipublica. Composed of all the citi/ens, the uspublita is 
nevertheless above them all, superior to each individual in 
just that measure that the safety of all is more important 
than the safety of one. It is invested with an unlimited 
authority over the individual and the power to exact from 
him the sacrifice of his personal interests, and even of his 
life. The social discipline thus imposed on all citizens is 
one of the most valuable achievements of the ancient world. 
The Roman State vs as at bottom only the Citygrown larger, 
the organ of collective defence against the world outside. 
Born of the difficulties of life in a petty town standing 
alone in the midst of a frequently hostile countryside, it 
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reuined the ume itamp even after it had grown to the 
furtheat extension of the Empire. Thi» absolute authority 
of the State is ai noticeable in the late Empire at under the 
kings. It is this alone which can saddle a man for life with 
the duties of a turtalii even against his own wishes, and 
makes possible the kind of state sinialism which we meet 
with after Diocletian. 

Thirdly, the last in this train of iiieas which rule the 
public life of Rome is the delegation of the posyer of the 
State to civil servants entrusted with its exen ise. The 
civil servant wields the powers assigned him not in hit own 
name but in that of the State of svhich he it only the pro¬ 
visional incarnation. T«o consequences follow. First, the 
civil servant partakes ol the majesty of the rt'fulUta : thus 
the Emperor becomes an absolute master tiom the moment 
that the Imperial power is confided to him, and the Lfx 
lulia Mjifilalii is extended to (I'ntempts of the Emiseror 
or his images. On the other hand, the civil servant's 
authority belongs not to his penon but to hit office. He 
has no right to transmit it to hit heirs, nor is he allowed to 
extract from it profit for himself as from his private pro¬ 
perty. He can only wield it for the interest of all and in 
the name of all. 

The doctrine of the delegation of pcasver by the people to 
the Emperor subsists even in the later Empire. Neverthe¬ 
less, we mutt admit that in the prac tice of Imperial authority, 
eastern influences had mingled at this epoch a personal 
element with the old Roman traditions. Thus it established 
the hereditary transmission of the throne; and the privy 
purse of the Emperor, the ‘ fitcut ’, absorbs the public 
sreatory of the Roman State, the ‘ aerarium ’. But these 
deviations were without Kriout doctrbal contequcncct. 

The whole public system of Rome broke down in the 
cotarse of the invasions. The invaders, grouped in families. 
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in tribci, or io lemi-nomad bands, knew nothing of the 
abitract territorial city of the Roman world. The tie 
which bound them together was essentially personal and 
private. The company follows its chieftain, trusting him 
to long as he is successful in his campaigns, scattering on ins 
death or defeat; but attached to him only by the bond of 
a personal oath. The chieftains themselves join the following 
of a more powerful chief to whom they swear fidelity for 
themselves and their men. The king is only the chief of 
a greater host, a character which he retains in France for 
long centuries and in Germany longer still. On this founda¬ 
tion of personal fealty rests the feudal regime which governed 
all Europe till the nineteenth century. Of this barbarian 
conception, we may say, arc sprung those royal houses which 
still exist in western Europe; allegiance and fealty to 
a dynasty embody a mystic sentiment of love for the person 
of the Sovereign regarded partly as the representative of the 
state of which he is the head but still more as the incarnation 
of a powerful ancestral protector and lord. 

But the abstract conception of the Roman State reappears 
from the first moment of the renaissance of Roman Law. 
The minds of men had been made ready for it by the 
ceaseless efforts of the Church, which, although it had never 
appealed to the lay idea of public interest, had nevertheless 
endeavoured to wean the king or chief little by little from 
selfish desires by insisting on the duties and responsibilities 
of his office before God. It inculcated the duty to uphold 
the reign of peace among men, to make wide the bounds of 
justice and equity, to protect the weak, and to ensure the 
practice of charity and love between neighbours. The 
form was different but the substance was the same, namely, 
to make of the king the servant of the public interest, the 
Tfif'kUift. For this tendency Justinian’s teats provided 
1 stronger and more caact foundation ; a fragment from the 
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inttitutes of Ulpiin, which it reproduced twice over by 
Justinun (/nrt. i. 2.6, and />. i. 4. I. i,pr.),wji the itarting- 
pi^int of all Romanist doctrine frt»nt the twelfth century. 
It runs thus, ‘ The prince’s decision has the force of law; 
inasmuch as by the royal law j'assed coiuernmR his authoiiiy 
rhe people has invesied him svilh the whole of its imn 
authority and power’. Two phases of consliliilional 
doctrine arc here reconciled tc'pciher by the jurists of the 
classical pcricnl without disiiiipiiishiii)' their historical 
succession. The first proclaims the principle of pipular 
Sovereignty ; the ripht to coniiiuiid and therefore the ripht 
to make law belonj; to the people alone. This printij’lc tall 
be traced back to the earliest period in Roman history when 
the government cef the ciiy was made iiji of two distinct 
but allied pans, people and falrti. Fiom ihis distintiion 
and this commeen sovereijjnty derives ihe celebrated formula 
b.P.O-R- {S/njtui popttluitjue Rornttnu') which was [dated at 
the head cit all cctficial acts. In the later Umpire ('opular 
Sovereignty has disapi'eatcd : its [ lace has been taken by 
the imperial will. Heme the second principle which 
IMpian gives us: that which the prime hat declared to la- 
his pleasure has the force of law, Hccwcver, the new prin¬ 
ciple of imperial *ccvcreignty was not in the eyes of the 
jurists incompatible with its foiciuiinei, the toveteigmy 
of the people; they ciplaincci the omnipotence of the 
Emperor by saying that the Emperor had received from the 
people the delegaticm cif that loveietgnty which properly 
belonged to it ahme. 'I'his delegaticm had been made by 
a Ux regia pasted at the entry into office of each succeeding 
Emperor. Actually, the formality cd the Ux regia had 
disappeared in the later Empire. The Emperccr was absolute: 
true, but that was the natural cccnsequence of the popular 
sovereignty of which he was the incarnation. Popular 
sovereignty ; delegation thereof to the Emperor ; imperial 
»»71 C C 
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or royal abtolutism : luch are the problems which Ulpian’t 
text raises, and the solution which he gives them reconciles 
the ancient constitutional principles of Rome with the state 
of affairs introduced by the Empire. From the tsvelfth 
century onwards this text gave rise to ceaseless discussion 
among civilians and canonists alike. Oddly enough, it was 
the idea, first and foremost, of popular superiority over 
king or emperor which fascinated the minds of the majority 
of medieval thinkers from William of Auvergne, St. Thomas 
Aquinas, Bartolus or Dante down to Hotman, Althusius, or 
Hubert Languct. The religious wars of the sixteenth 
century made plain the dangers of extreme democratic- 
doctrines and inclined men’s minds towards the other aspect 
of the problem, namely, the absolute power of the Emperor. 
Then the old theory of a delegation by the people to the 
Emperor or king, a delegation henceforth deemed irre¬ 
vocable, was used to justify the exaltation of despotism as, 
for instance, by Hobbes. At last, when in the eighteenth 
century the defences of royal absolutism arc breached. 
Rousseau has but to proclaim the popular sovereigntv 
inalienable and to give a new turn to the idea of delegation 
rendering the royal power limited, permissive, and revocable. 
All these various and (some might say) conflicting con¬ 
clusions are drawn from the text of Ulpian inflected to 
meet the varying political circumstances out of which they 
arose : they are all, that is to say, of Roman origin. 

B. Rome gave the world the ideal of universality and 
brought the tame to fruition in her legal system. This was 
brilliantly shown by the great German civilian. Von Ihcring, 
more than fifty years ago. Other cities of classical times 
were devoted to the narrowest parochialism. From the 
time of her great conquests onwards, the genius of Rome 
was exhibited in resistance to this tendency; the brought 
together under her aegis thousands of cities united in a tingle 
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bond of peaceful progress and mutual respect: bp regular 
slow steps she led up to the same degree of civiliratiun men 
of widely different race : the satisfied loeal peculiarities at 
the same time that she exalted the tram npinmon to all 
humanity. With the whole Inown world subje, ted to her 
laws she went far towards realizing the dream of a univeiul 
rule of equality over all the ra^es of tnanlind. flitioianity 
has only spiritualized the ideal win. h Rome inaugurated. 

The (jcrmanic invasions broke u)’ this unity, and on the 
Roman soil sprang up a whole fon st of peitv l...al sove¬ 
reignties jealous ot their autonomy an.l in a perpetual state 
of war and brigandage one against another, Hut their 
peoples cherished the memory of the golden age of the gn at 
ru.v A’cmt.rit.r ; and endeasoured with the ai.l oj ihe Chur.h 
to restore it fust as the Roman l.iii| ire ol the West under 
f'hatlomagne, and afterwards as th. Holy Roman |•.mplre. 
.''tuhborn tans, hinvever, would no; sii! lint to im h a con¬ 
struction, and the Cicrmanic binpiie was universal only in 
dreams. The national kingdoms io e again.t us pietrii'ioni 
and threw off all subordination ; and, tlo better to unite 
their jarring but teson. liable elrnor.is isithin, laid stress 
upon everything that divide .1 them l.o m the world without. 
•Among men inspired with the lust of lonqurst an.l plunder 
a dominion built upem force without ihe cement ofcccmmon 
ssmpathies is indec.i a hou«e i.l . atdc 

With less noise but more eth.t than the Holy R<uiian 
Kmpire, Roman I.aw in the Mi l i!e Ag>i filled the pa'i of 
an international unifsing agent. I)y the worhf sside eompas* 
alike of its moral authcuity and of its practical application 
it achieved an influence comparable to that of Chriitianity 
itself, appealing to and ensuring their willing acceptance ejf 
the ume ideas of equity and to: lal justice, of diKiplinc and 
administrative order. It inclined them to see their tcmpejtal 
intereiii in the ume light and brought them together in 
C C 2 
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the bond of a common civilization. Overstepping state 
frontiers, it united scholars in a great commonwealth of 
thought governed by the memory and the law of Rome, 
a commonwealth whose horizon was world-wide. The 
universities were open to all who hungered for learning ami 
were filled with all the peoples of the earth. In them 
affinities of language, of race, of feeling, unknown or long 
forgotten, were discovered or renewed ; and those who went 
forth from them carried the good seed back to their homes. 
The renaissance of Roman Law in the twelfth century is the 
first and foremost glory of the universities. 

We have said how numerous they were throughout the 
countries which had formed the Roman Kmpirc. In the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries they become more hu d 
and more national: from our present point of view, there 
is a set-back brought about by wars and devastations and 
the return of local jealousy. The second renaissance, that 
of the sixteenth century, restores to the rejuvenated Civil 
Law its universal appeal. More than ever, the scholars of 
all nations arc bound in a single brotherhood. By them are 
built those dreams of unity, of the universal republic, 
which haunted the vision of the eighteenth century, which 
fired the generous enthusiasms of the French Revolution, 
and have at last taken bodily form, from the anguish of the 
last great war, in the League of Nations. Submerged in the 
(lerman flood, the Roman seed has nevertheless taken root, 
and to-day is struggling to bloom : to give mankind the 
freedom of the p<i,v Romanj instead of tyrannical strife. 

This longing for unity engendered among the nations 
by the idea of Rome, yet found its quickest and fullest 
development in the internal life of certain countries. This 
was specially marked in France, where during the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries the educated clasMS of the different 
provinces were being drawn ever closer together by the 
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intercourse of common universities, and where the royal 
house called to its councils the intellectual pick of every 
province and sent them forth a^*jin as its representative* 
in the government of the whole country, 'rhe national 
wars of the fourteenth and fifteenth cmturic* brought the 
most distant provinces together in tlic lace of a common 
danger- from the siitcenth tcmury <*nwarJi the alwirait 
unqualified conccpticJii o| the rfipul-ln-j was held in high 
honour by our legislators; aiui the late Homan I'lnpirc 
became the model for a central Inircaukratv grovMiig ever 
stronger and controlling more and more tomplrtrly the 
social life of the provinces. I'ndrr Irarun I the Chancellor 
Duprat brought to I 'omt llic re} m'' rntaiivr* the C.ivil 
I,aw Faculty of the Cniver^ity ol 'Foulousc ■ the ab*oltiic 
monarchy which they inaugurated was to g«i foiward in the 
footsteps of the Roman State and to I’ring about that 
centralization which the Rcv<.lution.iry leailcr*, int(»iitatrd 
with the strong v^inc of classical derniKracv, were to make 
still more complete. 

Passing from public to private law, we find Roman 
influence on the legal systems <if l.un)j c still more marked. 
But so wide is that influence that we should have to namine 
every institution in minute detail in order to l^abmc our 
account. There is no legal fuld where ii is not frit ; on 
the other hand, there is nojK- in whnli it has operated 
unalloyed. 

The law of Things (tuj guod ad rn atttn/t) is the branch 
of law in which it appears most dearly. 'Fhough it may 
true that the distinction betwern imoablr* and immovablri 
and the establishment of a diflcicnt system of rules for each 
of these two categories arc not (»f distinctively Homan 
origin, yet it would be hard to deny that the very con* 
ception of ownership, of its attributes, its bounds, and it* 
indivisibility (as that conception is held to-day in France, 
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in Italy, and in Spain) is taken directly from Roman sources. 
We can hardly doubt that the analysis of the distinction 
between property and possession is of Roman origin. Per¬ 
haps we may even attribute to the civilians in England 
the leading part in creating the system of personalty • 
In fine, on the Continent at least, the whole system oi 
real actions and sanctions for the right of property is, we 
may confidently assert, derived from the ui vindteatto. 
The struggle was a long one which achieved these results. 
Not till 1789 in France, and later still in the rest of Europe, 
did the single Roman conception of indivisible ownership 
triumph over the piecemc.1l tendencies of the feudal doctrine 
of estates. 

The law of obligations fell more quickly under the 
civilian sway. Barbarian practice and theory alike were 
rudimentary and inadequate to the widespread juristic 
relations of trade and industry renewed. The fine analysis 
of the intention of parties, the reasoned elaboration of the 
elements of contract, the classification of obligations, of 
their methods and cflects: in all these things Roman Law 
stood alone and without rival in the Middle Ages. It was 
studied with such zeal and applied with so little resistance 
that the customs when cast into written form and published 
commonly omit all mention of the law of obligations. The 
triumph of Civil Law in this sphere goes back to the thir¬ 
teenth and fourteenth centuries. 

As much may be said of proccilure in general; not for 
any lack of a barbarian theory of procedure but because 
that theory with its wagers of lasv, its narrow formalism, and 
its disingenuous subtleties was a shapeless mass totally unfit 
to stand up against the simple, clear, and orderly Roman 
procedural mechanism. In this field the Church contributed 
much to the acceptance of Roman methods. 

On the other hand, in the domain of family law the 
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principal factor in the legal s)^temi of the Weit hai not been 
the Civil Law but the Church and Teutonic tomeptioni. 
There need be no surprise at this when »e reflect upon the 
narrow foundation of the Roman family ba'ed only on 
posver, on authority imperative, absolute and unyielding, 
and upon the obviously insufficient plaie allotted in its 
scheme to marriage and the common aflections and interests 
of the to o parents one to another and towards their children. 
What power of attraction cmild so mrihannal an nlca have 
in competition ivith the Christian familv based eniirelv on 
tics of blood and mutual afleition, nphol.ling the lonship 
of all svhom those ties unite and reveteining even in its 
discipline the personality of the ■ hild No iloubt the 
Rotnan system did a great ileal to soltm the hardiness of its 
early conicptions; but its fonndaiii.ns remained uni hanged, 
and its latest reforms, those laid down in Jiistinian'i IlSth 
■Novel, sscrc not known in (iaul until atier the sway of 
Christian and Teutonic ideas was lullv esiablidied in the 
VSest. The Tcutonii family had hien scry imiih more 
open to Christian influences; it eiiended ‘ as far as a single 
drop of blood could be ttaied ’ ; it obesrd the colleilivc 
ssill rather than an absolute ihiei the feeling of loinmon 
interest was more important than the dry lalcgoiiial 
imperative of discipline. 

Hence the ordinance of marriage and the arrangements 
of property between husband an.i wife belong to the Chun h. 
Instead of sanctioning, at at Rome, the entire separation 
of interests between spouies and the uncpialified proteition 
of married woman's property, the Chun h made the wife 
partner for richer for poorer, for better b r worse, in the 
management of the conjugal patrimony. Hence also there 
survived for ages a family supervision for the Iseriefit of the 
family over the disposal and transmission of ancestral 
property by its manager for the time being. 
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Nevertheless, even here where the governing ideas are not 
Roman, it would be incorrect to say that Roman Law has 
played no part. Let it suffice to instance the Roman 
institution of guardianship and the in integrum restitutio oh 
aetatem in the law of incapacities; or to remind ourselves 
of the progress throughout the Middle Ages of the right to 
dispose of one’i property on death. In France it is only with 
the Code of 1804 that we see the definite triumph of the 
Roman principle that a man’s property at his death devolves 
as a single whole, and the technical details of the acquisition 
and even of the partition of such property. Although in 
France the partition of an inheritance is declaratory and 
docs not involve a transfer of title, yet other rules of partition 
arc undeniably Roman, as arc also the theories of the j'ay- 
ment of debts of the deceased, and of the lien established 
by operation of law over the property of the deceased in 
favour of the legatees.* 

Enough has been said to show how thoroughly and by 
what manifold paths the Civil Law permeated during the 
Middle Ages the legal systems of the West. One might wish, 
perhaps, for a single striking formula to describe its general 
effect on the development of private lasv ; but it is not 
always easy to focus the leading idea quite clearly. Let me 
indicate only what appears to me the most marked trait of 
this Roman influence. 

We may say, 1 think, that Roman Law more than any 
other theoretical factor has facilitated the passage of west 
European societies from the economics of the agricultural 
family to the rule of commercial and industrial individualism. 
It has not been the sole factor in this transition; for the 
whole legal system of movable property, with its rapidity of 
circulation and its dearth of specific remedies, has been 
largely built up if not on Teutonic foundations, at any rate 
* Cf. Code Civil Art. toiy with Codn i, 4 }. t. a. 
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open modern lepslaiivc expcrimrntJ necewtated hj the 
low esteem in which feudal society held movahle wealth. 
Roman Law, nevertheless, t<v>k the lead in the long stern 
fight, never crowned with complete lucccsi till the French 
ReV(dution, for the emancipation of the indnulual and «»f 
property from the tics of family or srigncutul lollcitivisni. 
Let us d\scll upon this for a moment. 

In every primitive Sfuiety where the State tiill lacks 
authority, its duties are din lured I'v an elementary 
organism, the family or the tnl e. 11.>‘e dutu * do not 
usiullv Slop at the protection o| tin- individual , for in the 
general insecurity tlic group as pjotr, tur must of nciruity 
he vested with great authoinv over everyone <>f iti memlvcri. 
Nay more, wirliin the group everviLy lit'' and work arc 
hardly thought «>f except in lomimm. ‘1 he land, and 
frequently also the flocks and herdn are <oniinon property. 
Later, as the fear of outside atla«k hrcuincs less passing, 
each man tends to work for hinueii .oid to enjoy the fruits 
of his labour apart ; he withdraws fr-.m the c-mm'in effort 
and the common h<»me , he f‘ «'U the nr( d of his ovsn 
persf>nality and separates himo-lf vshciher with <>t vsithout 
ins share of the common patrimony. The development of 
commercial exchange and ir.tf r< oorse with ilistant lands, 
the growth of movable wraith, the trnip-.rary emigration 
of the most advcntupjus sj iriis, ill a< i derate this movement. 
Legislation favours more anti more the a<cumulation of 
individual riches and bccomei more InMile to the auth<rrity 
of the group. But for a very b-ng time traces of an earlier 
State of affairs remain. 

The historical priKcss is a very common one, and the 
Roman world itself went through it. But at the moment 
of the German invasions Rome had long passed this stage 
and had arrived at an organiaati-Ji, to all appearances, fully 
individualist. The ownership of the clan, the control of the 
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group over the alienation of immovables, impediments on 
free gifts by individuals whether inter vivot or mortis causa— 
all these things have disappeared. Roman Law consecrates 
the absolute and unreserved power of the individual over 
his property of whatever nature. The law of obligations in 
particular, completely freed from the solidarity of the 
family, has applied with increasing care the principles of 
individual intention and individual responsibility. The 
great doctrinal achievement of the prudentes lies in this 
principle of intention, accurately and unflinchingly worked 
out and placed beyond the reach even of judicial modifica¬ 
tion. The whirl of business, the safety of juristic intercourse, 
necessitated complete individual autonomy ; and by one 
of those curious contradictions of which life is made up that 
autonomy became the more stubborn in Rome that it was 
founded not on the solitary individual but on the group; 
that narrow unchanging group of Roman society, the 
family incarnate in its chief and serving onlv as his pedestal. 
Here is one of the most distinctive characteristics of Roman 
private law: the absorption by the paterfamilias of the 
whole juristic life of the familta and the erection of his 
individual discretion, omnipotent and unfettered, in the 
very centre of private law. The paterfamilias, girt with 
the sole authority over the patrimony, is the triumphant 
champion of individualism in the classical law. 

Over against this robust individual autonomy a very 
different state of affairs prevails at the time of the invasions 
among the Teutonic folk : great formless groups of kindred, 
their boundaries often ill-defined and devoid of any central 
authority. Sovereignty is diluted in the folk-moot. At 
one time, it may be, discipline svas strong enough to make 
of the kindred an organization for battle ; but it had 
quickly been relaxed and survived only as a control over 
landed property vested first in the family as a whole, later 
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in the individual kin in the order of their lucceuion. In 
thii mitigated form, with variationi of time and place and 
becoming ever le$i burdensome, the authority of the family 
survives through the centuries down to the nineteenth, 
deteriorating slowly, with spasmodic revivals whenever care 
for the family property fostered by noble or conKrvative 
sentiment was for a time stronger than the desire for com¬ 
mercial freedom. Some centuries alter the invasions along¬ 
side the family assoi iation there arises in the West, to meet 
the need for military protection, the feudal assoiiation with 
its strict hierarchy of ranks. I'o en'uie permanence, this 
aUo is founded on the land of whu h the ossnership is divided 
among successive holders, each lord in turn psnsessmg the 
right to intervene in any alienation cil land by his liegeman. 
Hence an alienation to be valid must re-cise the assent of 
all who hold sway over the land , a requirement whiih, 
though worn somewhat threadbare, sursivei down to the 
nineteenth century. Landed property, therefore, the most 
vital form of wealth through long ages, is hedged about by 
barbarian tradition ssith a network of tunessivc impedi¬ 
ments, designed, contrary to Koman ideas of liberty, to 
keep it in bondage and to render alienation a tlosv and 
difficult business. 

Against this organization Roman individualism main¬ 
tained unceasing combat. I'he first iho, k of the barbarian 
invasions from the fifth to the eighth leniuriet did not 
immediately reveal hosv violent was the conflict Isetween 
the two societies, and the sj eedy triumph of Roman 
conceptions might have Iseen eipcctcd. But the decay and 
eventual collapse of the Carolingian dynasty revived Teu¬ 
tonic barbarism and made the conflict obvious. The 
Italian renaissance of the twelfth century brought back the 
individualist principles of the Civil Law; and their actican 
from that timeonwards bat been silent,steady,and unceasing. 
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That it took seven centuries to achieve the victory is no 
doubt due to the fact that only a complex social and eco¬ 
nomic civilization can appreciate to the full the attractions 
of individualist law ; but it is due also to the way in which 
our legal authorities made use of the Civil Law. This 
brings us to our last point. 


Ill 

Throughout the Middle Ages the Civil Law was the 
daily and hourly vaJt mecum of our jurists. Their osvn 
doctrinal inexperience held them spellbound before this 
orderly sequence of juristic commands, this wealth of 
dialectical ingenuity. They were attracted at the same 
time by the stubbornness of ancient principles and by the 
mental subtlety which svas capable sometimes of inter¬ 
preting them in a contrary sense. The Civil Law became 
to them an inexhaustible arsenal full of all manner of mighty 
weapons ready to be snatched up and sviclded in the tussles 
of everyday life. Of these weapons they availed themselves 
in all sorts of causes, as the moment’s need dictated, without 
troubling their heads about their suitability to the end in 
view. The Civil Law was even pressed into the service to 
combat its own essential principles, and we find Roman 
technicalities used as a brake to retard the progress of Roman 
principles. Of this the most striking example is feudalism. 

Sub-infeudation involved the parcelling out of ownership 
in land, and a hierarchy of ownerships flatly contradictory 
to the indivisible and absolute Roman concept. Nothing 
less than the downfall of the fief at the French Revolution 
was needed to bring about the return of the West to the 
theoretic indivisibility of proprietary right. But it is not 
so often noticed that the feudal theory has, nevertheless, 
been built up entirely of Roman materials and by the 
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Romanists of the thirteenth to sixteenth centuries, Thcf 
elaborated that queer creation of Jomtntum dtrfcfum and 
Jomimum utiU ; at the same time they made the possession 
of land inseparable from the contractual cddij'jtioni of the 
tenant which arc a direct burden on the land. 'I'o effect 
all this they did but amplify the K<»man nntj<>n oi actKffui 
dtrretj/ and thiion/j uiiUs and the tjon brivscrn 

domtntum tur/ foistaio in Iona, an*! thr holding* of 

provimial v<ul. .\t thr n>minriurmrm "t ilir thirtcmih 
century^ feudal reljiioiis had u>‘i vet born <lanhr*l into 
a system of law and were stdl luMo !«• I'o t«<ssrii about by 
every vs avc <if t ir* nnntin< ev Had tljcy < «>ntmurd 

in this Condition they would have devdojod an*! beioinc 
extinct sulc bv side vvith thr miiitaM oivur wliiih they 
provided. But erected into r<-.4l "i vshnh theobli^ja- 

lions were but the outward sn,*n, they anjuirr.l the p«»wer 
to outlive the duties whuh w< jr ilinr ju'Hfbation. Bound 
together by the cement of Roman -nd Roman tr. h- 
nique, they continued to wri^di li‘*.a'ily up'-n wrttnn 
Kuropc for two or three erntune' after the i juo * whu h had 
piven rise to them )i.ui vanished. In the end it took the 
French Revolution to destroy that wlmh the lawyers had 
built up bv the aid of Roman pirnpriidt n< r, a building 
erected in flat defiance of the natural I'-ndr-it ir» of Roman 
Law to meet the anii Roman a‘)'iratiom of mrdirva! v *i lety. 

In a narrower field we may abo mention the throry of 
substitutions which was in high favour thtougliout western 
Furopc from the fourteenth to the eighteenth (rnturiei. 
It is well known how in many parts r,f northern Kuropc 
customary law withsto^'yJ the introduction of the Roman 
testament, maintaining the unavoidable authority of 
intestate succession and family co ownenhip. 'Fbe testa¬ 
ment it a mighty instrument in the hands of the individual 
to withdraw hU patrimony from the unending iway of the 
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family. In refusing to allow the right of testament, the 
northern countries naturally rejected the injtitutio hertdis, 
which is its keystone. Nevertheless, they borrowed from it 
the substitutio thil became in French Law the ‘substitution 
fid^i-commissairc’, which is merely a form of sub-institution; 
and this substitution they made a means not to facilit.ite 
the transfer of the property of the deceased to strangers in 
accordance with the will of the deceased, but on the con¬ 
trary to assure its permanence from generation to general ion 
in the hands of a single family by making void and of no 
effect any disposition by the representative of any one of 
these generations. Thus the individualist Civil Law is 
brought in to support the ingrained sentiment of family 
and nobility. 

Thus it was that the svholc Western world down to the 
French Revolution felt the influence, more or less direct, 
more or less general, of the Civil Law. The French Revolu¬ 
tion inaugurated throughout the West a great effort of 
codification, which, albeit broadly inspired by Roman 
principles, has gradually eaten away the official and legal 
authority of Justinian’s text. In this it has but carried on 
the movement which from the sixteenth century onwards 
has impelled modern Kurope to cut out her own juristic 
habiliments for herself. 

The publication of the French Civil Code in 1804 was the 
first great blow to the Roman supremacy. On one hand 
it re-established a single legal system for all France and put 
an end to the binding force of Justinian’s law in the south. 
On the other hand, throughout the country the Civil Law 
was no longer allowed even the function of supplementary 
lasv. The Code was intended to be self-sufficient. Where 
the letter of the law is insufficient, the solution of every 
difficulty brought before our judges must be sought in its 
spirit. With us the legislator has been obeyed. During 
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the first half of the nineteenth century the old quotatiunt 
from the Digest and the Codex are still received ; hut after 
that, in France at least, the echoes of the past are stilled. 

Italy followed very much the same evolution as France, 
but more slowly and irregularly. Not till iKt* was her 
Civil Code published after more than half a century of ups 
and downs. Germany was still more tardy ; for, as we have 
already mentioned, she did not attain her Imperial Civil 
Code till 1900, and the Civil l.aw remained her common 
law until that year. We may ad.l that on many p<dnti the 
German Code of l<>oo is even now more romaniaed than 
the French Code of 1X04, 

Only in our osvn slay, thcretorr, has the Curpm lyrii of 
Justinian been divested of binding force. Foutteen bundled 
years old in its latest recension, eighteen hundred years in 
the majority of its fragments, it has coiiiinned to rule the 
world through the greatest p'ditnal and social upheavals 
ever known and has outlived by all these bing centuiiei the 
civilisation which gave it birth. 

.Must see say that Roman l.aw, now that its binding force 
has gone, has no longer a part to play in wcsiern Kurofse 
He would be a bciKl man echo should say so, for it con¬ 
tinues to be taught in all the unisersiiies. Roman l.aw is 
still the foundation for the lilseral ediicaiion cif a lawyer, 
the training and the sharpening c,f his logical equipment. 
The methods of reasoning of the Roman juiists, their way of 
approaching a legal problem we still follow to day. To 
their classifications we have returned after having long 
neglected and Kimetimes misundctsicKsd them. Above all, 
w-c are still ruled by their idea of justice and their strivings 
after equity. 


Ed. Mxtisial. 




7 

THE POSITION OF WOMEN 


T he positiiMi of uonicn lias been lallnl the (ell point liy 
which the civili/aiioii of a country or ul an may he 
judged, and althouj^h this is in many ti'S| rets trnr, the lest 
remains one which it i< ciiraordinaiilv dilhiuli to apply, 
because of the dithcully of lirirnniniiiK what it ii that 
constitutes the poMin.n ot wonicii. I'hrir potiiion in 
theory and in law is one tinny, llnir praciical ]'..sinon in 
everyday life another. Thr'e leai i u| on one another, but 
they never cniirclv coim Me, and the true j oiiiion ol ssomeii 
at any particular moment is an imidious blrml of both. 
In the Middle Ayes the jiiopcr sphere i.f women was the 
subject of innumerable didaitic treatises addressed to them, 
or written about them, and tlmr iiimts and dcfei is were 
an evergreen literary theme, winch sometimrs gave rise to 
controversies in which the wlr le laslnonable literary world 
of the day was engaged, suili ai the debate which raged 
round Jean de Meun's section ol the A’emua <// U Rote and 
r\Jan Charlier's poem /.u Ji/lU l)jm/ lani Mfftt at the 
beginning of the fifteenth icntuty. 

The characteristic medieval theory alsout women, thus 
laid down and debated, was the creation of two foices, the 
Church and the Anstixtacy, and it was eitremely incon¬ 
sistent. The Church and the Aristoiracy were not only 
often at loggerheads with eai h other, I ut each was at 
loggerheads with itKlf, and both taught the inrast contra¬ 
dictory doctrines, so that women found themselves per¬ 
petually oKlllating between a pit and a pedestal. Had the 
Church, indeed, been consistent in its attitude lowardi them 

«*7J 
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in the early daya of its predominance, their position might 
have been much better or much worse. But it was remark¬ 
ably inattentive to the biblical injunction against halting 
between two opinions. Janus-faced it looked at woman 
out of every pulpit, every law book and every treatise, and 
she never knew which face was turned upon her. Was she 
Eve, the wife of Adam, or was she Mary, the mother of 
Christ! ‘Between Adam and God in Paradise’, says 
Jacques de Vitry (d. 1240), ‘ there was but one woman; 
yet she had no rest until she had succeeded in banishing 
her husband from the garden of delights and in condemning 
Christ to the torment of the cross.’ On the other hand, 
‘Woman’, says a manuscript in the University of Cam¬ 
bridge, ‘ is to be preferred to man, to wit; in material, 
because Adam was made from clay and Eve from the side 
of Adam; in place, because Adam was made outside 
paradise and Eve within ; in conception, because a woman 
conceived God, which a man could not do; in apparition, 
because Christ appeared to a woman after the Resurrection, 
to wit, the Magdalen ; in exaltation, because a woman is 
exalted above the choirs of angels, to wit, the Blessed Mary.’ 
It is extremely curious to follow the working of these two 
ideas upon the medieval mind. The view of woman as an 
instrument of the Devil, a thing at once inferior and evil, 
found expression very early in the history of the Church, 
and it was the creation of the Church; for while Rome 
knew the tutelage of woman, and barbarism also placed her 
in man’s mutui, both were distinguished by an essential 
respect for her. As the ascetic ideal rose and flourished 
and monasticism became the refuge of many of the finest 
minds and most ardent spirits who drew breath in the 
turmoil of the dying Empire and the invasions, there came 
into being as an inevitable consequence a conception of 
wtMnan as the supreme temptress, ‘ ianua diaboli’, the most 
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dangeroui of all obsiaciri in the way of talvation. It ia 
unnecessary to enter fully into the ramificatinns of this 
attitude. Its importance is that it eitablisheil a point of 
view about woman which survived hni); after the secular 
conditions which created it had passed away. In piaclicc 
it had little influence upon men's daily lives; they con¬ 
tinued marrying and guing in marriage and invoked the 
blessing of the Church upon their unions. Hut opinion 
may change irrespective of practice and the monastic 
point of view slowly permeated societv. ’I'ettullian and 
St. Jerome took their.pine beside Ovid in that ' l««'k of 
wikked wyves which the Wile ol Bath's filth husband was 
wont to read aloud nightli, with sin h staitling results. 
The clergy, who preaihcd the anrtic ideal, were lor many 
centuries the only educated and heine the only aitiiulatc 
section of the community, and it is not surpiising that the 
fundamental theory about women should base been a theory 
of their essential inferiotity. 

This theory was aeiepted by the ordinary layman, but 
only up to a point. Outside ihc ranks ol nn^nastn writers 
and the more extreme members ol a celibate priesthood, 
no one, save prolcssional misogynists like trie notorious 
Mathcolus, took the evil nature ol women very seriously, 
and most men would prol ably have agreed with the Wife of 
Bath's diagnosis. 

For trusleth wel, it is an im|('!ible 
That any clerk »ol sp'le g.aHi of svyvet, - 
But rf it be of hoolv beiniei li ves,-- 
Ne of noon oolher ssomnian never the mo. 

W'hat they did accept was the subjection of women. The 
ideal of marriage which inspires the majority caf the didactic 
works addreSKd to women in the course of the Middle 
Ages is founded upon this idea and demands the most 
implicit obedience. It is set forth in the stoiies of Patient 

D d 2 
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Griselda and the Nut-Brown Maid, and the possessive 
attitude towards women is nowhere more clearly marked 
than in the remarks made upon feminine honour by Philippe 
dc Novaire (d. 1270) in his treatise Dei quatre tens d’aage 
d’ome. ‘ Women he says, ‘ have a great advantage in 
one thing; they can easily preserve their honour if they 
wish to be held virtuous, by one thing only. But for a man 
many arc needful, if he wish to be esteemed virtuous, for it 
behoves him to be courteous and generous, brave and wise. 
And for a woman, if she be a worthy woman of her body, 
all her other faults are covered and she can go with a high 
head wheresoever she will; and therefore it is in no way 
needful to teach as many things to girls as to boys.' 

The subjection of women was thus one side of medieval 
theory, accepted both by the Church and by the Aristo¬ 
cracy. On the other hand, it was they also who developed 
with no apparent sense of incongruity the counter-doctrine 
of the superiority of women, that .uloiation {Frauendtenit) 
which gathered round the persons of the k’irgin in heaven 
and the lady upon earth, and which handed down to the 
modern world the ideal of chivalry. The cult of the Virgin 
and the cult of chivalry grew together, and continually 
reacted upon one another; they were both, perhaps, the 
expression of the same deep-rooted instinct, that craving 
for romance which rises to the surface again and again in 
the history of mankind; and just as in the nineteenth 
century the romantic movement iollowed upon the age of 
common sense, so in the Middle Ages the turmoil and 
pessimism of the Dark Ages were followed by the age of 
chivalry and of the V irgin. The cult of the Virgin is the 
most characteristic flower of medieval religion and nothing 
is more striking than the rapidity with which it spread and 
the dimensions which it assumed. She was already supreme 
by the eleventh century, and supreme she remained until 
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the end of the Middle Agcj. Great pilgrimage* grew up 
to her thrinci and magnificent cathedrals were reared and 
decorated in her honour, while in almost every church not 
specifically her own she had a lady cluj rl. In the thirtccnih 
century—about the same time that I’lulippe dc N«ivjiie 
was deciding that girls must not be ti\ighi i<» read —All>eruii 
Magnus debated the scholastic question \shcther the Virgin 
Mary possessed perfectly the nven liberal arts and resolved 
it in her favour. Her miracles were on esrry Up, her name 
was sown in wild fli>Nscrs over ilic fields and the very tall 
humanity Isccamo a matter for congratulation, on« e without 
it mankind would luit h ive seen her cmhr« ncd in heaven. 
N'* haddc tli^ ^I'pd bfn, 

I lie Jppil taken 1 m, 

Nc haddc ne\cr our lady 
A I'cn hocnc quri.r. 

Hlc'^cd be the tunr 
I'hit appil lake 
'I hercforc we ir.oun s'lgrn 
‘ Deo gra< las 

l*hc cult of the ladv was tb.c mundane (ounterpart <*f the 
cult of the V'irgin and it was tlie inv<iitji/n o} the medieval 
aristocracy. In cluvalry the romanv.t w<*i»h)p of a woman 
was as nccc'sary a quality of the jrrfed kniglit as was tlic 
worship of God. .As (jii i'-n } ut? it, with more vsit than 
amiability, ‘The knight was :he tlijmj’ion <d (loi a nd the 
ladies —I blush to unite iu<li dio- rdani ifirrii', and thr 
idea finds clear eiprc'Mon in th^ rclr-ni of a bremh lasUj.if 
of the fourteenth century, * bn < .< 1 ur. dieu, rn terre une 
deciic’. One of its mo*t intcrcstijjg manifr'tations was the 
development of a theory of* cijurtly hoc *, urangcly platonic 
in conception though in many ways ai artifuial as contem¬ 
porary icholastici'm, which inspired H^mc of the finest 
poetry of the age, trom the Troub-dours and Minnningcri 
of France and Germany to the singers of the * Joke iiij 
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nuovo ’ and Dante himself in luly. It is obvious that 
a theory which regarded the worship of a lady as next to 
that of God and conceived her as the mainspring of brave 
deeds, a creature half romantic, half divine, must have done 
something to counterbalance the dogma of subjection. Tlie 
process of placing women upon a pedestal had begun, and 
whatever we may think of the ultimate value of such an 
elevation (for few human beings are suited to the part of 
Stylites, whether ascetic or romantic) it was at least better 
than placing them, as the Fathers of the Church had 
inclined to do, in the bottomless pit. Nevertheless, as 
a factor in raising the position of women too much impor¬ 
tance must not be attributed to the ideal of chivalry. Ju^t 
as asceticism was the limited ideal of a small clerical caste, 
so chivalry was the limited ideal of a small aristocratic 
caste, and those who were outside that caste had little part 
in any refining influence which it possessed. Even in the 
class in which it was promulgated and practised, it is im¬ 
possible not to feel that it was little more than a veneer. 
Not only in the great (kanioni dt gttu, but in the book 
which the fourteenth-century knight of I.a Tour Landrv 
wrote for the edification of his daughters, gentlemen in a rage 
not infrequently strike their wives to the ground, and the 
corporal chastisement of a ssife was specifically permitted by 
canon law. The islcal of I'amour couttoii, too, rapidly 
degenerated and its social was far less than its literary 
importance. It had a civiliring cflect upon manners, but 
the fundamental sensuality and triviality beneath the super¬ 
ficial polish is to be seen clearly enough in the many thir¬ 
teenth-century books of deportment for ladies, which were 
modelled upon Ovid's .dn Atiuloria, so severely condemned 
by Christine de Pisan. It is probable that the idea of 
chivalry has had more influence upon later ages than it had 
upon contemporaries. As a legacy it hat certainly aSected 
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the position of women in moJcrn times, for whatercr its 
effect upon medieval practice, it was one of the most 
powerful ideas evolved by the Middle Aces, and thoujjh 
it owed something to Arab influences, it was substantially 
an original idea. 

Such, then, was the medieval theory as to the p»>Mtion 
of woman, an inconsistent and C(mtradut>*ry tlun^*, as any 
generalization about a sex must be, teaching Mmultaneoudy 
her superiority and her inlVrioMtv It was, a* has been fcaul, 
formulated by the two c]as5es whuh were in po^er at tlic 
outset of the period, the Chur<ii and the Anstoiraiy. 
It is true that from the thirteenth (eiiturv onwards a new' 
force was added to th< <•; tljc Ih-urgmiMc began to make 
itself incrcasin .’lv tell, and in si*rne re^petts the HouTgr"i»je 
showed a greater sen^c ot the normal pers<>nahiy rd women 
than did either the Ari^totraty or the Church; Ixitough 
law had to take aif-ount oI the woman trader, anti in many 
towns there existed ‘ customs' for the treat mmi of a marnrd 
woman carrying on a trade oI her "wn as a /emw m//. I hrsc 
arc in striking ctintrast with the laws regulating tlie pfoiiirm 
of the married woman under the t < inmon law, and ahhougli 
they were intended for the protr>tion of the hutband they 
vserc also an effcciise improvcmc;ii in the status of the wite. 
But in the mam tlic Bourpe'-ioc r'*'c to importanic m 
a world in which law and < pini' H had already hardened 
into certain mould*, and it aurpird as a dispensation of 
nature those ideas about women and ai.H/ut marriage svhich 
i: found in existence. Indeed the Bourgeois note m litera¬ 
ture, which first makes iirclf lelt in the /ji’/rjax, is if any¬ 
thing rather more hostile to women than the clerical note 
and far more so than the courtly note, for except in the 
great mercantile famiHc*, whr^sc wealth enabled them to 
move in the circle of the aristocracy, Ff^tnAumt found 
little welcome. Nevertheless, the woman of the tahU^uXt 
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odious as she is, shows something of the practical equality 
which prevailed between men and women in the middle 
and lower classes; for if she is in subjection, the subjection 
is very imperfectly maintained, and the henpecked husband 
is a suspiciously favourite theme. There is a sort of poetic- 
justice in the fact that men whose ideal wife was Patient 
Griselda not infrequently found themselves married to the 
Wife of Bath. 

Two great bodies of opinion remained wholly unex¬ 
pressed. The working classes, ‘ whose shoulders held the 
sky suspended ’ above Church and .\ristocracy and Bour¬ 
geoisie alike, were to rem.iin inarticulate for many centuries 
to come. That busy world of men and women, of which 
we catch a glimpse in court roll and borough record, rarely 
raised its voice above the whistle ot the scythe or the hum 
of the loom. One other class, too, remained all but in¬ 
articulate, for we hardly ever hear what women thought 
about themselves. All the books, as the Wife of Bath com¬ 
plained, were written by men. 

Who peyntede the Icoun, tel me ivho ’ 

By Ood, if wommen haddc writen stories 
As clerkcs han with-inne hir oratories, 

They wnlde han writen of men more wiVkednesse 
Than all the mark of .Adam mav redresse ! 

Works written by women are rare (apart from the passionate 
love-letters of Hs-hstse and the ssutpourings of the great 
women mystics) and such psvetesses as the troubadour 
Countess Beatrice de Die and the famous writer of issir, 
known as Marie de France, in no way detach themselves 
from the poetic convention of their day. The Legends of 
Ctood Women which sprang up to counteract the books of 
‘ wikked wyves ’, the somewhat jejune Bi^ns <Ui Ftmti 
which replied to the much more vigorous Blajtfngn Jfi 
fanus. were probably all the work of men. It is not until 
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the end of the fourteenth century that there ippeirt 
a woman writer to take up the cudgels for her tea and lead 
a party of revolt against the prevalent abuse of women. 
Christine dc Pisan was skilled in all the lourilv <onveniions, 
l<jr she made her living and supported three ihildrrn by her 
pen; but there is both idealism and reality m her attack 
on the k'^man d/ la kose^ aiul m the edm atumal tieatue, if 
I.wrt lifs 'Trots I'frlus^ whu h she w fjte tor the use id wi»men. 

I’or the rest wc must dcdiue the wuman’s point of view 
from an 0 t.caMun. 1 l tn Ju arur -t hall luirmouui <omment, 
prescrscti not in hteraiurc but in i«-al hie. bi. Hcrnar<iuio 
ot Siena, in one of his \isidlv <“lli^pn.d sermon', urgei 
luisbands to help tlirir ui\cs and strrnetliens his plea by 
one wom-in’s worvls to him. ‘ Mail thv vmIc well,* he uyi, 

* how ‘he trav-iiieth in ihildbiitli, travaileth to iiukle the 
‘ hild, travaileth to rear it, travaiietli in w^diing ami < leaning 
by day and night. .Mi tins !.'.ivail, 'rest thou, ii oi ihe 
woman only, and the man goerh Mri>;ing on his way. 'riierc 
wasonic a baron's laiiv, ui*<» 'aj.j li* rue "Mclhinli the 
dear lord and master doth a' hr 'reth i’«>"d and I am tf;ntrrit 
to say that he doth well. Ilul the wuiiun ah-ne bearcth i)ie 
pain ot ilic children in many finny'. I caring them in her 
Kuiy, bringing tl'.em into the vsorid, ruling them, and all 
this olrcntimci with grievous travail It only (»‘h 1 had 
given Some share to man ; it only (io i had given him the 
shild-bcaring! *’ 'I'hus she rraomed and 1 answered; 

“ Methtnks there is muth rea»^m in vshat you say.**' Some* 
thing of the same spirit in'pirrt an an<*nytnou» fifteenth* 
century song, which sinkcs a note (.fnaiw* and genuine ferlmg: 

1 am a» l>Khte as any r -'* 

To praise womene sshcr that I goo. 

To onpreyK womcne >t were a sKame^ 

For a womane was thy darne , 

Our blessed I.4dy bejyth (he name 
Of ail wotBcne »ber that they goo. 
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A woman U a worthy thyiig, 

She dothe washe and dothe wrynge, 

‘ Lullay! LuUay ! ’ ihe dothe synge, i 

And yet the hai but cate and woo. 

A womane it a worthy wyght, 

She letvcth a man both daye and nyght; 

Therto she puttyth all her myght, 

And yet she hathe but care and woo. 

Only rarely was the prevalent theory, ascetic or romantic, 
broken by this domestic strain. 

But the theory about women, inconsistent and the work 
of a small articulate minority as it was, was only one factor 
in determining their position and it was the least important 
factor. The fact that it received a voluminous and often 
striking literary expression has given it a somewhat dispro¬ 
portionate weight, and to arrive at the real position of women 
it is necessary constantly to equate it with daily life, a' 
revealed in more homely records. The result is very mucli 
what common sense would indicate, for in daily life the 
position occupied by woman was one neither of inferiority 
nor of superiority, but of a certain rough-and-ready equality. 
This equality was as marked in the feudal as in the working 
classes; indeed it allowed the lady of the upper classes 
considerably more scope than she sometimes enjoyed at a 
much later period, for example, in the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries. In order to estimate it, we may with 
advantage turn from theories to real life and endeavour, 
if possible, to disentangle some of the chief characteristics 
of the existence led by three typical women, the feudal lady, 
the bourgeoise, and the peasant. The typical woman must 
be taken to be the wife and more generally the housesvife. 
but it must not be imagined that marriage was the lot of 
every woman and that the Middle Ages were not as familiar 
as our own day with the independent spinsiei. Then at now 
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the total number of adult women was in excess of that of 
men. Reliable statistics arc sadly to seek, but here and 
there poll-tax and hearth-tax lists afford interesting informs* 
tion. In the fourteenth and fifiecntli tcniuriri certain of 
the German towns took censuses, from which it apj'ears 
that for every 1,000 men there were 1,100 women in Frank¬ 
fort in 1385, 1,207 wtimen in Nurcml>erg in 1449, »nd 
1,246 women in Basel in 1454 ; the number ol women was, 
it is true, swelled in these towns, because n was <ust«>mary 
f>r widows from the country round to retire there, but 
a d^proporiion l>ctween the two setes tertainlv eiuirdd 
It IS, indeed, to be expected <in ac»oiint of the greater 
mortality of men in the constant i.rusavlc*'. wan and town 
and tamily factions, and the diwrepamv was atrgravaicd by 
the fact that the cclibacv of the tlerpv rennord a veiy large 
body <*f men from nurnape. 

Medieval records are, indeeil, full ilo'r independent 
women. A glantc at any manorial ‘extent’ will ih<*w 
women villeins and cotters living u) on their little holdings 
and rendering the same servues b<r them as men , some t»f 
these arc widows, but many of them arc ol-vioudv unmarried. 

I he unmarried daughters of viih ins 1 ould ahsass hnd w<»fk 
to do upon their lather's a<.rc', and ^-uld hire oui their 
strong aims for a vsage to weed and hoc and liclp with the 
harvest. Women perforrne i al.nost r\cry kind of agricul- 
tural !alx>ur, with the exception o! the heavy buiinest of 
ploughing. They often acted as that> l-.er’s auutanti, and on 
manv manors they did the greater part ol the shcep-shcariog, 
while the care of the dairy an<i of the small poultry was 
always in their hands, bimilarly, in the towns women 
carried on 1 great variety of trades. Of the five hundred 
crafts scheduled in Etienne Boilcau’i I.wrt d/i Mfttfn to 
medieval Paris, at least five were their monopoly, and in 
* K. Buciscf, Du Frtaunfrgit in {Tubui|fa, 1910), p. 4 . 
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a large number of others women were employed as well 
as men. Two industries in particular were mainly in 
their hands, because they could with ease be carried on as 
by-industrics in the home. The ale, drunk by every one 
who could not afford wine, in those days when only the 
most poverty-stricken fell back upon water, was almost 
invariably prepared by women, and every student of English 
manorial court rolls will remember the regular appearance 
at the leet of most of the village alewives, to be fined for 
breaking the Assir.e of Ale. Similarly, in all the great cloth- 
working districts, Florence, the Netherlands, England, 
women are to be found carrying out the preliminary pro¬ 
cesses of the manufacture. Spinning was, indeed, the 
regular occupation of all women and the ‘ spinster's' 
habitual means of support; God, as the Wife of Bath 
observes, has given three weapons to women, deceit, weeping, 
and spinning 1 Other food-producing and textile industries 
were also largely practised by them, and domestic service 
provided a career for many. It must, of course, be remcm 
bered that married as well as single women practised all 
these occupations, but it is clear that they offered a solution 
to the problem of the ‘ superfluous ’ women of the lower 
classes. Nevertheless, this cc^uality of men and women in 
the labour market was a limited one. Many craft regulations 
exclude female labour, some because the work was con¬ 
sidered too heavy, but most for the reason, with which we 
are familiar, that the competition of women undercut the 
men. Then, as now, women’s wages were lower than those 
of men, even for the same work, and the author of a treatise 
on Husbandry was enunciating a general principle when, 
after describing the duties of the daye or dairywoman, he 
added : ‘ If this is a manor where there is no dairy, it is 
always good to have a woman there at a much less cost than 
a man.’ 
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The problem of the unmarried girl of the upper clan wai 
more difficult, for in feudal sinicty there wai no place for 
women who did not marry and marry young. It «ai the 
Church whiih came to their rescue, by putting within their 
reach as brides of Christ a dignitv greater than that whiih 
they would have attained as hridet of men. The nunnery 
was essentially a class institution. It al' .ul'rd only women 
belonging to the nobilitv, the g'litry, and pn the later 
.Middle .Ages) the bourgeoisie, and in pra. rue (though not 
III strict canon law) it denunde.l a .lowtv, though a iinaller 
dowry than an earthly husband niiebt have te.piitr.l. But 
the spinsters of the working ila’s were al coibe.l bv iinbiitry 
and the land atul did n.u need ii. To unmarried gentle- 
ssomcn monasti. ism gave s.oj-e bo abihiici sshnh might 
otherwi'e have run to wa.te, awiiiiiig them b.)th self- 
respect and the respect of so.leii. It ma.ic use s»f their 
powers of organi/atioii in the goserrimmi of a community, 
and in the management of household and i 'tales . II alloweil 
nuns an education sslikli was for long letter than that 
enjove.i by men and ssomcn alike .lut'ide the .looter ; and 
It opened up bir them, sshen they were ia| able of rising to 
such heights, the supreme eapcrien.es of the .onicmplalive 
life. f)f what ir was lapalilc at ns best gieat monastic saints 
and notable monastic hou-ewivrs has. left ample record to 
testify, hven if it suffered de line an 1 ilirliered the i.lle 
with the industrious an.l the bla.k sheep vsnli the white, 
it was siiil an honourable profei'ion an.l fulfilled a useful 
functn.n for the gcntlcssomcn ..f the .Middle .\ges. In the 
towns, and for a scimcwhat lower s...lal .lass, various Uy 
sisterhoods, groupe.i in (heir //cifvisidccr, SanuHnng/n, 
Cotuthauser, offered (he tame opporiunnici. 

But what of the well-lxnn girl who was not destined for 
a nunnery ? Of her it may be said that she raariied, she 
married young and she married the man (elected for her by 
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her father. The careful father would expect to arrange 
for hit daughter’s marriage and often to marry her before 
she was fourteen, and if he found himself dying while she was 
still a child he would be at great pains to leave her a suitable 
dowry ad marilagium luum in his will. A girl insufficiently 
dowered might have to suffer that disparagement in mar¬ 
riage which was so much dreaded and so carefully guarded 
against, and even in the lowest ranks of society the bride 
was expected to bring something with her besides her perom 
when she entered her husband’s house. The dowering of 
poor girls was one of the recognited forms of medieval 
charity and, like the mending of bad roads, a very sound 
one. The system, of course, had its bad side. Modern 
civilization has steadily eitcndcil the duration of childhood, 
and to-day there seems something tragic in the spcctaile 
of these children, taking so soon upon their young shoulders 
the responsibilities of marriage and motherhood. Similarly, 
since marriage is to-day most frccpiently a matter ot tree 
choice between its participants, the indifference sometimes 
shown to human personality in feudal marriages ot the 
highest rank appears shocking. They were often dictated 
solely by the interests of the land. ‘ Let me not to the 
marriage of true fiefs admit impediments ’ may be said to 
have been the dominating motive of a great lord with a son 
or daughter or ward to marry, and weddings were often 
arranged and sometimes solemnized when children were in 
their cradles. 

Medieval thinkers showed some consciousness of these 
diudvantages themselves. The fact that all feudal mar¬ 
riages were mariagts da tonvtnatut accounts for the funda¬ 
mental dogma of fawsur tturuu, so startling to modern 
ideas, that whatever the respect and affection binding 
married people, the sentiment of love could not exist 
between them, being in iu" essence freely sought and freely 
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given and must therefore be »ouj»ht outsivle marriage. 
* Causa coniugii ab amore nun est cxcusatiu.’ Langland. 
again, inveighs against the * modern ^ hal'it of mariyrng for 
money and counsels other considerations; ‘and lokc that 
louc be more the cause than hmd »»iher [or] nul'lei.’ 

It is more rarely that the woman’s mow of a loveless 
marriage finds expression, hut omc at least, in the later 
Middle Ages, the voitc of a woman passes judgement uptn 
it, and with it upon the lonrhncss the ,ui\d\A (as monastic 
writers would have called it) of that hie wliuh medieval 
literature deiU in all the paiu'plv of rojiume. *rhc Saxon 
rcft>rmer, Johann BusJi. lias preserved in ho !.tl>er 
!!(/«<' vion.iiUriorum (14*0 5) a poignant d.uloguc between 
iminch’and the dying ol Hrutuwi>k. 

* W lien lift 4 onlc";ir-,, vMtli atul penancr mss 

ended,' he writes, ‘ 1 sjiJ to her, " 1 hink Uih, that v« 4 will 
pass to the iingdoni ot hrjven wlrn m.ii Ok* ” Mie re j Ijcd, 
*'d Ins helicvc 1 tirinli " >i; 1 I. " I !iit WH'uld he a inarrel. 
Vou were Ivjrn 1:1 a hirtjns and I ic\i m kittle* iini l<>r toady 
years now you have lord with 'k' ur h..j.hir,J. the I ftil Duke, 
ever in the midst of mamnild .l<l.j<hi>, with wme md ale, with 
meat and senu'in Unh roast and Dulcd, and jet you eipett 
to fty away (et ohr/) to hcasen due. liv lou die.” hhe amwered ; 

*■ Beloved father, why iKould 1 n .t r,ow go t*. I.eaven.* 1 hate 
lived here in this raitle hie an anih ueo m a ' rll What delights 
or pleasures have I enjoyed here, sa^e that I have made shift to 
show a happy face to m» Krvi..ti and to tns maidens 1 have 
a hard husband, as >ou know, who has Skaite any cate or sndina* 
tion towards w^jmeri Have 1 r,o' l-ren in t).is castle even as it 
were in a cell .* ” 1 said to her, “ Vou thit.i, then, that as Kfon 
as vou are dead (h>d wi!! send his angeU t>j j<^ur bed to War 
vour soul away to I'aradi-se and to the heavenly kingdoms of 
God 1 ” and she replied, “'nus believe I firmly.” Then usd 
1, ” Mav God confirm you m your faith and give you what you 
believe.’* ’ 

But it ii uooccemry to auppoae that the majority of 
feudal marriagei turned out b^dly. The father it lUX 
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uman who does not wish to do his best for his daughter, 
nd it was only in the most exalted rank that worldly could 
ntirely outweigh personal considerations. Moreover, the 
act that most wedded couples began life together while 
hey were both very young was in their favour. Human 
ature is extremely adaptable, and they came to each other 
i^ith no strongly marked ideas or prejudices and grew up 
ogether. The medieval attitude towards child marriages 
ras that to which Christine de Pisan gave such touching 
xpression when she recalled her own happy life with the 
usband whom she married before she was fifteen and who 
:ft her at twenty-five an inconsolable widow with three 
hildren. 

II m’amoit et e’estoit droit. 

Car joentie lui fuz donnee; 

Si avioiis toute ordonnee 
Nostre amour ct nos deux cuers, 

Trop plus que freres nc suers 
En un seul entier vouloir, 

Fust de joye ou de douloir. 

'ertainly medieval records as a whole show a cameraderie 
letween husband and wife which contrasts remarkably both 
vith the picture of woman in subjection which the Church 
elighted to draw and with that of the worshipped lady of 
hivalry. An obscure Flemish weaver of the sixteenth 
entury, writing to his wife from England, signs himself 
dth the charming phrase ‘ your married friend ’, and of 
ledieval wives as a whole it may be said with truth, that 
rhile literature is full of Griseldas and belles dames sans 
urei, life is full of married friends. The mothers, wives, and 
aughters of the barons and knights of feudalism are sturdy 
witnesses to the truth of Mrs. Poyser’s immortal dictum, 
God Almighty made ’em to match the men.’ If feudal 
aarriages submitted them completely to their fiefs, they 
ould inherit and hold land, honours, and offices like men. 
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and arc to be found fighting for their rights like men, while 
widows, in their own right or as guardians of infant sons, 
often enjoyed great power. Blanche of Champagne waged 
war for fourteen years(i2i3-27)on behalf of her minor son, 
and Blanche of Castile governed a kingdom as regent for 
the boy Louis IX. Indeed, the history ol the early thirteenth 
century is strongly impressed with the character of those 
two masterful and energetic sisters, in beauty, talent, and 
iron strength of purpose the worthy granddaughters of 
‘ the eagle ’, Eleanor of Aquitaine, Blanche, the mother of 
Saint Louis of trance, and Berengaria, the mother of Saint 
Ferdinand of Castile. 

Throughout the Middle Ages, too, the social and physical 
conditions of life, the constant wars, and above all the slow 
communications, inevitably threw a great deal of respon¬ 
sibility upon wives as the rej'resentatives of their absent 
husbands. It has been asserted in all ages that the sphere 
of woman is the home, but it has not always been acknow¬ 
ledged that that sphere may vary greatly in circumference, 
and that in some periods and circumstances it has gisen 
a much wider scope to women than in others. In the 
Middle Ages it was, for a variety of reasons, a very wide 
sphere, partly because of this constantly recurring necessity 
for the wife to take the husband’s place. While her lord was 
away on military expeditions, on pilgrimages, at court, or 
on business, it was she who became the natural guardian of 
the fief or manager of the manor, and Europe was full of 
competent ladies, not spending all their time in hawking 
and flirting, spinning and playing chess, but running 
estates, fighting lawsuits, and even standing sieges for their 
absent lords. When the nobility of Europe went forth 
upon a crusade it was their wives who managed their 
iffairs at home, superintended the farming, interviewed the 
tenants, and saved up money for the next assault. When 

2Sj3 *e 
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the lord was taken prisoner it was his wife who collected his 
ransom, squeezing every penny froip the estate, bothering 
bishops for indulgences,* selling her jewels and the family 
plate. Once more it was these extremely practical persons 
and not the Griseldas, or the 

store of Ladies whose bright eies 
Rain influence and judge the prise, 

who were the typical feudal women. 

Christine de Pisan, in her Livre des 7 rou Vertus {c. 1406), 
sets down the things which a lady or baroness living on her 
estates ought to be able to do. She must be capable of 
replacing her husband in every way during his absence; 
‘ because that knights, esquires and gentlemen go upon 
journeys and follow the wars, it bescemeth their wives to be 
wise and of great governance, and to see clearly in all that 
they do, for that most often they dwell at home without 
their husbands, who are at court or in divers lands.’ The 
lady must therefore be skilled in all the niceties of tenure 
and feudal law, in case her lord’s rights should be invaded ; 
she must know all about the management of an estate, so as 
to supervise the work of the bailiff, and she must understand 
her own metier as housewife, and be able to plan her expendi¬ 
ture wisely. The budget of a great lady, Christine suggests, 
should be divided into live parts, of which one should be 
devoted to almsgiving, one to household expenses, one to 
the payment of officials and women, one to gifts, and one 
should be set apart to be drawn upon for jewels, dresses, 

* These were common during the Hundred Years War. Archbishop 
Kempe’s York Register, for instance, contains an indulgence of a8 days 
to raise f jo required for the ransom of Richard Botiler of Shropshire, 
taken captive in France, to be paid either to him or to his srife Elisabeth 
(1443), and another on behalf of Elisabeth wife of Sit John Holt, also a 
prisoner. Test. £kr. (Surtees Society), ii, p. 31 (note). 
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and miscellaneous expenses as required. The good manage¬ 
ment of a housewife is sometimes worth more to a lord 
than the income from his tenants; and in every class of life 
it is the wife’s function to dispose wisely of her husband’s 
resources according to his rank, whether it be the baron’l 
patrimony or the labourer’s wage. Christine de Pisan was 
writing about how a lady ought to behave, but from many 
records we know that the ideal was carried out in practice. 
No more striking witness to the confidence reposed by 
husbands in the business capacity of their wives is to be 
found than the wills and letters of the later Middle Ages. 
It is impossible to read through any great collection of 
medieval wills, such as the Testamenta Eboractnsia, pub¬ 
lished by the Surtees Society, without observing the number 
of cases in which a wife is made the executrix of her hus¬ 
band’s will, sometimes alone and sometimes as principal in 
conjunction with other persons. More than once a touch 
of feeling enlivens the legal phraseology, as when John 
Sothill of Dewsbury bids his executors, ‘ I pray you, pray 
Thomas my son in my name and for ye lufe of God, yat he 
never strife with his moder, as he will have my blissyng, 
for he sail fynd hir curtos to del withall ’. Letters tell the 
same tale. The Paston Letters, for example, give a remark¬ 
able picture of the hard-headed business woman in fifteenth- 
century England. No one could really like Margaret 
Paston, who bullied her daughter and kept the only soft 
corner in a peculiarly hard heart for her husband, but she 
was exceedingly competent and managed his property for 
him with the utmost success, collecting rents, keeping 
accounts, and outwitting enemies, and she seems to have 
taken it as part of the day's work to be besieged in her 
manor, and to have the walls of her chamber pulled down 
about her ears by armed men. 

But it was not only on exceptional occasions and in the 
tea 
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absence of her husband that the lady found a weight of 
responsibility upon her shoulders. It is true that her duties 
as a mother were in some ways less arduous than might have 
been supposed. Large families were general, and the death- 
rate among children was high (as may be guessed from many 
a medieval tombstone, in which little shrouded corpses are 
ranged with living children behind their kneeling parents), 
but the new-born child, in the upper classes at least, was 
commonly handed over to a wet nurse and it is sometimes 
mentioned as a sign of special affection in a mother that she 
should have fed her own children at the breast. Again, the 
training of the young squire often took him at an early age 
from his mother’s society, and it was customary to send both 
boys and girls away to the households of great persons to 
learn breeding, although no doubt they often remained at 
home. In any case the early marriages of the day meant 
short childhoods. Books of deportment are singularly 
silent, as a whole, on the subject of maternal duties; they 
were (as might be inferred from the shocking behaviour of 
Griselda) overshadowed by those of the wife. But if the 
nursery was not a great burden, housekeeping in the Middle 
Ages, and indeed in all ages prior to the Industrial Revolu¬ 
tion, was a much more complicated business than it is 
to-day, except for the fact that domestic servants were 
cheap, plentiful, and unexacting. It was no small feat to 
clothe and feed a family when households were large, guests 
frequent, and when much of what is to-day made in factories 
and bought in shops had to be prepared at home. The 
butter and cheese were made in the dairy and the beer in 
the brewhouse, the candles were made up and the winter’s 
meat salted down in the larder, and some at least of the 
cloth and linen used by the household was spun at home. 
The lady of the house had to supervise all these operations, 
as well as to make^t fair and market or in the nearest town, 
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the necessary purchases of wine and foodstuffs and materials 
which could not be prepared on the manor. 

The country housewife, too, was expected to look after 
the bodies of her household in sickness as well as in health, 
and it was necessary for her to have a certain skill in physic 
and surgery. Life was far less profession.ilized in the 
Middle Ages; a doctor was not to be found round every 
corner, and though the great lady in her town house or the 
wealthy bourgeoise might find a physician from Oxford or 
Paris or Salerno within reach, some one had to he ready to 
deal with emergencies on the lonely manors. OKI French 
and English metrical romances are full of ladies physicking 
and patching up their knights, and household remeilics 
were handed down with recipes for puddings and perfumes 
from mother to daughter; such knowledge was expected 
of them, as it was expected of the ‘ wise woman who 
mingled it with charms and spells. There exist also various 
treatises on the diseases of women which arc obviously 
written or translated for their own use, and in an English 
version of the Dt Mulifrum Paiitonibui (attributed to 
Trotula), the translator asserts himself to have undertaken 
the work in order that women shall be able to diagnose and 
treat their own diseases; ‘ and bei ause whomen of ourc 
tongc donne bettyr rede and undyrstandc thyi langage than 
eny other and euery whoman lettyrdc rede hit to other 
unlcttyrd and help hem and lonccyle hem in here maledyes 
wt.owtyn shewyng here dyscse to man, i have thys drauyn 
and wryttyn in englysh.’' If, however, a woman set up 
practice as a physician outside the limits of her home and 
pretended to something more than the skill of an amateur 

' MS. Bodl. Douce 37 (Western 21611), f. ib. There ii a similar 
fourteenth-century Englith treatite on gynaecology, written ‘ that 000 
woman may helpe another in her aykeneire ', in Brit. Mul. MS. Sloane 
2463. 1 owe these references to the kindness of Dr. Singer. 
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or a witch, there forthwith arose an outcry which seems to 
foreshadow the opposition of the medical profession to the 
entrance of women in the nineteenth century. The case 
of the doctors was a respectable one; the women had no 
medical degrees and therefore no knowledge or training.* 
Nevertheless there were women here and there who acquired 
considerable fame as physicians. The most interesting of 
them is the well-born lady Jacoba Felicie, who in 1322, 
being then about thirty years of age, was prosecuted by the 
Medical Faculty at Paris on a charge of contravening the 
statute which forbade any one to practise medicine in 
the city and suburbs without the Faculty’s degree and the 
Chancellor’s licence. Various witnesses were called to 
testify that she made use of all the usual methods of diag¬ 
nosis and treatment, and several of them said that they had 
been given up by various doctors before being cured by her 
and set forth the names of these legitimate but unsuccessful 
practitioners, which was perhaps a little hard on the pro¬ 
fession. Her skill seems to have been undoubted, one 
witness stating that ‘ he had heard it said by several that 
she was wiser in the art of surgery and medicine than the 
greatest master doctor or surgeon in Paris ’. Nevertheless 
she was inhibited, although she made an eloquent and 
sensible defence; but as she had already disregarded a pre¬ 
vious inhibition and a heavy fine, she probably continued 
as before to practise her healing profession. 

The lady was thus obliged not only to be housewife in 
her own capacity, but amateur soldier and man-of-the- 
house in her husband’s absence, and amateur physician 
when no skilled doctor could be had. She was also obliged 
to be something rather more than an amateur farmer, for 
the comprehensive duties of a country housewife brought 

* TrotuU and the famous women doctors of Salerno are rapidly 
melting away under the cruel searchlight of modem research. 
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her into close connexion with all sides of the manorial 
economy. It is plain from medieval treatises that a general 
supervision of the manor farm svas expected of her, over and 
above that of the dairy, which was her special province. 
Christine de Pisan's great lady must understand the choice 
of labourers, the seasons for the different operations, the 
crops suitable for different soils, the care of animals, the 
best markets for farm produce. Stoutly clad, she must 
tramp up and down the balks, ‘ par devers ses grans prairiea 
et frais herbages ’, and through the young coppices, to 
oversee her cornfiekls and pastures and woods. She must 
have a watchful eye upon her labourers, too. ‘ Let her go 
often into the fields to see how they arc working, . . . and 
let her be careful to make them get up in the morning. 
Let her wait for no one, if she be a good housewife, but let 
her rise up herself and throw on a houppelande, and go to 
the window and shout until she sec them come running out, 
for they arc given to laziness.’ Dcschamps’ satire on the 
manorial housewife was evidently drawn from life : 

]’ai Ic soing de tout gouverner; 

Je ne Sfay pas mon piet tourner 
Qu'en vint lieui ne faille respondre. 

L’un me dit: ‘ Let brebii faut londre ’; 

L’autre dit: ‘ Let aigneauli sevrer ’; 

L’autre : ‘ II faut es vignet ouvrer ’; 

L’autre I’en va a la cliarrue ; 

L’autre dit: ‘ Getter fault en rue 
Lea vaches apres le vachier ’; 

L’autre dit: ‘ II faut escotchier 
Un buef qui I’est laiiii mourir ’; 

L’autre dit: ‘ II faut recouvnr 
£s establei ct sur la grange.’ 

An equally good portrait of a town housewife, belonging 
to the hauU bourgeoisie, it to be found in the remarkable 
book which an elderly citizen, the Minagier de Parii, wrote 
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about 1392-4 for the instruction of his child wife. The 
tenderness of its tone and the extremely practical nature 
of the information contained in it, make this treatise unique 
among the innumerable didactic works addressed to women 
in the Middle Ages. The Mcnagier explains to his young 
wife that he has undertaken the work in response to her 
request that he would teach her and because she would 
certainly marry again after his death, in which case it would 
be a great reflection upon him if she were not wise in all 
that concerned the care of house and husband ! And truly 
the second husband of the Menagier’s wife must have been 
a happy man ; if, indeed, he did not suffer the penalty 
described by another fourteenth-century bourgeois, Paolo di 
Certaldo of Florence, who says: ‘ If thou art able, beware 
of taking a widow woman for thy wife, because thou wilt 
never be able to satisfy her, and every time thou refuscst 
her anything she may ask of thee, she will say, “ My other 
husband did not treat me thus! ” Yet truly, if thou hast 
already had another wife thou mayst take her with greater 
safety,and ifshesaith, “Myother husband did not treat me 
thus,” or “ Blessed be the soul of So-and-so,” thou canst 
reply “ Blessed be the soul of Madonna So-and-so, who did 
not cause me this tribulation every day ! ” ’ The Menagier 
planned his book in three sections. The first deals with the 
lady’s moral and religious duties, deportment, and duty 
towards her husband; ‘because these two things, to wit 
the salvation of your soul and the comfort of your husband, 
are the two things most chiefly necessary, therefore are they 
placed first.’ The second and most interesting section 
deals with household management, the choice and treat¬ 
ment of servants, the best methods of airing, mending, and 
cleaning dresses and furs, the best recipes for catching fleas 
and other ‘ familiar beasts to man ’ and for keeping bed¬ 
rooms free of mosquitoes and barns of rats, the art of 
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gardening, and above all the choice and preparation of 
menus suitable for every sort of meal. ‘ The fourth article 
is that you, as sovereign mistress of your liouse, may know 
how to order dinners, suppers, meats and dishes and be 
wise concerning butchers’ and poulterers’ lore and have 
knowledge of spicery, and the fifth article teaches you how 
to command, order and devise and have made all manner 
of soups, stews, sauces, and other viands, and the same for 
invalids.’ He is truly the Mrs. Beeton of the Middle Ages; 
and it may be remarked that his ideas as to quantity in 
ingredients are very similar. The book closes with a third 
section, planned but unfortunately unfinished, which deals 
with the lady’s amusements. 

The Menagicr’s book tells us more about the domestic 
economy of a wealthy citizen’s home than any other medieval 
record. One of its most valuable characteristics is the 
particularity of his instructions for dealing with domestic 
servants. In the management of her menage his young wife 
is assisted by a steward. Master jehan U dttpensur, and by 
a sort of ducnna-housckccpcr. Dame Agnes la beguint, and 
the choice of servants is left entirely in her hands, with 
their assistance. There sverc in Paris at the time recom- 
manderesies, or women keeping svhat would to-day be called 
registry offices, and the great ordinance of 1351, which fixed 
wages after the Black Death, allowed them \%i. for placing 
a chambermaid and at. for a nurse, * a prendre tant d’une 
partie comme d’autre’. The Mcnagicr warns his wife to 
engage no chambermaids ‘ until you first know where their 
last place was and send some of your people to get their 
character, whether they talked or drank too much, how 
long they were in the place, what work they were wont to 
do and can do, whether they have homes or friends in the 
town, from what sort of people and what part of the country 
they come, how long they were in the place and why they 
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left On engaging a girl she is to cause the steward to 
enter in his register her name and that of her father and 
mother and kinsfolk, the place where they live, the place 
of her birth and her references. The closest supervision 
is to be maintained over the manners and morals of maid¬ 
servants and their mistress should set them a good example 
in all things. They are to be well fed and allowed due time 
for recreation, young and foolish girls are to sleep in a room 
adjacent to her own and without low windows looking 
on to the road, and ‘ if one of your servants fall ill, do you 
yourself, laying aside all other cares, very lovingly and 
charitably care for him or her’. The daily work of the 
servants is set down with even greater care, the sweeping 
and cleaning of the house in the morning, the feeding of 
pet dogs and cage birds, the airing of sheets, coverlets, 
dresses and furs in the sunshine so as to preserve them from 
moths, together with sundry recipes for getting rid of 
spots, the weekly inspection of wines, vinegars, grains, oils, 
nuts, and other provisions by the steward, and the admonish¬ 
ment of Richard of the kitchen to cleanliness. Every man 
and maid must have his or her specific work to do, and the 
steward, the housekeeper and the young mistress must watch 
carefully that they do it. 

But the work of the bourgeoise housewife is by no means 
confined to running her house and managing her servants, 
for she, no less than the lady of a manor, must be ready, 
if need be, to take her husband’s place; and she commonly 
knows a great deal about his business. William Warner of 
Boston, trading in Zealand, habitually sends home to his 
wife Iceland stockfish and other goods, that ‘ she shulde 
putte the marchaundise to sale as she dydde other mar- 
chaundise’. Almost all guild regulations forbidding the 
employment of women make exception for the craftsman’s 
wife and daughter, who are expected to help in the worbhop 
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and need no formal apprenticeship. The training thus 
acquired enabled a widow to carry on her husband’s trade 
and to complete the training of his apprentices and thus we 
find widows not only engaged in small crafts but in mercan¬ 
tile operations on a large scale, like Margery Russell of 
Coventry, who obtained letters of marque against the 
merchants of Santander and seized two of their ships. Nor 
was it only as their husband's representatives or widows 
that married women came into the labour market, for they 
frequently carried on separate businesses as f/rntruj toUs, 
and it has already been pointed out that many town regula¬ 
tions took cognizance of this fact and allowed them to be 
sued for debts and punished for misdeeds as though they were 
single women. With single women they shared in the textile 
and food-producing industries, and there were other women 
besides the Wife of Bath who carried on the business of 
clothiers— 

Of cloth making she hadde swiche an haunte 
She passed hem of Ypres and of Gaunt,— 

though possibly they did not all wear out five husbands in 
their spare time, like that redoubtable lady. 

The lower we move in the social scale the more laborious, 
naturally, was the housewife’s life, because she would 
commonly be obliged to help with her husband’s craft or 
to carry on some by-industry of her own, as well as caring 
for house and children. Below the ranks of the gentry and 
the richer bourgeoisie few housewives were able to concern 
themselves solely with their homes, which were frequently 
supported by the earnings of wife as well as of husband. 
Most laborious of all was the lot of the peasant woman 
living upon the land. Of her indeed the proverbial adage 
was true: 

Some reipit to husbands the weather may send, 

But huswiue’s affaires haue neuer an end. 
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It is true that manorial customs usually exempted the 
villein’s wife from the obligation to labour on the lord’s 
land, but her toil could rarely be spared upon her husband’s 
holding, the inevitable by-industry occupied what time 
she could spare from the fields, and in her one-roomed or 
two-roomed cottage, dark and smoky and often shared with 
the animals, as Chaucer has drawn it in his tale of Chaunte- 
cleer and Pertelote, she must labour unceasingly. There 
are few passages in medieval literature more poignant than 
that in which Langland has described ‘ the wo of these 
women that wonyeth in cotes ’. 

Nevertheless, the life had its compensations. In Western 
Europe at least the small cultivator of the village advanced 
steadily in freedom and prosperity during the Middle Ages, 
and fabliaux often show us the well-to-do villein— 

Jadis estoit uns vilains riches 

Qui mout estoit avers et chiches. 

If manorial custom looked upon women mainly as replen- 
ishers of the estate with labour and forced the villein to pay 
merchet and leyrwite for his daughter, it also not infre¬ 
quently showed special consideration for his wife while she 
was fulfilling her essential function. Sometimes the villein’s 
wife in childbed is excused the annual tribute of the Shrove¬ 
tide hen, sometimes she may claim a load of firewood, 
sometimes she may even fish for herself in the lord’s strictly 
preserved brook. At Denckendorf in Wurttemberg each 
lying-in bondwoman received two measures of wine and 
eight white loaves at the christening of her child. Harsh 
and coarse and laborious as it was, the peasant woman’s life 
had its rude gaieties, and there is some truth in Christine de 
Pisan’s judgement, ‘ Comment qu’elles soient nourries 
communement de pain bis, de lait, de lart, de potaige et 
d’eaue abuvrees, et que assez de poine troyent, est leur vie 
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plus secure ct mesmes en plus grant suffisance que tcllcs [qui] 
sent bien haultes assises.’ 

This tale of busy and hard-svorling lives lived in lord’s 
manor, in burgess’s house, and in peasant's cottage has taken 
little account of the amusements of the medieval woman. 
Yet there were many. The Mcnagier de Paris, a wealthy 
man with a house in the country as well as in Paris, could 
plan for his wife the characteristic diversions of the upper 
class, and the third section of his book shows us the lady at 
play. He has already, in a previous section, said something 
about his wife's employment in her hours of ease : ‘ Know 
that it doth not displease, but rather pleases me, that you 
should have roses to grow and violets to care for, and that 
you should make chaplets and dance and sing ; and I would 
well that you should so continue among our friends and 
those of our estate, and it is but right and seemly thus to 
pass the time of your feminine youth, provided that you 
desire and offer not to go to the feasts and dances of lords 
too great, for that is not seemly for you, nor suitable to 
your estate and mine.’ Romances and miniatures both 
show how fond medieval ladies were of feasting and dancing, 
and of making garlands in gardens with stiff raised beds, 
fountains, arbours, and ‘ flowery medes’, such as the plcasauncc 
within a fortress so charmingly described in the Roman dt la 
Rote, or the ‘ garden fair ’ in which King James of Scotland 
saw the lady Johanna Beaufort walking. Apart from these 
pleasures, the Menagier wishes his wife to take her part in 
the other outdoor and indoor amusements suitable to her 
station. In fair weather she will go hawking and his third 
section therefore contains a detailed treatise on that art. 
In foul weather she will sit indoors with other ladies of her 
age and rank, and they will play, not only at chess and 
tables, but at games which we have long since relegated 
to the nursery, blind man’s buff, or fina-nurilU, and 
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innumerable question-and-answer games and riddles, like the 
favourite games known as Le rot qui ne ment pas and ‘ Rag¬ 
man’s roll Or else they will sing and tell stories to each 
other, for the setting of Boccaccio’s Decameron was a common 
one in the Middle Ages and every well-educated lady must 
have a store of such tales at her finger-tips, and must be 
able to play her part wittily in the long ‘ debates ’ and 
‘ lenfons ’, in which love was ever the favourite theme. It 
was the M^nagier’s intention to complete his book by a 
collection of games and riddles, but either death interrupted 
him or he wearied of his task, for his third section lacks the 
two ‘ articles ’ which were to have contained them. But at 
all events his wife must have shone in the telling of talcs, 
for all his admonitions to her arc illustrated by stories, 
exempla as the preachers called them. He apologizes to his 
wife for including the tale of Grisclda with the explanation, 
‘ know that it never befel so, but thus the tale runs and 
I may not correct nor alter it, for a wiser than I made it; 
and it is my desire that, since others have read it, you also 
may know and be able to talk about everything, even as 
other folk do.’ 

Oral narratives, indeed, played a great part in the amuse¬ 
ments of the age and took the place which is filled by books 
to-day. Although such collections as the Paston and Stonor 
letters make it clear that the fifteenth-century gentry, both 
men and women, could read and write, books were tare 
before the invention of printing, and the wills of layfolk 
show very few besides service books of one sort or another, 
primers, psalters, and the like. But occasionally we hear of 
others. Sir Thomas Cumberwotth (1451) leaves to his 
fortunate niece Annes ‘ my boke of the talys of cantyrbury ’; 
Joan, widow of Sir Robert Hilton of Surrie (1432), leaves 
her sister Katherine Cumberwotth ‘ unum librum de 
Romanse incipientem cum Decern Preceptis Alembes ’ and 
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her niece * unum librum de Romanse de Septem Sages 
Sir John Morton of York (1431) leaves Joan Countess of 
Westmoreland ‘ unum librum de Anglico vocatum Gower 
pro remembrancia and John Raventhorp, a York chaplain 
(1432), leaves ‘ librum Angliae de Fabulis et Narracionibus' 
to Agnes of Celayne, his servant for many years. In general, 
however, the imagination of a medieval lady was fed by the 
telling of tales, whether by preacher, jongUur, or by her 
companions, rather than by the reading of books. 

For the town housewife there were a multitude of amuse¬ 
ments, such as those in which the Wife of Bath delighted, 
visitaciouns 

To vigilics and to proeessiouns, 

To prcching ceV and to thisc pilgrimages, 

To plcyes of miracles and mariages. 

Women readily flocked to hear sermons, when a good 
preacher was at hand. Indeed, if Bernardino of Siena or 
Berthold of Regensburg were at all typical (which it is to 
be feared they were not) sermons must have been as enter¬ 
taining as they were instructive. They were always inter¬ 
larded with exempla, and some moralists (among them 
Dante himself) complained that these anecdotes were often 
trivial, not to say improper, and crowded out the solid 
teaching which should have informed the sermon, ’ but one 
halfpennyworth of bread to this intolerable deal of sack.’ 
Often, however, the listening women would find their 
foibles scourged, particularly their too gay attire, their 
crested shoes, long trains, bare bosoms, and horned head¬ 
dresses. Sometimes excitable ladies took these admonitions 
seriously. ‘ As in the days when the Breton Thomas Couette 
preach^,’ says Mr. Owst, ‘ and French womenfolk, stung 
to the heart, made public bonfires of their favourite orna¬ 
ments and vanities, to two centuries later their sisters of 
Italy were wont to do the ume in the piazzas of Siena and 
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Florence at St. Bernardino’s bidding. “ Tables, cards, dice, 
false hair, rouge-pots, and other tribulations, even to chess 
boards ” had been known to enter the flames. But with the 
enthusiasm of the sermon over and the preacher gone, they 
were liable to that same reaction which befel certain remorse¬ 
ful ladies once driven to make good the loss of their horned 
headdresses, of whom it was written that “ like snails in 
a fright they had drawn in their horns, but shot them out 
again as soon as the danger was over * But St. Bernardino 
deserved well of the women who flocked to hear him. He 
was always urging their husbands to show them consideration 
and praising their housewifely virtues, while he scolded 
their vanities. He even declared on one occasion that 
‘ it is a great grace to be a woman, because more women are 
saved than men ’, and on another he drew a heartrending 
picture of the discomfort of the bachelor’s unkempt home, 
ending up, ‘ knowest thou how such a man liveth ? even as 
a brute beast. I say that it cannot be well for a man to 
live thus alone. Ladies, make your curtsey to me! ’ And 
it is to be hoped that they did. 

Such, then, was the daily existence of some typical 
medieval women. If medieval civilization is to be judged 
by it, it must be admitted that it comes well out of the test. 
It is true that the prevalent dogma of the subjection of 
women, becoming embedded in the common law and in the 
marriage laws, left to future generations a legacy which was 
an unconscionable time in dying. It is true that woman 
was not legally ‘ a free and lawful person ’, that she had no 
lot or share then, or indeed until the twentieth century, 
in what may be called public as distinct from private rights 
and duties, and that the higher grades of education were 
closed to her. On the other hand, she had a full share in the 
private rights and duties arising out of the possession of 
‘ G. Owtt, Prtactinf in MtJueal England (1926), p. 190. 
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land and played a considerable part in industry, in spite of 
the handicap of low wages and sometimes of masculine 
exclusiveness. The education of the average laywoman 
compared very favourably with that of her husband, and 
some ladies of rank were leaders of culture, like the royal 
patronesses of the troubadours, and occasionally blue¬ 
stockings, like Christine de Pisan. Although there was 
small place in the society of the upper classes for the inde¬ 
pendent unmarried woman, she found an honourable 
occupation for her activities in monasticism. In every class 
of the community the life of the married woman gave her 
a great deal of scope, since, as has already been indicated, 
the home of this period was a very wide sphere ; social and 
economic conditions demanded that a wife should always 
be ready to perform her husband’s duties as well as her own, 
and that a large range of activities should be carried on 
inside the home under her direction. Finally, while the 
Middle Ages inherited the doctrine of the subjection of 
women, in some degree at least, from the past, it evolved 
for itself and handed down to the modern world a conception 
of chivalry which has had its share in the inspiration of poets, 
the softening of manners, and the advance of civilization. 
Taking the rough with the smooth and balancing theory 
against practice, the medieval woman played an active and 
dignified part in the society of her age. 


EiLtiN Powta. 




8 

THE ECONOMIC ACTIVITY OF TOWNS 

S cholarship, Hite everyday life, has its fashions. The 
origin, the constitution, and the policy of towns have so 
engrossed the attention of students that relatively little 
has been written about the contributions that towns have 
made to later history. The destruction of village economy, 
with all that this meant for social development, is one of 
the most general of the town’s early accomplishments. 
Villages, in the form of manors, were not destroyed but 
village economy ceased to exist, as town economy came into 
being. Of course, agriculture continued as a form of pro¬ 
duction, and rural life even developed elements of unwonted 
prosperity, but the new commercial community, the town, 
reduced the neighbouring villages, or manors, to a state 
of subordination. Here was a conflict in the mating, silent 
but far-reaching. The manors were owned singly or 
possessed in groups. Here a monastery held twenty manors, 
there a bishopric possessed forty, sometimes as far apart as 
fifty or a hundred miles. Foodstuffs were sent to the 
monastery or the palace in the form of rent or products of 
demesne-farming : sheep were driven and bacon and grain 
were carted long distances to the lord’s place of consumption. 
The town, however, challenged this clumsyand uneconomical 
distribution of products. It set itself up as a local market 
centre, cutting right across the old grouping of manors. 
So that henceforth there were two rival systems; the old 
feudal-manorial arrangement of scattered village commu¬ 
nities attached to a private household often quite remote, 
and the new compact group of manors looking to a town 
Ffa 
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88 their focal centre. In the more remote parts of northern 
and eastern Europe, elements of the manorial system long 
survived, while in the west and the south (in those parts 
where it had existed) manorialism died out relatively 
rapidly. However this may be, there was now a new centre 
of gravity in the town. The relative self-sufficiency of the 
individual manor sooner or later gave way to exchange 
relationships with the town; and the sending of the 
manorial surplus to the lord’s seat gave way to disposal of it 
at the nearest market town. The tenants also learned to 
market such surplus as they had, and ambitious ones pre¬ 
ferred to give their lords money in lieu of labour. Old- 
time service was thereby rivalled and in places soon sup¬ 
planted by money payments: custom was giving way to 
contract. The cash nexus of modern society was beginning; 
this was the entering wedge of commercial competition. 
Perhaps all this is not so much the contribution of the town 
as the town itself. 

The town brought in not simply a new economy or 
organization but a capacity for accelerated change or pro¬ 
gress. There had been changes, of course, in the pre-urban 
stages of society, whether in village economy or an earlier 
condition, but the changes had been slow. Henceforth the 
town, in the course of three or four centuries, displayed 
a remarkable capacity to progress. The infant struggling 
town was almost wholly commercial, with a market-place 
and, more characteristically, a group of stores or shops. 
Such were Lynn and Sandwich, Cambridge and Andover 
in England, many north German towns, and Russian towns 
even up to the present day. Some of these towns came to 
add manufacture to commerce, that is, became highly 
skilled in the making of various commodities: copper 
utensils in Dinant, wooden wares in Niimbcrg, and woollen 
cloth in Ghent and many other centres. This may be 
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called the second phase of town growth. A smaller number 
of towns attained political and even cultural importance, 
becoming indeed the seats of the new art and the new 
learning. The capacity for such progress lay not in the 
people alone but in the organization of town affairs. Above 
all else, there was opportunity for specialization in trade 
or manufacture, law or medicine, painting or sculpture. 
And of almost equal effect there was the stimulus that 
comes through fresh contacts, when Londoners met Lom¬ 
bards and when Venetians traded in the cast. The brain 
and nerves of the townsmen worlicd with quickened pace. 
Life became a game in which all faculties, physical and 
mental, could play a part. The town, indeed, became the 
sink of human energy, while the country remained the 
reservoir. The town gave leadership, while the country 
supplied the leaders. It is fitting that civilization has been 
etymologically identified with the work of towns. 

To the progress of industrial organization from primitive 
manufacture for home use up to the modern factory 
system, the town made its contribution. Before towns 
came into existence, all manufacture had been for use, not 
for sale. This system gave way, or tended to give way, to 
the retail handicraft system, as industry was developed in 
the towns. In the new system goods were still made by 
hand, but for sale, not for use. The consumer, however, 
was at first near at hand and purchased his manufactured 
wares directly from the handicraftsman. The great advance 
lay in the fact that some persons were at last engaged in 
the making of wares for sale, while formerly agriculture and 
manufacture had been joint occupations. Here is the 
beginning of industrial specialization which has gone on to 
our day as a giant force in production. At first retail 
handicraft was only to fill an order, but later goods were 
made up for chance sale. At this point industrial capitalism 
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shows its head in investment in raw materials and finished 
products. In the fourteenth century, in southern and 
western Europe, a further step was taken when industrial 
and commercial capital and management were specialized. 
In short, retail handicraft became wholesale handicraft. 
In this latter system handicraftsmen engaged chiefly in the 
manufacture of goods, selling their products to merchants 
who in turn disposed of them either directly to consumers 
or indirectly to consumers through other traders. Goods 
were still of handicraft production, made by hand, but the 
handicraftsman did not retail his wares to the consumer; 
he had to operate through a specialized middleman. So 
long as the handicraftsman was free to sell to any merchant, 
and so long as he was the owner of his raw materials and 
tools and commanded a profit (rather than a wage) from 
his enterprise, little could be said against the new system. 
But when in the early modern period industrial entre¬ 
preneurs arose who reduced the handicraftsman to economic 
dependence (putting-out or commission system), the new 
system stood condemned first by the sufferers and later by 
the general public. For industry, the change from retail 
to wholesale handicraft meant specialization in function, 
the separation of industrial from commercial capital, a 
larger supply of goods, and greater skill. It also was the 
beginning of the subordination of the workers and their 
exploitation. Revolts and civic turmoil in the larger 
industrial towns of the Middle Ages were the signs of the 
slowly developing system of wholesale handicraft. 

The example and the tradition of revolt may be set down 
as a legacy of the medieval town to modern society. To the 
uprisings of peasants were added the revolutions of towns¬ 
men. By such means has the commonweal been purged 
and the social health maintained. Of course, not all town 
revolts were industrial. It is true that those in Ghent 
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(1343-5) and Florence (1378) were largely struggles between 
small industrial masters on the one hand and large com¬ 
mercial masters on the other, but then there were also 
contests between rival factions of equals and between the 
whole community on the one hand and on the other a harsh 
illiberal lord who refused to extend the town’s liberties. 
But the point remains the same ; men and classes conscious 
of their value to society will and do rise to increase their 
share of the total income. The social philosophy, which 
is now accepted, was held in the Middle Ages, if we may 
judge motive from act, that to the producers belong the 
products. Unfortunately for society, there was not then, 
as there is not now, any easy means of deciding between the 
claims of the producers. 

In the more technical or mechanical aspects of pro¬ 
duction, there was noteworthy progress in medieval towns. 
The urban community learned how to build light, yet 
convenient, houses. It paved some of its streets and market¬ 
places. It erected fulling and grist mills driven by water¬ 
power. It improved processes of manufacture, such as the 
dyeing of cloth, the preparation of leather, the making of 
copper and pewter utensils, and the decoration of pottery 
and wooden wares. The crafts of goldsmiths, glass-makers, 
and sculptors became arts of high order. The most notable 
mechanical invention was the printing-press with its mov¬ 
able type, a promise at once of the spread of culture and 
the extension of mechanics and production. This last 
improvement, we may feel sure, owed nothing to antiquity. 
It was to make the town the purveyor of secular learning in 
rivalry with the monastic copyist and illuminator. 

In contemplating the benefits of the mechanical process 
of printing, we should not forget the commercial organiza¬ 
tion which made it possible. If men produced simply for 
their own use, or if they manufactured for tale directly to 
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customers, there would have been no future for the printing- 
press with its capacity to cater for a wide market. In other 
words, it owed not a little of its success to the commercial 
organization of the times. The key to this commercial 
organization is specialization. Some town traders dealt 
wholly in local products such as corn, meat, and poultry. 
Others traded in distant wares such as salt, leather, and 
wine. A third class, such as mercers, drapers, ironmongers, 
and haberdashers, handled only or chiefly manufactured 
wares. Such merchants bought from original producer or 
importer and sold most commonly to retailer or to exporting 
merchant. There was once a controversy among German 
scholars as to whether there really was an out-and-out 
wholesaler in the medieval period. The fact that town 
regulations usually forced importers to sell to consumers 
for a period after their arrival in the town with goods, 
points to the cardinal fact that, although many merchants 
might prefer the wholesale trade, they were not allowed to 
be exclusively wholesaling merchants. The significance of 
such specialization as has been indicated points to greater 
mercantile skill, longer journeys, larger stocks, and the great 
strength which merchants possessed in their contest with 
other merchants for markets and with industrial masters 
for industrial control. All this is modern in the extent of its 
dominance, not in its origin. 

Out of all this merchandising, developed commercial 
ideals, habits, and law of great significance for subsequent 
times. The belief in a fair customary price is a medieval 
inheritance, though there were plenty of breaches when 
opportunity served. Merchandising was then a dignified 
and leisurdy enterprise, as many people to-day still think 
it should be. Wares should be of high and standard quality. 
Debts should be paid when due. Such ideals arose out of 
the very necessities of direct trade between merchant and 
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retailer, retailer and consumer. But not everything was 
left to mere custom or passive sanction. The law merchant 
stood above the floating custom as a crystallized body of 
practices which could be, and were, enforced summarily in 
courts hastily improvised by merchants who were at one 
fair to-day and another to-morrow. In the towns them¬ 
selves many of the customs were made the formal laws of 
the municipality. Such laws constitute an important part 
of our present-day system of commercial intercourse, the 
irreducible and little-questioned part of our economic order. 

In our present economic activity we find and accept 
many instruments which were really of medieval invention 
or development. Although money in one form or another 
is pre-urban, coined money is a town improvement. Of 
course, there is a question as to how much the mcdicv.il 
town owed to the ancient city. But modern European 
coinage owes its start to the medieval system with its units 
of pound, shillings, and pence, and their variations. Paper 
money, in the form of certificates of municipal indebtedness, 
goes back at least to the thirteenth century, when in some 
Italian towns these certificates were declared acceptable in 
payment of debts to the state, and in Como in 1250 they 
were made the equivalent of metal coins. Of course, it is 
well known that bills of exchange were passed from hand to 
hand at money—up to the date when they became due. 
Weights and measures, as well as money, were provided by 
the town. In England and France the sovereign made 
more or less successful efforts to standardize these local 
units. The towns do not seem to have come together to 
make their systems uniform, but practical treatises were 
privately compiled to assist the trader in his reckoning of 
prices in terms of strange weights and coins. 

At the top of the exchange mechanism stood the bank, 
which we are rather too prone to regard as a modern institu- 
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tion. Private banks developed most rapidlp in Italian 
cities, their activities extending to distant lands. Jews and 
gentiles, Florentines and Lombards, engaged in activities 
which we now call the banking functions. They changed 
money, purchased specie, received deposits, cashed cheques, 
and extended credit to customers. The Bardi and Peruzzi 
were famous bankers in Florence, the Pisani and Tiepolo 
families in Venice. Apparently such banking houses arose 
out of the business of merchandising as well as of money 
changing. Of public banks, there are but a few examples, 
and these come from fifteenth-century Italy and Spain. 
The best known is the Bank of St. George in Genoa, which, 
though originally a society of state creditors, came to 
receive deposits and transfer credits, and in modern times, 
indeed, became a full-fledged bank of great economic and 
political import in Genoa and an example for other coun¬ 
tries. Public banks arose in Venice only in the sixteenth 
century, though private banks had been set up in that city 
centuries before. The monies fietatis, charitable loan 
institutions provided by some Italian cities, did some of the 
work of banks but had little influence on the history of 
banking. In general, the banks provided a more effective 
instrument for the utilization of capital and facilitated the 
exchange of goods and services. The history of banking is 
the story of halting trial and grievous error; the learning 
process has been long and arduous. Not the least part of 
this process consisted of the early banking experiences of 
the medieval period. 

Without book-keeping, bankers, and in fact business men 
in general, could make but little headway. Single entry 
arose wherever commerce was well developed. Double 
entry was apparently an Italian contribution. The style 
of Venice was most marked and praised, though, it would 
appear, we actually have earlier examples of the use of 
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double-entry in Genoa (1340) than in Venice. The first 
known treatise on double-entry, compiled by the Venetian 
Luca Pacioli, was printed in 1494. Other Venetians wrote 
text-books on the subject, and European towns generally 
were, by the middle of the sixteenth century, in a position 
to learn the art. There can be no question that the funda¬ 
mental principles of accounting, on which our big business 
units and our government departments are to-day operating, 
had their beginning in Italian practices of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. 

For the earliest-recorded instances of the combination of 
business men to form new business units, we have also to 
go back to Italian cities. Family partnership of brothers or 
other relatives, those eating bread in common {companii), 
was a widespread spontaneous growth in local as in distant 
trade. It had no special place of origin and no clearly 
marked history. Ship partnership, however, arose in Genoa 
not later than the twelfth century, and presumably spread 
from that city. Some one possessing capital would entrust 
it, either in the form of goods or money, to a trader going 
abroad to traffic for profit. The capitalist {emmendator) 
remaining at home would contract with the active partner 
to receive a share of the profits or a rate of interest. In the 
former case he would be somewhat in the position of a stock 
holder, in the latter of a bond holder. On the Continent 
such a scheme for carrying on business developed great 
popularity down to the nineteenth century. The silent 
partner investing the capital might be, and indeed often 
became, a group of persons holding joint stock, while the 
actual management was entrusted to the chief or active 
partner. But it was the joint-stock form that finiUy won. 
This joint-stock was not in itself a new but an old rival and 
competing form of business combination. In the early part 
of the fifteenth century the joint-stock principle wa in 
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operation in the Bank of St. George in Genoa (1409 i) and 
in the iron industry of Leoben (1415). There is a difference 
of opinion as to the importance of these early joint-stock 
companies up to the time of the formation of the Dutch, 
English, and French East India companies. Of their 
existence, however, there can be no doubt, nor can there be 
any question as to the importance of a business combination 
which has so effectively mobilized capital for the pursuit of 
business on a large scale. 

It is not in business combinations, however, but in 
business associations that we find the experience of the 
medieval town most rich. While combination leads to the 
formation of new units jointly sharing profit or loss, associa¬ 
tion leads simply to a convenient grouping of units which 
themselves remain independent as before, at least in all 
essentials. The association which came first and lasted 
longest in some towns was the merchant gild. This was 
made up of men of all trades, and sometimes included 
professional people, even rural landholders of the district. 
At times it was even open to alien merchants trading in the 
town. There is much difference of opinion about the date 
and place of origin of the merchant gild and about its 
relation to the town government, but hardly any concerning 
the importance of its work. Over the trade and manu¬ 
facture of the town the merchant gild in the early Middle 
Ages, and especially in the smaller towns, had general 
supervision, though probably not final control. The 
merchant gild was analogous to the modern chamber of 
commerce, commercial club, and civic association, though 
it is doubtful whether the modern could be shown to have 
any lineal descent from the medieval institution. Although 
the modern associations have been born again in the period 
since the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, neverthelesi 
the task of public economic regulation and civic improve- 
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ment begun by the merchant gilds has been continuous in 
the towns since at least the eleventh century. It is no small 
praise to have begun a work which has continued for nearly 
a thousand years. 

As the merchant gilds proved inadequate craft gilds 
took their places. They were both associations of business 
men seeking the fullest measure of advantage for themselves 
and their town. As urban communities increased in popu¬ 
lation and in complexity of economic activity, the old 
general association was found to be quite incapable of 
looking after the needs of the town. Accordingly, craft 
gilds, or associations of the members of one single craft, 
arose to care for the individual trades, butchers, poulterers, 
bakers, cornmongers, and saltcrs had their gilds; also 
weavers, fullers, and dyers; carpenters, masons, and 
thatchers; shoemakers, cobblers, lorimers, and saddlers; 
mercers, drapers, ironmongers, and haberdashen; vinters, 
taverners, and brewers; barbers, doctors, judges, scribes, 
and parish clerks. Up to the twelfth and thirteenth cen¬ 
turies there had been no such array of formal specialization 
as is represented by the craft gilds. Although some crafts 
were unorganized because of their insignificance and others 
because of popular hostility, nevertheless, in the fourteenth 
century, which was the heyday of their power, there were 
scores of gilds ready and able to promote the interests of 
their particular crafts. Generally speaking, the gilds 
enrolled the apprentices and journeymen as well as the 
masters, though it was only the last-named who had any 
influence in the management of the association. This was 
not a matter of moment so long as all apprentices became 
journeymen and practically all journeymen moved up to 
the rank of masters. Although the jealousy that one craft 
felt of another was probably rooted in human frailty, 
nevertheless, the gilds strengthened and perpetuated this 
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feeling when the7 secured the enactment of laws limiting 
the activity of their rivals. A well-known instance was the 
restriction of cobblers to repairing old shoes and shoemakers 
to making new ones. A much more significant accomplish¬ 
ment of the gilds was the regulation of their own crafts, 
whether commercial or industrial, economic or professional. 
It is at least a plausible attitude to take at this distance that 
such regulation, while it tended to become restrictive and 
hampering, was at first helpful in the inculcating of high 
ideals of manufacture and commerce, labour and service. 

An attempt, beginning in England, has been made in 
recent years (1912,1913 f-) to found a new brand of socialism 
half-way between state socialism and syndicalism. This is 
called gild (or guild) socialism. The socialist gilds are to be 
not urban but national; and they are to manage the means 
of production which arc actually to be owned by the state. 
Otherwise these modern bodies arc supposed to resemble 
the medieval gilds. The cardinal idea is that the new gilds 
are to contain a harmonious group of workers from the 
apprentices up to the managers. Apparently it is thought 
that the medieval gild was a body of this kind. Such harmony 
as did exist in the medieval gild, however, was probably 
due to the dominance of the masters and the expecta¬ 
tion that each apprentice and each journeyman would some 
day rise to the master class, when he would have his turn at 
lording it over his fellows. When the journeymen at length 
endeavoured to set up a separate association of their own 
they met the fiercest kind of opposition. In one other 
respect there has been some misunderstanding. The new 
socialist movement is to be founded on the craft, as distinct 
from the trade, principle. That is, for example, masons, 
painters, plasterers, and carpenters are to give up their 
separate trade unions in order to form a craft union of house 
builders. But in the Middle Ages there was no gild of 
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house builders, so far as I have discovered, and indeed these 
particular callings of masons and the like, as well as those of 
weavers, fullers, dyers, and shearers of the cloth industry, 
had been organized in the craft-gild system. In other 
words, it is somewhat erroneous to identify craft gilds with 
a lack of division of labour. But, of course, the main idea of 
significance here is that the medieval craft gild should have 
left behind it a legacy embodying ideals of service in our 
day, or indeed any legacy that would be of assistance in the 
solution of modern industrial problems. 

Because of changes in market, and therefore also in 
industrial, organization, many craft gilds were transmuted 
into something quite different from what they had originally 
been. In London these new associations were called livery 
companies. Other large cities on the Continent experienced 
the same kind of change. The new livery company, fre¬ 
quently incorporated, was an oligarchy, control lying in the 
hands of those members rich enough to provide a costly 
livery and to meet other charges. Below the livery were 
the poorer masters with but little power or influence in the 
affairs of the gild. Below them were the journeymen who, 
in many crafts, no longer had any real chance of becoming 
masters at all, unless they took jobs into their own homes 
and became sweated workers. Sometimes they went into 
the country where restrictive rules did not run, where they 
did not have to pay a heavy entry fee to become a master, 
or provide an expensive masterpiece as proof of their skill, 
as was required on the Continent. Analysed differently, 
the livery company was a craft gild made up of poor masters, 
in many cases handicraftsmen, who constituted the rank 
and file of the craft on the one hand, and on the other hand 
rich masters or merchant entrepreneurs who were often the 
employers of the poor handicraftsmen working in their 
own houses. Such was the actual inheritance of medieval 
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associations to the modern period. Indeed, these companies 
have lived on in London, even to the present moment, and, 
it may be noted, still have a dominant place in elections in 
the City of London. A few of them are actively connected 
with their trade, for example, fishmongers with the fish 
trade; some, notably the brewers, are made up only of 
persons engaged in the business they nominally represent. 
There is a movement to rehabilitate those companies which, 
beginning with the sixteenth century in most cases, had 
tended to divorce themselves from their trade or craft and 
to become festive and charitable associations, or indeed to 
become moribund. 

As capital gradually got control of some of the craft 
gilds, or livery companies, there was a movement on the 
part of journeymen to secede. Usually, under the guise of 
religious worship, brotherhoods of journeymen were formed 
to carry on an economic struggle against the rich who 
dominated the old-time associations of their craft, or the 
great entrepreneurs who were gradually overwhelming the 
small masters and making it difficult for the journeymen 
to become masters at all, at least in the sense of retail 
handicraftsmen selling to any customer that pleased them. 
In England these brotherhoods failed to make permanent 
gains; that is, they failed to attain a status of independent 
trade unions, as we should say to-day. In parts of Germany, 
however, their independence was recognized, after a long 
struggle. In Colmar, at the close of the fifteenth century, 
the journeymen bakers struck for the recognition of their 
brotherhood. After having waged a long and tedious 
contest in the courts of the Empire they won their case, 
though not in every particular. During the decade of 
contention they succeeded in getting financial assistance 
from their fellows in neighbouring towns, and in persuading 
the journeymen of those towns to blacklist the Colmar 
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master bakers. There can be, of course, no question of any 
lineal descent of our modern trade unions, with similar 
striking proclivities, from the medieval journeymen associa¬ 
tions, because in England, where modern trade unions 
arose, there were probably no independent journeymen 
associations that survived the Middle Ages, at least none to 
bridge the gap from the sixteenth to the eighteenth century. 
Nevertheless the tradition and the example of efiort had 
been set up, and might have passed on from generation to 
generation. When working-men were once more sorely 
pressed by industrial changes, notably in the eighteenth 
century, they again formed secret societies which finally 
emerged as trade unions, first tolerated then recognized by 
government and society. On the whole, one cannot make 
out a very strong case even for a spiritual legacy of medieval 
trade unionism. 

An association quite different from those mentioned, but 
still found in the Middle Ages, was the cartel. This was an 
agreement between merchants or others to raise or maintain 
prices, either directly or through the restriction of output. 
As is to be expected, but little information would be pre¬ 
served of such arrangements. But it is known that Floren¬ 
tine and Hanseatic merchants formed cartels, and that salt 
and alum works were operated by formal agreements of this 
nature. A more complete investigation might show that 
such stints and gentlemen’s agreements had an unbroken 
existence from the fifteenth to the twentieth century. It is, 
indeed, not difficult to discover isolated instances in the 
intervening period. 

The medieval association which constituted the greatest 
heritage to the modern period was the regubted trading 
company. This was a society of merchants carrying on one 
kind of trade or trading in one district. It was highly 
advantageous for such traders to send their ships in a fleet 

eg 
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for mutual defence against pirates. By combining, they 
could negotiate for foreign privileges and take measures to 
maintain them. The association could be responsible for 
its members who had to submit to common regulations. 
The Hanseatic League, an association of towns, grew out 
of regulated companies of merchants. In England the 
earliest-regulated company seems to have been the Merchant 
Staplers engaged in exporting wool to the Continent. 
The Merchant Adventurers, coming later, exported chiefly 
English cloth. Almost without exception, the English 
trading companies of the sixteenth century were regulated 
companies, as were many of those of the seventeenth 
century. By such companies England won markets in the old 
world and established colonies in the new. The Middle Ages 
had forged a potent weapon for the use of the modern period. 

The regulation of trade had been the basis of these 
associations. In fact, it was through such agencies that 
towns developed their plan of controlling economic activity. 
In the absence of a large and well-trained municipal civil 
service there was no other way. Although we cannot say 
that these associations were created by the town for the 
purpose of regulation, they certainly became instruments 
in the hands of town magistrates for the control of business 
affairs at home and the extension of trade in other districts. 
At times these servants of the town asserted and established 
their power and even dominance in urban affairs. And 
bitter was the rivalry, as one group of associations disputed 
power with another. On the whole, the gilds and companies 
probably succeeded in doing what they set out to accom¬ 
plish : they regulated manufacture and trade in favour 
of their own memben. Of course, any assistance given to 
producers is Altered through to consumers in some small 
measure, but excellence of product was apparently not 
a compensation for the high prices that consumen were 
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requested to pay. However this may be, there were certain 
trades which the town authorities kept wholly, or in part, 
under their own direct oversight. The provision of corn 
and wine, meat and salt, was so important, especially in 
years of dearth and in time of war, that town councils had 
at least to legislate for the emergency. Otherwise com 
dealers, for instance, would have taken full advantage of 
the limited supply to reap undue profits by raising prices 
beyond the capacity of the poor to pay. Almost above all 
other considerations stood the need to keep the poor fed. 
Riots and bloodshed within the town walls created just the 
opportunity that turbulent nobles and feudal lords awaited 
to turn to their own selfish purposes. On the whole the 
provision trades, particularly in times of scarcity, were 
regulated in favour of consumers. Importation was favoured, 
exports prohibited, fraud checked, and corners in supply 
prevented. In all essentials the town policy of regulating 
trade and industry became the policy of the modern state. 
The earliest form of this state regulation is mercantilism, 
which, as German scholars have shown, is town regulation 
writ large. In both towns and states citizens were favoured 
as against aliens. In both there was great faith in the 
power of the government to direct, and also the necessity 
of entrusting most of the supervision to private persons or 
semi-public bodies. In both, the provision of food had to 
be given special consideration. Out of both there arose 
a spirit of revolt, which we may call liberalism and in¬ 
dividualism. In town economy it led ambitious individuals 
to violate municipal ordinances or even to withdraw to the 
country or to new towns where there was more freedom of 
action. In national economy it led not only to interloping 
and rebellion but to the establishment of a rival plan and 
policy which, under the name of liberalism or Uisier-fairt, 
baa had some vogue here and there for short periods. 
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Though the medieval town failed to develop, and there¬ 
fore to bequeath to the modern state, a system of tariff- 
protection for industry, it did evolve a customs system for 
revenue purposes, which, for England at least, was probably 
the model on which the national system was based. English 
towns had a well-rounded system of tolls or customs on 
goods sent beyond the walls and on goods brought within 
the walls for sale. This system was financially impaired by 
exemptions granted to burgesses or members of the mer¬ 
chant gild. But these very exemptions strengthened the 
institution in so far as the persons enforcing and maintaining 
it were profiting, or seemed to be profiting, at the expense 
of the outsider. In the eleventh and twelfth centuries the 
kings of England established a national customs system 
which soon approximated to the local, as persons and even 
communities gained exemption and as the collection was 
infeudated or localized. When this national institution had 
become an obvious failure later kings set up a brand-new 
system in which the weaknesses of the old one were avoided. 
Before the appearance of the state, as an economic power, 
came various local bodies, the town, the village, and the 
monastery. It was the town, however, and the town only, 
that had a customs system which could in any way serve 
as a model for a state system. When we consider the extent 
to which the English national customs system has in turn 
been the model for other peoples to follow, we can appre¬ 
ciate the cumulative influence of early English towns. 

Besides the local customs system the medieval towns 
provided weights and measures and coins, as already noted, 
some of which were adopted as national units, such as the 
avoirdupois pound of Troyes and the bushel measure of 
Winchester. These were obvious conveniences of trade, 
but the town actually engaged in trade itself. Genoa, 
Basel, and other Continental towns, held a monopoly of 
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the salt trade, and supplied salt to their citizens and to 
others either directly through officials or indirectly through 
special associations formed for the purpose. Grain was 
provided occasionally by Florence for the use of the poor 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and by London 
also in the fifteenth century. In 1485 the burgesses of 
Hamburg asked to have a municipal granary established. 
But it was not until the sixteenth century that public 
granaries of any significance were set up in Fngland or on 
the Continent. These and other similar activities are well 
known, at least in a general way, and can hardly have failed 
to influence the history of modern states. Indeed, England 
has from the seventeenth to the twentieth century periodi¬ 
cally debated the advisability of maintaining great national 
granaries. 

The provision of foodstuffs was primarily for the poor 
who could not afford to pay the high prices prevailing in 
years of dearth. The poor had existed long before the 
town, but poverty became a problem only in town economy. 
Physical and mental incapacity had long been a potent 
force, as had misfortune, in reducing men to the lowest 
economic levels. But now in town economy to these 
circumstances was added the partial monopoly of land and 
capital. Relief before the time of town economy had been 
provided largely by the family or clan. Within the town 
it was the monastery, private alms, and craft gilds that 
came to the assistance of the impoverished and the needy. 
Gradually, even in the Middle Ages, however, the town 
itself entered the field of poor relief. By the middle of the 
fourteenth century there svere already traces of communal 
poor relief in Marburg. But it was not until 1481 that the 
fim secular almshouse was set up. It is to be noted that 
this was a hundred years before the Reformation reached 
that city. Early in the fifteenth century Amsterdam had 
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municipal officials for poor relief, who distributed alms and 
allotted certain available houses to the deserving poor 
without charge. Of course, these and other such provisions 
were only small beginnings, but they were clear proof that 
the secularization of poor relief was practicable. It was the 
Reformation, the rise in prices, and in England the enclosure 
movement which precipitated the problem, virtually forcing 
city or state to take action. Then it was, that is, in the 
sixteenth century, that townsmen took more careful account 
of the situation, and drew up elaborate plans of rational 
treatment, plana which attracted national, and even inter¬ 
national, attention. 

The accumulation of capital became a characteristic of 
the flourishing towns. The many wills or testaments of 
merchants still in existence prove the well-being of a great 
many traders and handicraftsmen. The large-scale trans¬ 
actions in sale, purchase, and loans of a smaller number 
indicate considerable concentration of capital. In the very 
flourishing towns a few gilds of rich business men came to 
dominate municipal affairs. The Medici of Florence, the 
Fuggers of Augsburg, and Dick Whittington of London 
are simply the best known of rich late medieval business men. 
The German economist, Werner Sombart, has supposed 
that the capital accumulations of the Middle Ages arose out 
of urban rents which were later turned into foreign com¬ 
merce and thereby greatly increased. Sombart is a socialist 
and was doubtless not displeased to have a base capitalistic 
system take its root in unearned increment. According to 
his view the owners of lands situated in growing towns, or 
in villages developing into towns, had such a large income 
that they could readily spare considerable sums for invest¬ 
ment in foreign trade. And it must be confessed that the 
participation of Italian nobles in ship partnenhip, for 
example in Genoa, lends not a little credence to the general 
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theory. The researches of Heynen, Stricdcr, and others, 
however, have cast rather too much doubt on the wliole 
hypothesis to justify its acceptance. It is also quite in 
keeping with general observation that merchants arc more 
likely to invest in land than landlords in commerce. Especi¬ 
ally would that have been the case in the Middle Ages when 
landlords were noted for their extravagance and consump¬ 
tive, rather than productive, tendencies. The more 
plausible, if less striking, theory is that capital accumulated 
out of the savings of small tradesmen and retail handicrafts¬ 
men, and that it further developed in wholesale trade, 
wholesale handicraft, mining, the management of large 
landed estates, and loans to princes and governments. But 
however it originated the capital was accumulated and 
constituted one of the great legacies of the Middle Ages to 
the modern period. 

How this capital was used to found hospitals and chantries 
the fifteenth century amply testifies. How it influenced 
the development of art and learning, the record of the 
Italian cities at the close of the period clearly demonstrates. 
The Renaissance may have permeated a large number of 
persons, but in a peculiar sense it radiated from merchants 
and princes who were willing to supply the substance and 
at times the inspiration of artistic production. And out of 
it all has come the belief, partly based on experiences in the 
ancient period, that art and learning can have no other 
pedestal than aristocracy or plutocracy. Maecenas the 
Roman and the Medici of Florence are replaced, it is true, 
by the Rothschilds and the Morgans, except that while the 
former were patrons of artists the Utter are patrons of art. 
It may be that this belief will one day be seen to be a silly 
superstition: then it may be apparent that it is not to 
much rank and wealth a education that it the bait of the 
highat patronage. 
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The capital accumulations, so advantageous to the art of 
the medieval period, were indispensable to its larger political 
enterprises. Popes, princes, and kings could carry on wars 
only with the help of loans. Only through specialized 
manufacturers and merchants could sufficient supplies be 
provided for armies that were to keep the field for any 
considerable period. Only from the towns could sufficient 
tales be collected to maintain the growing state and the 
costly wars. It was the Government in its ambition for 
power, and war in its lust for plunder, which were preparing 
the way for further urban enterprises. The Government, 
for instance, of Louis XI of France and Henry VII of 
England, gave the towns law and order; the towns gave 
these kings the harvests of peace and the sinews of war. 
The feudal state, based on landed property and personal 
services, was giving way to the urban state founded on 
personal property and the exchange of goods. It was not 
the little commercial town but the growing commercial 
and industrial centre with its capital accumulations, its 
peace-loving merchants, and its tax-paying citizens that 
made the modem centralized state possible. In civic strife 
he who held London and a few other English towns would 
soon hold the rest of England. It is, of course, true that the 
towns did not create the new monarchy, but they made 
the new monarchy possible by their material assistance. 

Capital accumulations may be credited not only with 
a predominant part in the rise of the new art and the 
creation of the new monarchy but also with the incoming 
of the new imperialism based essentially on expansion over¬ 
seas. Without the large fleets of town ships, the goods to 
fill the holds, and business knowledge behind the material 
things, the Atlantic might have been crossed but not 
spanned, and the Indian Ocean entered but not opened to 
European trade. Those nations which allowed the owners 
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of wealth to control the colonizing and trading companies 
had most economic success in the new, as in the old, world. 
England and the Netherlands left the plantations much 
more to their merchants than Spain or France did, and 
reaped a greater material harvest as a result. Of course, 
the great enterprises of the seventeenth century in the Indies 
and the Americas grew out of the activities and accumulated 
wealth of the sixteenth. But the sixteenth century was the 
fifteenth come to maturity. 'I'lic later century knew no 
forms of association and combination, no tricks of trade, 
no mode of development or exploitation that the earlier 
century was not already familiar with. Of course, in 
economic history there is no dividing line at or near 1500. 
The modern period of economic history, it may be argued 
with effect, began nearer 1300, when the essentials of the 
present economic order commenced to unfold themselves 
in the growing towns. Everything that has happened in 
the commercial and industrial world since that time is 
a logical, some may be inclined to say inevitable, outgrowth 
of that early childhood of economic innovation. 

Parallel with the new forms went a new spirit. Not only 
was capital accumulated but a capitalistic spirit was engen¬ 
dered, not in the whole state but in the towns, cspcciaUy 
in those towns which from situation and general favour of 
location offered the greatest reward to effort. Here and 
there arose—even in the Middle Ages—a tireless activity, 
a dignified enterprise, a daring vcnturcsomencss, and 
a capacity for the almost unlimited use of material goods 
in display as well as in traffic. Sorobart and his followers, 
delighting in finding origins in the dramatic and the cata¬ 
strophic, have assigned to the Renaissance and to war a con¬ 
siderable place in the growth of the new spirit of material 
enterprise. It is much more likely that the new culture 
was itself a result of the awakening of human activity which 
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first saw its opportunity of sure reward within the walled 
towns of commerce rather than in the studio or in the 
scriptorium. One may accept the economic interpretation 
of history thus far without going to the length of denying 
to the Renaissance a reactionary and reciprocal influence of 
great moment. The heightening of intellectual endeavour 
in philosophy and letters created a drive which, in the 
make-up of some individuals, could find an outlet only in 
the business world. And it is not to be forgotten that the 
new art products were objects of commerce as well as of 
beauty. Not only would art supply trade but, through its 
direct influence on men, it would engender the demand 
for its output—in the form of statues, pictures, musical 
instruments, porcelains, jewellery, and tapestries. The 
early desire for gain in commerce had doubtless helped to 
call forth the individualism that carved the figures of 
Michael Angelo and held the brush of Leonardo da Vinci. 
But the distinction that came to artists, as to men of learning, 
in all probability led men who were not artists or scholars 
to seek success in business. 

The same spirit of capitalism, with its restless energy and 
power to move, broke down the ecclesiastical edifice and 
cut the theological entanglements of the Middle Ages. 
The old order was condemned in the medieval period, 
executed in the modern. But here, as so often, the modern 
period gets the glory or the opprobrium, as the case may be. 
Roman Catholicism had grown up as ancient towns were 
tumbling, and reached its height in the period when village 
or manorial economy flourished. It was a splendid body 
of practices and ideals suited to the relatively stagnant 
condition of rural life. The economic doctrines of the 
Church grew up in the village market. But the town was 
rising, and rising to new needs. The economic doctrines 
of the Church Fathers had to give way to the concessions 
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of the Schoolmen. These in turn had to be supplemented 
by the Canonists’ exceptions in favour of town trade. 
Each concession to the old doctrines of just price and usury 
was a grudging allowance wrung from the Church by its 
own necessities as a temporal power and forced on it by 
the increase of subterfuges in the towns. During the 
Reformation the old shackles on trade were burned with 
the martyrs. And in the Post- and Counter-Reformation 
period, abandonment of the old economic policy was the 
price of ecclesiastical success in Catholic countries. Thil 
is not the first instance in history, nor the last, of a con¬ 
servative privileged caste being forced to accept reform 
from outside. It is true that the glory of leadership had 
for the time departed, but there was a real social gain—in the 
ultimate spiritual position of the Church and the immediate 
rationalization of economic theory. 

It is a plausible view that Protestantism was long overdue 
—to meet the material needs of the towns, though that 
cannot be accepted as the sole explanation of the new 
movement, for urban Italy remained Catholic, albeit a 
changed Catholic, while rural England became Protestant. 
The new economic order of growing capitalism bad to face 
an old ecclesiastic order of unprogressive ways. Townsmen 
were becoming worldly, individualistic, and restlessly 
impatient of restraint. In other words, the middle claM 
of the towns was breaking bounds. 1 he result was manifold. 
As we have seen, craft gilds were changed into livery com¬ 
panies ; lome ambitious manufacturers forced their journey¬ 
men to work at night in violation of the gild regulations, 
whilst others left the town for the freer countryside. And 
now in the religious field efforts were made to attain 
success where Wycliffites and Hussito had failed, success 
in snapping the bands that cast aspersion upon the activities 
of business men. Feudal landed Catholics would enjoy; 
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budding urban Protestants would produce. The Pro¬ 
testant revolution seems, in part, a great social upheaval, 
the angry protest of an ambitious successful class of indi¬ 
viduals who would work, and work hard and ruthlessly, for 
selfish personal and class interests. It was the same up- 
welling social force moving against what stood in the road, 
that first shook the Roman Catholic Church and later even 
its ally and abettor, the monarchy itself. 

The early Middle Ages had nurtured an excessive idealism 
emotionally suited to the economic conditions of village 
and manorial existence. The promise of a future life of 
pleasure had been high hope in a world of village sickness, 
famine, subordination, and opprobrium. The towns 
changed this very gradually but very surely. They became 
oases of endeavour, dignity, and enjoyment. These hard¬ 
working capable men could profit from the fruits of their 
own labour, and, regardless of birth, might even enjoy the 
results of other people’s efforts. The towns grew, while the 
countryside remained almost stagnant or in some districts 
indeed even lost in population. Viewed dispassionately, the 
blow struck by the towns for worldliness, born of oppor¬ 
tunity, was both good and bad. Its temporary excesses 
are clearly enough written into the history of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, but its enduring triumphs are being 
realized more and more as the generations go by. 

In mechanism and in spirit the medieval town was pro¬ 
gressive, expansive, and full of promise of great things to 
come. Business organization, capitalistic accumulations, 
an enterprising attitude, and growing worldliness were 
strong allies in the making of a new economic order. The 
medieval town actually took the fint steps in the establish¬ 
ment of metropolitan economy. Just as towns had held the 
neighbouring villages in economic subordination, so did one 
great commercial centre come to threaten the economic 
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independence of the towns. In Italy and in Germany we 
see this beginning in the Middle Ages, but it did not get 
very far. In Florence, for example, we observe the occa¬ 
sional use of political force to bring grain not only from the 
immediate countryside {contado) but also from the wider 
district (distretto) made up of other towns with their own 
countrysides. There was little or no effort, however, to 
make Tuscany look upon Florence as the economic centre 
for a very large number of goods and services. The real 
interest of the medieval town seems to have been the 
development of purely local trade and the most profitable 
part of distant or international commerce. The town was 
a success in catering for the ordinary needs of its own 
citizens and of the countrymen in the neighbouring villages. 
It also went far in trading by land and sea in distant parti 
of the European world. It went so far as to build up large 
business units and prosperous associations to pursue this 
profitable commerce. It did not do the same, however, for 
a very wide area in its immediate district. The wholesaling 
functions were for the more extended and international 
exchange of goods. The storage of goods and the business 
of banking were on the same basis. In short, there was no 
effective large-scale organization of the commerce of a wide 
compact area or hinterland. The essence of town economy 
was the subordination of villages, not of towns. The growth 
of London, Paris, and Berlin, and of Manchester, Liverpool, 
Hamburg, and Marseilles, as towering economic centres 
for the exploitation of a vast area at home as well as for the 
carrying on of commerce in distant parts, is a modern 
growth. In the late Middle Ages, as has been indicated, 
there was promise of all this, and real preparation for it in 
the enlargement and perfection of method of carrying on 
trade with distant parts. The organization of the mariteting 
system for a wide hinterbnd was, in fact, a slow and laborious 
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process until the railroads made transportation both rapid 
and cheap. 

A somewhat similar situation is found in the town’s 
efforts to establish a political unit. Here we find both 
success and failure. In Italy the town created a fairly wide 
area of political organization, Genoa in Liguria, Venice in 
Venetia, and Florence in Tuscany. But the subordinate 
parts did not accept their lot: Ferrara rose against Venice 
and Pisa against both Genoa and Florence. And Genoa, 
Florence, and Venice were individually just strong enough 
to maintain (intermittently) their own independence. They 
were unable to form an Italian state, though Machiavelli 
dreamed of a united state and wrote of it at the close of the 
medieval period. In Germany the great Hanseatic League 
of towns was a potent force in the fifteenth century. If it 
had grown instead of declined it might have formed a 
state based on urban feudalism with a policy of economic 
politics—instead of political economics, such as actually 
has developed. It was no small effort to have brought 
together between three and four score of towns for a com¬ 
mon purpose of trade. But no union formed of rival 
communities of about the same strength, without the 
cementing power of force, could make continuous gains or 
even hold its own indefinitely. The middle class was unable 
to form a state based upon town economic units. The 
dominant economic institution was net in a position to 
forge the political weapon which further economic progress 
required. And so the way was prepared for another kind 
of state, either national as in England and France or terri¬ 
torial as in Germany. In such a state both rural nobles and 
town merchants played a part, as did princely power and pro¬ 
letarian passive resistance. To the new political organization 
the town contributed its policy and the merchants their wealth. 
But the new creation was or became national, not urban. 
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One of the greatest legacies of the medieval towns, 
indeed of the economic history of the Middle Ages, is the 
ultimate failure of localism itself. In many forms of organiza¬ 
tion and in the direction of its intellectual life, the town 
might have succeeded, but, if it could not eipand, it could 
not hold its own against rival possibilities. On the economic 
side the possibility was metropolitan economy j on the 
political side it was the unified state. These two fitted 
hand and glove. The state gave the most favourably 
located town an unrestricted area over which to extend its 
economic dominance. London found no limits put to its 
economic ambition except distance and insular boundaries. 
This growing metropolitan economy, in turn, brought to 
the state a degree of economic unity and concentration that 
was beyond precedent. Where there was most concentrated 
material strength there was greatest political stability, both 
for international struggle and for over-sea expansion. The 
strength of England for a long time was the strength of 
London, which was the unrivalled heart of the nation and 
of the empire. 

The medieval town failed to evolve elastic institutions 
capable of expansion along the marked lines of town 
economy. It failed to evolve a formulated theory of 
economics. It failed to do justice to the struggling prole¬ 
tariate which sought to preserve its own health and its own 
manhood. On the other hand, the solid contributions of 
town economy, indeed of medieval economic history, are 
obviously great along the line of capitalism. But it is just 
at this point that the town’s legacy it most boldly challenged 
in our time. The Christian Church and other critics of our 
social system have always denounced the legacies of material¬ 
ism, individualism, and worldlinett which capitalism hat 
brought with it. But these tendencies are really marb of 
social change and are not themselves unchanging or unalter- 
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able, but subject to influences which affect them, compelling 
them to shed their evil repute and show their better possi¬ 
bilities. As they develop under these influences, as scientific 
study reveals their power for good and explains their meaning, 
they make fresh conquests for us, promise us new victories in 
new fields of battle, and so postpone indefinitely any final 
judgement of their true worth in human affairs. 

N. S. B. Gras. 
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ROYAL POWER AND ADMINISTRATION 


T he citizen of a modern State, accustomed ai he is to 
regard the constitution under which he lives as a machine 
for the expression and attainment of the will of the majority, 
will find, if he studies it in detail, that it has been more or 
less successfully adapted to a purpose for which it was 
clearly not designed. Even where, as in the United States 
or in France, the machine has been remodelled according to 
modern theories, old forms have a tendency to persist, though 
sometimes under new names. 

New Presbyter is but old Priest writ large . . . 

There is no doubt a vast difference betwixt medieval and 
modern institutions: but it is due partly to an extension 
of the functions of government, partly to the increase of 
the means at its command; such as the facility of com¬ 
munication, the spread of education, and the development 
of finance. Yet its essential task remains the same. It must 
keep the peace, at home and abroad, administer justice, and 
regulate social and economic matters of general concern, 
such as traffic, weights and measures, and coinage. The 
material necessities for these objects have to be provided: 
defences and public offices must be built, soldiers and 
public servants must be paid. And we shall reasonably 
expect to find a certain similarity in the devices adopted to 
meet these ends even where there is no historical connexion. 
In most of the States of medieval Europe the constitution 
was monarchical. But kingship, in its earlier forms, is not 
widely separated from the loose communal organization of 
tgjj H h 
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the tribe. There was probably not much difference 
politically between a tribe which had a king and one which 
had not. The king was rather the representative than the 
lord of the community. In a primitive form of monarchy 
the royal power is as yet undifferentiated : the king, though 
no longer the priest of his people, is still their judge, their 
general, their governor. He is almost as much the head 
of the family as the chief of the State. His rule is neither 
absolute nor yet formally limited. And although we can 
trace, throughout the Middle Ages, a gradual tendency to 
define and differentiate his power and to impose successive 
limitations upon it, there remains, through the whole 
period, a wide scope for the play of individual character. 
The personal qualities of kings play a far greater part in 
medieval than in modern history. 

The first period of definition lies between the accession 
of Clovis in 481 and the death of Charlemagne. Under the 
earlier Merovingians the royal power is growing. The 
peace is now ‘ the king’s peace ’, and the king has moreover 
the power to grant a special protection to individuals or 
societies which gives them a privileged position, and renders 
those unjustly vexing them liable to special penalties. His 
command or ban is enforced by a special penalty bearing the 
same name. His office is now definitely hereditary, although 
it does not necessarily descend from father to son, but some¬ 
times to a brother or uncle. This uncertainty of succession 
persists for a long time in many countries: in some, indeed, 
as in Poland, the monarchy became entirely elective. And 
even though it gradually became the rule that the son 
should succeed to his father, primogeniture, as opposed to 
partition, did not obtain universally in Europe until the 
close of the Middle Ages. But the vitality of the hereditary 
principle is nowhere more clearly shown than in the long 
period which intervened between the fall of the royal power 
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of the Merovingian kings and the close of their dynasty. 
For nearly a century their dominions ‘ were governed by 
the powerful Mayors of the Palace who set up and deposed 
their nominal masters at their pleasure. The powers of the 
Merovingian kings had already shrunk to nothing; but 
their persons, distinguished from those of their subjects by 
their unshorn hair, were still indispensable to sit on the 
throne, to receive ambassadors, and to pronounce the 
answers which the Mayors had determined. It was not 
till A.D. 752 that the last Merovingian, Childeric Ill, was 
deposed, and the title of King given to the teal holder of 
the royal power, Pepin, the son of Charles Martel; nor 
was this done without anxious consultation of the pope. 
Saint Zacharias. 

The royal power was still in theory limited by that of the 
popular assembly. But two great factors distinguish the 
Merovingian kingdom from the primitive monarchy with 
which we began. The Franks had acquired a territory with 
a Romanized Christian population, and the remains of 
a Roman provincial organization, and, beginning with the 
royal house, had accepted Christianity. The king thus 
became the possessor of all that the Roman Emperor had 
before him, and had large domains at his disposal, together 
with what was left of the land—and head-taxes, tolls, customs, 
and profits of coinage of the Roman province. At the same 
time he became the official protector, and not far from the 
official head of the Christian Church in his dominions. 
Moreover, the monarchy itself acquired a new sacred char¬ 
acter. The relation of the subject to his sovereign was 
sanctioned by the oath of fealty. The king summoned the 

• These were Francia, extending from Brittany to the Rhine baiia 
and divided hy a tine a littfe east of Pans into an eastern half called 
Aiistrasia, and a western, called Neustria ; Aquitaine ; Burgundy and 
Provence. Each province seems to have had its own mayor. 

11 h 2 
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ecclesiastical councils, the proceedings of which coalesced 
to some extent with those of the national assemblies of 
which we have spoken. The king confirmed the election of 
bishops, and frequently appointed them to their sees under 
colour of his right of supervision. The power of a Mero¬ 
vingian king had thus no definite limits. In practice, how¬ 
ever, the king was not above the law. Thus, for instance, 
Charibert, on his accession, promised not to introduce new 
laws or customs; and a like moral can be drawn from the 
story of the ‘ vase of Soissons ’, where a soldier disputed 
the claim of Clovis to a particular share of the booty which 
had not fallen to him by lot, and seems to have made good 
his point, though he lost his life in doing so. Moreover, 
the king’s power was restricted in three practical ways: 
by the alienation of the domain without any corresponding 
service, by the creation of Immunities, which took away 
both the administration and the profits of justice, and by 
the conversion of public offices into hereditary estates. It 
was these restrictions which greatly contributed to the fall 
of the Merovingian dynasty. 

The family of the Carolingians, which had frequently 
held the office of Mayor of the Palace in Austrasia, recon¬ 
stituted the Merovingian kingdom by successive victories 
over their rivals before venturing to take the name of king. 
Charlemagne, extending his dominions over the greater 
part of Europe, obtained from the pope in a.d. 800 the 
title of Emperor. There is no doubt that the throne of 
Constantinople was deemed to be vacant, and that the title 
which he assumed implied a claim to be the successor of 
Augustus. He did not, however, attempt to obtain posses¬ 
sion of the territory of the Eastern Empire, and contented 
himself with recognition as Emperor in the West. The 
Carolingian Empire was so great (extending as it did from 
the Baltic to the Pyrenees and beyond, over most of Italy, 
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and from the Atlantic to the Vistula) and the Emperor so 
great a figure, that the influence which its organization has 
had on the constitutions of European States is almost as 
great as its share in the legends of the later Middle Ages. 
Even in lands which never formed part of the Empire, such 
as England and Scandinavia, imitations may be traccil of the 
great system which overshadowed the rest of Western Europe. 

The royal power, reduced to nothing under the previous 
dynasty, was now re-established and consolidated. The 
Emperor was not only king in his own dominions, but was 
regarded as the secular counterpart of the pope, and equally 
with him bound to the extension of the kingdom of Christ. 
The victories of Charlemagne over the Saxons, with the 
consequent wholesale conversion of the vanquished, and 
the expeditions against the Moors in Spain arc examples 
of the way in which he regarded his office. In ecclesiastical 
matters the Emperor exercised a supervision over the right 
of election of bishops and abbots, which in many cases 
amounted to the right to nominate his own candidates to 
these offices. He had a special official, one of the most 
important in the palace, expressly to deal with ecclesiastical 
business, this was his archchaplain or Apocrisariui, who 
exercised an office corresponding more or less closely to 
that of the Q)unt Palatine, the chief judge in secular 
matters. The sacred character which the Merovingian 
kings had possessed persisted in their successors. The 
coronation robes of the Emperor resembled those of a bishop, 
while those of a king were like those of a priest. Both were 
anointed with holy oil, and as time went on were more and 
more held to partake of a sacred and inviolable character 
which could not be removed. The claim of the kings of 
France and England to touch for the King’s Evil is an 
expression of this doctrine, and in virtue of it the Emperor 
ranked as a canon of St. Peter’s, and the King of Germany 
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as a canon of Aii-la-Chapelle. There is at least a connexion 
between the appeal of Pepin to Pope Zacharias and the 
coronation of Charlemagne by Pope Leo in the eighth 
century and the later doctrine of ‘ divine right ’ or the long 
alliance of ‘ Church and King Moreover, under the 
Carolingians the scope of the king’s ban is extended, and 
certain definite offences are brought within it, the ‘ Pleas 
of the Crown ’ of our English law. These were sacrilege, 
the wronging of widows and orphans, and of poor people 
powerless to defend themselves, arson, trespass with violence, 
rape of a free woman, and desertion from the army. 

The kingdom was hereditary, but not indivisible, and the 
king had power to regulate the succession. Thus, not only 
did Charlemagne divide his dominions in 3 o 6 between his 
three sons, but his youngest son Lewis the Pious who 
survived his brothers and succeeded to the whole of his 
father’s empire, in like manner divided his realm betwixt 
Lothar, whom he made joint Emperor with himself, Pepin, 
who received Aquitaine, and Lewis, who obtained Bavaria 
and its dependencies. This principle of division persisted 
throughout the Carolingian period without implying a divi¬ 
sion of the empire, at all events in theory. The principle 
that a kingdom is indivisible is of later growth, and is bound 
up with the conception of nationality, still a very weak and 
shadowy thing in the ninth century. We may notice 
something similar in English history, since on the death of 
William I, Normandy and England devolved upon different 
sons, nor was any clear rule of primogeniture established 
before the reign of Henry 11 . In Germany, in the territories 
held of the empire, the principles of indivisibility and of 
primogeniture were of much slower growth. Although the 
Golden Bull of Charles IV in 1356 forbade the division of 
the electoral lands, primogeniture was not generally the rule 
in the territories until the end of the seventeenth century. 
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The tightening of the bond between the king ind the 
nation or nations which he ruled is the great achievement 
of Charlemagne. This appears both in military, judicial, 
and financial affairs, but is particularly expressed in the 
institution of the oath of allegiance. Lvery free man, 
whether or not he had a lord of his own, was bound to swear 
allegiance to the king on his accession, and the oath was 
administered from time to time to those who had since come 
to years of discretion. And though the growth of feudalism 
weakened this bond, it was long before it ceased to be 
remembered, even in Germany. Tims in 1028, when 
Duke Ernest of Swabia rebelled against Conrad II, he 
reminded his followers of tlieir oath to himself. Two of 
them, who answered for the rest, replied ; ‘ We do not 
deny that we promised fealty against all men except him 
who gave us to you. Had we been the Emperor’s slaves, 
lawfully conveyed to you by him, we could not abandon 
you. But since we are free men, and the Emperor is the 
defender of our freedom, if we desert him we lose our 
freedom, which no good man docs, it is said, unless he 
loses his life with it. We will obey you, therefore, in all that 
is honourable and right, but if you desire what is not so, 
we will return freely to him from whom we came upon 
condition.’ 

The interpretation given to the oath of allegiance is 
a ready index of the reality of the royal power. How 
illusory it might be is shown by the dictum of a thirteenth- 
century French feudal lawyer, who answers with a confident 
‘ Yes ’ the question whether the men of a baron are bound 
by their oath of fealty to him to serve him against the king. 
The history of this change of doctrine, and of the gradual 
reversion in various countries to the earlier conception, 
is the history of the rise and fall of Feudalism. The failure 
of the successors of Charlemagne to retain control of the 
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centralized machinery of his empire is the measure of his 
personal genius. Without a strong head, the system 
rapidly disintegrated. The king parted with his direct 
control of his subjects. His officers became hereditary 
and then independent. A state of anarchy and private war 
resulted which brought about a new grouping, which is 
characterized by the predominance of the principle of 
contract in place of that of public law. For the relation of 
a feudal superior to his tenant is contractual, and the 
contract may be denounced by cither party. Similarly the 
public peace was secured so far as might be either by 
ecclesiastical sanctions, the ‘ Peace of God ’, or by leagues 
for mutual conciliation, the German ‘ Landfriede ’. The 
re-establishment of the ‘ King’s Peace ’ was the mark, in 
France as previously in England, of the recovery of the 
royal power. 

We have seen that the Merovingian kings were restricted 
in their legislative powers, but even in their case there was no 
formal limitation. The position of Charlemagne was equally 
undefined, though he was a fertile legislator. He not only 
codified the laws of the various tribes whom he governed, but 
added new provisions and issued administrative ordinances 
sometimes with, and sometimes without the concurrence of 
the people assembled in the annual Diet. The distinction 
of ‘ Statutes ’ enacted by the king with the full consent 
of his subjects, and ‘ Ordinances ’ made by himself with 
the assistance of his council, is not yet drawn. Carolingian 
legislation, like that of the Roman Empire, consisted indiffer¬ 
ently of laws, edicts, and rescripts. This legislative activity 
is not kept up in the later Middle Ages, unless perhaps in 
England. The normal practice was to regard the law 
as immemorial, like the English * Common Law *, and to 
make innovations by way of explanation rather than by 
enactment. The reception of Roman Law in Germany 
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legislation, and limiting it to the sphere of administrative 
regulations. But although legislation, especially in matters 
of private law, is less important in the Middle Ages than 
administration, it is essentially a royal function. It is bound 
up with the coronation oath, whereby the king binds himself 
to protect the liberties of his people, and thus the remedies 
for specific abuses, whether regarded as innovations or as 
returns to the ancient law, arc frequently embodied in the 
articles of a coronation charter. Thus Henry I, on his 
accession, not only restores the law of King Edward ‘ with 
those amendments with which my father amended it by the 
advice of his barons ’, but makes specific rules as to the 
taking of reliefs both by himself and by those holding under 
him. The two elements of the royal uill and the popular 
assent co-exist in legislative matters exactly as they do in the 
actual appointment of the king, and in both they arc 
differently stressed at different periods. '1 bus even at the 
time of the Provisions of Oxford the king’s assent could not 
be formally dispensed with, while on the other hand, in 
France in the fourteenth century, ordinances made by the 
king on the advice of his ministers (who arc persons of no 
intrinsic importance) are promulgated as ‘ by the assent of 
the prelates and barons *. 1 he meaning to be attached to 

these formulae is determined by the growth of absolutism 
and of representative institutions respectively. Charters 
of Liberties might be granted on other occasions than 
coronations. Thus just as the aristocratic resistance to 
the Plantagenct kings is marked by Magna Charts and the 
Charter of the Forest and their periodical renewals, to in 
France the rebellion of 1314 against Philip IV led to the 
grant by his successor Louis X in 13 • 5 * scries of charters 

to the several provinces as well as to a confirmation of the 
ordinance of 1303 for the whole of France. But legislation 
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usually took a less solemn form. Decisions made by the 
king with the assent, real or fictitious, of the great council 
of the realm were embodied in Assizes or Statutes, ‘ Ordon- 
nances ’, ‘ Reichsabschiede ’, and circulated by the Chancery. 
In England this practice persists to the present day, except 
that circulation through the king’s printer has taken the 
place of the issue to every county of letters under the 
Great Seal. Minor regulations were issued in the form of 
proclamations, which were transmitted to the sheriff under 
the Great Seal with instructions to have them read aloud 
on suitable occasions such as market-days in the principal 
towns in his bailiwick. The necessity of publication acted 
in France as some restraint on the royal power, since it 
became necessary that edicts should be registered in the 
‘ Parlement ’, and this afforded an opportunity for the 
lawyers who sat there to criticize the proposed order, and 
sometimes to procure by their remonstrance its amendment 
or withdrawal. 

Charlemagne, like his Merovingian predecessors, was the 
supreme judge in his dominions. Einhard, his biographer, 
tells us that ‘ while he was putting on his shoes or his cloak, 
he not only admitted his friends, but, if the Count Palatine 
stated a case which could not be determined without his 
order, he bade the litigants be brought in at once, heard 
the case, and delivered judgement, just as though he were 
sitting in court ’. Later kings from time to time observed 
the rule of hearing cases in person. Thus Henry III of 
England sat in judgement both in the King’s Bench and 
in the Exchequer. Louis IX heard cases once a week, 
sitting under an oak tree at Vincennes. And even Louis XIV 
appean to have persuaded himself that he, like his sainted 
ancestor, administered justice weekly to all comers. More¬ 
over, Charlemagne resumed that control of justice through¬ 
out the realm which the Merovingians had lost. The 
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owner of an immunity might still, it is true, administer 
justice to whose who lived in his district, but he was under 
the strict supervision of the king in the same way as the 
king’s own officers. 

It must be remembered that the king, though the supreme 
judge, is not, in the Middle Ages, the sole fountain of 
justice. And although few traces remained within the 
limits of the Empire of the popular tribunals of the barbaric 
period, the decision of the cases remained in the hands of 
the free men who composed the court long alter the conduct 
of the trial had become the function of the king’s officers. 
And when offices became hereditary, and supervision 
ceased, justice was no longer either popular or royal, but 
seigneurial. The right of appeal was not uncontested nor 
self-evident. The extension of royal power took various 
forms: the reception of appeals, the grant of exemptions 
from the local jurisdiction to particular persons or classes 
of persons, the reservation of special classes of cases, particu¬ 
larly criminal cases, to the royal courts, and, as in England, 
the reassertion of the claim to supervise the action of 
local jurisdictions through royal commissioners, * justices 
in Eyre ’. And all these measures were resented by the 
mesne lords, i.e. those who came between the sovereign 
and the ultimate subject. Thus, the reception of appeals 
was not only the constant source of difficulties with France, 
but provided the occasion of the war of Edward I against 
the Scots, since the deposition of John Balliol arose out of 
the reception by Edward of appeal cases from Scotland. 
Exemptions from jurisdiction, under the name of ‘ Sauve- 
garde ’, were among the grievances of Edward III in 
Guienne, as were ‘ reserved cases ’. And one of the principal 
provisions of Magna Charts is intended to protect the 
barons from the loss of their courts. 

Charlemagne led his own armies into the field, or en- 
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trusted them to the great officers of his household, and the 
king’s function as commander in chief has scarcely ceased to 
be of importance. But in the eighth and ninth centuries 
war was normal. Spring was the season ‘ when kings go out 
to battle ’. Every free man was a soldier, bound to equip 
himself according to his means and to set out, under the 
severest penalties, at the king’s command. This universal 
obligation has never been cancelled, though its importance 
is sometimes obscured because the army which it provided 
was deficient in cavalry. This need was met by the feudal 
contract, by which the tenant bound himself to assist his 
suzerain with a definite mounted contingent serving for 
a limited period. In both cases the personal relation was 
insisted on. Thus there is a distinction in English law 
between a ‘ voyage royal ’ and an ordinary military expedi¬ 
tion, and in 1297 we find the feudal tenants refusing to go 
to Gascony unless the king consented to lead them in 
person. This objection only applied to foreign service, 
not to national defence. But foreign conquest, in a feudal 
monarchy, often takes the form of a joint-stock enterprise, 
like William the Conqueror’s expedition to England or 
that of Henry II to Ireland. In this, as in other matters, 
the extent to which the king retained a direct relation 
with his subjects is a measure of his effective power. Thus, 
in England, scutage, the composition for feudal service, 
was levied directly upon the land by the king’s officer, the 
sheriff: in France, the extension of the royal power by 
Philip IV is marked by the calling out of the ‘ arriire ban ’. 

The administration of Charlemagne, as it is presented to 
ns by Hincmar, whose picture though clearly too flattering 
is supported by other evidence, was directly controlled by 
the king, personally or through his missi dominici. As the 
monarchy declined, these officers assumed a local and 
hereditary character, like the counts over whom they 
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exercised supervision. The great offices of the household 
likewise became hereditary, and consequently merely 
honorific, the work being done by deputies of lower rank. 
Even when ancient offices remained, the departments under 
them acquired an independent status and ‘ went out of 
court ’. A strong king would then entrust the most impor¬ 
tant duties, military or financial, to officers mote imme 
diately under his own control. The overthrow of ‘ the 
king’s favourites ’ or ‘ unworthy ministers ’, which is so 
familiar an incident of medieval history, generally represents 
an effort of the aristocracy to reduce the royal control of 
the administration. But a better method was nced’-d than 
the control of the administrative machine by baronial inter¬ 
vention or oligarchical committees. The .Middle Ages saw 
the beginning of a more effective way of holding the balance 
between absolutism and anarchy by the gradual evolution 
of representative government. 

In the barbaric period representation was unnecessary, 
since important measures could be submitted to the groans 
or acclamations of the host of free men assembled for the 
planning of the annual campaign. And though this method 
of ascertaining the popular will can only have been illusory 
in States of the size of the .Merovingian or Carolingian 
dominions, the council of bishops and princes, though not 
elected by the people, was not for that reason unrepresenta¬ 
tive. Holding as they did positions of authority in the 
various parts of the kingdom, they were able to advise as to 
the safety or the reverse of any given course of action, 
exactly as a modern member of parliament may warn the 
party whips that his constituents will be alienated by some 
step which the Government proposes to take. Still, the 
method of obtaining the consent of a nation through its 
elected delegates, which is what we usually mean when we 
speak of representative institutions, has no place in the 
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history of the earlier Middle Ages, though it was familiar 
to the Gauls of the Roman province, who had a national 
assembly at Lyons. The Saxons also, before their subjuga¬ 
tion by Charlemagne, had an annual assembly of delegates. 
These precedents do not seem to have suggested any modi¬ 
fication of the formal assembly of the whole people, which, 
in consequence of its unwieldy nature, soon disappeared. 
The principle of the necessity of the assent of the people 
was not, however, lost. In a feudal state, the king, or indeed 
any other feudal superior, acted, in matters affecting his 
subordinates, by the advice of his court, the free tenants 
holding of himself. In the thirteenth century this court 
begins to be found insufficient, and means are sought for 
giving greater weight to the decisions taken in it. There 
are no definite constitutional principles, but it is generally 
recognized that the king acts, in more important affairs, by 
the advice of his council, and that the full court is required 
for the most important matters. A special session of this 
kind becomes known as a ‘ Parliament ’ or ‘ Diet ’, and 
consists of the full court sitting for judicial, financial, or 
deliberative purposes. It is this court which is reinforced 
by elected knights and burgesses. The necessity of rein¬ 
forcing the king’s ordinary court only gradually appears 
and marks a definite stage in national progress. When the 
household and territorial officials of the Carolingian council 
had become hereditary feudatories, often more powerful 
than the king whom they served, it was difficult to secure 
their attendance at the regular sessions of the court. Never¬ 
theless, it was a recognized principle that decisions affecting 
their rights must be made by their peers, and not by the 
officials of lower rank who had succeeded to their duties. 
And although all tenants in chief are theoretically ‘ peers 
the more powerful succeeded in making themselves into 
a special class. Thus we have * Peers of France ‘ Princes 
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of the Empire greater and lesser barons in England. The 
growth of the royal power at various periods causes them 
to unite to resist encroachments, and makes them conscious 
of themselves as an * Estate There was no need of any 
stimulus in the thirteenth century to awake the self- 
consciousness of the clergy. The great quarrel over investi¬ 
tures at the end of the eleventh century did not rage so 
fiercely in England and France as it did in Germany and 
Italy, but it left an abiding impression all over Europe. 
And the same struggle between ecclesiastical and civil 
jurisdiction which led to the martyrdom of Becket marked 
the clergy in all countries as an estate with interests of 
its own. 

The history of the third' estate, the ‘ commons', is less 
simple. It is regarded as consisting of all free men who arc 
neither nobles, clerks, nor monks. But even in England, 
and still more in France and Germany, it owes its character 
as an estate to the increasing importance of towns. Living 
close together, and accustomed by the necessities of trade 
to act together for their common interest, the burgesses 
purchased from the crown or from their feudal lords special 
privileges, including various degrees of self-government, 
and ultimately the right to act together as a single person 
in law. In France and Germany the * commons * summoned 
to the Parliament or the Imperial Diet are the communities 
of the towns: the rural under-tenants are unrepresented, 
though they had to contribute to the expenses of the 
deputies of the clergy and nobles. On the other hand, in 
England corporate consciousness was awakened in the rural 
districts by the extension of royal administration with its 
important machinery of the inquest, by which the verdict 

* The words ‘ third estate' are used here at a convenient term | they 
arc not meant to express any theory of the development of ‘ otales' is 
Eofland. 
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of the patria or venue was taken, by the arrangements for the 
local assessment and collection of taxes, and by the linking 
up of the local and central jurisdictions. By a curious 
paradox every increase in the efficiency of the central 
government in England, and only in England, produced 
a corresponding growth of community feeling in the 
counties; the commons of England are in fact the com- 
munitates comitatuum Anglie. Again in England the third 
estate acquired a national character by coalescing with 
a part of the ‘ nobility The article of Magna Charta 
which provided for the summons of the lesser tenants in 
chief to take part in the ‘ common counsel of the realm ’, 
not by individual summons but through the sheriff, marked 
a distinction in the nobility which was probably not new. 
Whether the first ‘ knights of the shire ’ represented this 
class only, as a strictly legal view of the matter might seem 
to demand, or, as seems more likely, were elected by the free¬ 
holders of the county in full county court, they ceased to 
deliberate separately after the end of the thirteenth century 
and combined with the burgesses to form the ‘ House of 
Commons ’. This coalition did not take place in any other 
country, probably because the line between ‘ noble ’ and 
not noble was everywhere more sharply drawn than in 
England. The result was the development of the Great 
Council into a representative body, however imperfect, in 
which the grant of the extraordinary supplies which were 
constantly necessary could be made dependent on the 
redress of grievances. 

England is thus not a typical case. The division of the 
nobility into two estates is found in Aragon, but there the 
inferior nobles had no representatives and appeared in 
person, nor did they coalesce with the burgesses. In Scot¬ 
land the right to attend Parliament either in person or by 
representatives was limited to tenants in chief, and boroughs 
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held of the king. In France, the States-General were never 
regularly assembled, and lost their connexion with the 
Parliament of Paris after the fourteenth century. In this 
earlier period there does not seem to have been any sptem 
of representation, although individuals and groups might 
and did appear by proxy. An effort made in 1483 to secure 
the joint election of deputies in each district by all three 
estates was only partly successful, since at Paris the clergy 
refused to give their proxies to the deputies elected by the 
nobles and the third estate. Moreover, some of the pro¬ 
vinces, like Burgundy, which preserved the relics of their 
historical independence, elected their deputies in the 
provincial estates, while in Languedoc, whiih was part 
of the king’s own dominions separately administered, they 
were elected locally. This lack of uniformity is the natural 
consequence of the historical independence of the provinces, 
just as in the fourteenth century Guienne, being in the 
hands of the king of England, was not represented by deputies 
in the States-General, or as, in England, the palatinates 
of Durham and Chester sent no representatives to Parliament 
until long after 1485. 

The failure of the States-General to secure a permanent 
footing in the French constitution was due to their associa¬ 
tion, in the minds of the king and his advisers, with popular 
disturbance. In France, as in England, it had been a 
political crisis which induced the Government to call in 
their support. Philip IV sought the help of the nation in 
1302 in his assertion of its independence against the claims 
of Boniface VIII, just as Edward I had in the previous year, 
in the parliament of Lincoln, called in the baronage to 
protest in the name of the nation, whose rights the king had 
not any power to compromise, against the claim of the 
same pope to the suzerainty of Scotbnd. In France, at in 
England, the needs of the Government under the exhausting 

tin li 
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pressure of the Hundred Years War, gave the estates their 
opportunity. Their control of supplies enabled them to 
obtain reform of the finances, the administration, and the 
council. But the final effort in 1358 of the clergy and 
the third estate, unsupported by the nobles, to abolish the 
provincial estates and thus make it impossible for the 
Government to obtain supplies by separate negotiation, 
collapsed with the fall of the leader of the Parisian burgesses, 
Etienne Marcel, who had turned the reform movement into 
a revolution. Again, in 1413 the States-General which 
obtained from the king the famous ‘ ordonnance Cabochienne ’ 
was acting under strong popular pressure, to which an 
aristocratic reaction succeeded. Still, the States continued 
to be called at intervals through the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, as their consent was held to be needed in questions 
of peace and war and for the imposition of taxes. The 
recovery of Paris by Charles VII in 1436 strengthened the 
king’s hands, and enabled him to obtain the consent of 
the States-General held at Poitiers in the same year to the 
re-establishment of the aids, an unpopular form of indirect 
taxation; and this consent he used as a justification for 
levying these aids yearly on his own authority on the pretext 
that the convocation of the States was too heavy a burden 
on the ‘ poor common people ’. The formal right of the 
king to levy taxes and to make peace and war without 
consulting the States-General was only secured by Louis XI. 
A last effort to recover control was made during the minority 
of Charles VIII in 1484. Thenceforward the control of the 
army and the taxes remained with the king. 

The Imperial Diet, owing to the looser bond and more 
completely feudal character of the German kingdom, never 
attained any importance as a representative assembly. The 
period in which England and France were acquiring political 
consdousness was the weakest period of the empire. There 
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was thus no struggle to wrest financial control from a strong 
monarchy, although meetings were held for legislative and 
other purposes, especially for the pacification of the warring 
territories. A decree of William of Holland in 1255 specifics 
»he participation of princes, counts, and officials of the 
empire, and the deputies of the cities of the Rhenish league. 
In the fifteenth century the diet organized itself in three 
houses: the electors, clerical, and lay; the other princes and 
lords; and finally (in 1489) the cities. The concurrence of 
all three and the sanction of the emperor was necessary to 
a valid law. Moreover, no estate had the power to bind its 
absent members. The diet determined the contingents to 
be provided by the several territories, and voted tales for 
extraordinary expenditure from time to time. 

A nearer approach to representative institutions will be 
found in the provincial estates of France and the Territorial 
Diets of Germany. The French estates, in the fourteenth 
century, were the States-General in miniature. The rural 
communes were only represented by the towns in whose 
circumscription they lay. In the fifteenth, each province is 
split up into dioceses, or ‘ assiettes ’ in each of which the 
three estates settle the distribution of the burden of the 
taxes granted by the estates, to which each ‘ assiette ’ sends 
deputies. The Government dealt by preference directly 
with the provincial estates, whose importance, considerable 
in the fourteenth century, was much reduced by the success¬ 
ful extension of royal power affected by Charles VII. 

The Territorial Diets in Germany, like the French 
Provincial Estates, appear to derive from the general 
assemblies held by the Carolingian legates, and after them 
by the duies in the provinces under their rule, and to have 
passed through the same phase of being courts of feudal 
tenants. In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries they 
attained considerable power by the combination of the several 
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classes to resist taxation. The princes had not at first 
sovereign rights. Their authority was military and judicial, 
but their financial rights were limited by the feudal contract. 
They could only levy aids from their own personal vassals, and 
to extend these to the rest of the population, whose fealty 
belonged at first exclusively to the emperor, it was necessary 
to secure their consent. In exchange for this the estates 
obtained charters establishing their rights, or protecting 
them from the use of their grants as precedents. In some 
territories, such as Oldenburg, no diets developed, while in 
others, like Tyrol and Wiirtemberg, the peasant class obtained 
representation. In some there was only one house, in others 
three or four. The estates very commonly acted selfishly, 
protecting merely their own interests, but they acquired 
a large control over legislation and sometimes even adminis¬ 
tered the territory, or elected their ruler, or restrained him 
from dividing, pledging, or selling his dominions. In many 
cases the observance of the charters granted them was 
guaranteed by a stipulated right of insurrection. The 
power of the estates was reduced at the end of the fifteenth 
century by the reform of the German constitution, which 
by establishing perpetual peace destroyed this guarantee, 
and at the same time brought about the formal adoption 
of Roman Law, which greatly augmented the rights of the 
ruler. 

It is usual to regard the Cortes of Castile as the nearest 
parallel to the English Parliament, and the fact that they 
retained some control not only on the raising but also on 
the application of the taxes as late as the sixteenth century 
gives them a special claim to notice. But this control was 
exercised only by the towns. The nobles and clergy seem 
to have been exempt from taxation and were only irregubrly 
represented. Moreover the towns, in Spain as in the rest 
of Europe, became more and more oligarchical in constitu- 
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tion, and by the end of the fifteenth century only seventeen 
cities continued to send deputies. The lower nobility and 
the peasantry were unrepresented. And though Spain was 
longer than other countries in attaining settled government, 
the power of the crown became ultimately more absolute 
there than anywhere else. 

We have attempted to sketch the nature and the limita¬ 
tions of the royal power in the Middle Ages without dwelling 
on the machinery through which it was exercised. Its 
application to particular cases was determined by two 
inconsistent principles of which the earlier is the local 
division of undifferentiated powers, the later the differentia¬ 
tion of functions. The first of these systems rests on terri¬ 
torial divisions, the second on the divi.sion of the functions 
of the king’s household among his great officers. Hut power 
may be delegated without local or functional limits, cither 
to one person, as to the Merovingian Mayor of the Palace, 
or to a Regent or Lieutenant of the Realm during the 
minority or absence of the king, or to a body of men such as 
a representative assembly or a permanent council. 

We have already considered this last body in its origin, 
and as the basis of representation, but not as a permanent 
organ of administration. Its composition was arbitrary, 
since the king might, in theory at least, summon to it whom 
he would, and, in consequence, aristocratic or popular 
interference in politics most usually took the form of a de¬ 
mand for the exclusion or inclusion of particular counsellors. 
Some members of it were always in close attendance on the 
king. If he were away from his capital, some would be left 
behind to carry on the government and settle such matters 
as did not require the king’s personal decision. Edward I 
was accustomed to refer points of detail to the Chancellor 
and Treasurer and such others at they might think fit to 
summon, and in the fifteenth century the same two officect 
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with the keeper of the Privy Seal were competent to act as 
the council, though on many occasions much larger numbers 
were present. A minority or a weak monarchy tends to 
enlarge the council, and to make it a more definitely regu¬ 
lated and better-paid part of the government. As the 
functions of the council grow more definite there is a ten¬ 
dency for the business to fall more and more into the hands 
of a class of professional councillors, clerks and laymen, who 
have the details of the business at their fingers’ ends, and 
form the link between the council and the administrative 
offices. Throughout the Middle Ages the council remains 
the repository of the unexhausted power of the crown, and 
it it for that reason that it is able to throw oS, late in the 
fifteenth century, judicial institutions of an equitable kind, 
such as the Star Chamber and the Court of Requests in 
England, or the ‘ Grand Conseil ’ in France, to meet cases 
where, either from the power of litigants, or their lack of 
civil status, or the inadequacy of the law,* the ordinary 
courts were unable to provide a remedy. It is this undiffer¬ 
entiated character of the Council which enabled it to employ 
torture in Tudor times, although the inquisitorial procedure 
was unknown to the English common law. Moreover the 
Council, both in France and England, long retained some 
memory of its origin as the standing committee of the 
Curia, the King’s Court, whether sitting for legislative, 
financial, or judicial purposes. The word ‘ conseil ’ was 
applied in France to the Parlement, which corresponded 
to some extent with the Court of King’s Bench, and to the 
Chambre des Comptes. In England, as late as the fourteenth 
century, we find the Council sitting in the King’s Bench, 
in the Exchequer, and in the Chancery, to strengthen the 
jurisdiction of these courts. In Parliament it was of course 
always present. From the fact that the Council exercised 
' The equitable jurisdiction of the Chancellot hat another history. 
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the undifferentiated royal power arose conflicts of juris¬ 
diction, when, as in France, cases were transferred to the 
Council from the regular courts. For the same reason it 
became the natural instrument of absolute monarchy, and 
thus the reaction against the prerogative of the Stuarts took 
the form of the assertion of the common law against council 
jurisdiction. 

The tribunals which thus found themselves in conflict 
had nevertheless a common origin, for the Courts of justice, 
as well as the Council, trace their pedigree to the court of 
the king’s tenants-in-chief and its Carolingian original. 
Thus, in England, we see the court divide into the Cur\a 
Regis or King’s Bench, in which the king or his chief justice 
sits for judicial purposes, and the Exchequer, in which the 
same persons sit for financial or administrative purposes. 
From these, or more probably from the latter, it derived 
the permanent court sitting in a fixed place, and dealing 
more especially with pleas relating to land, called the 
Common Pleas, Each of these incarnations of the King’s 
Court gradually acquires its own personnel and defines the 
limits of its jurisdiction. It is a common principle that 
each court has jurisdiction over its own officers, at all events 
in personal actions, since they cannot be spared from their 
duties to answer in other places the claims which may be 
brought against them in an age which was, for its civilixa- 
tion, remarkably litigious. Furthermore, by the extension 
of the jurisdiction of the Exchequer to all cases even remotely 
affecting the solvency of Crown debtors, and by the importa¬ 
tion of the fiction of ‘ force and arms ’ into pleas which 
would otherwise have come before the Common Pleas, it 
came about that before the end of the Middle Ages these 
three courts were in active competition with each other and 
with the equitable jurisdiction of the Chancery for the 
game class of legal business. 
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The King’s Bench retained some traces of its undiffer¬ 
entiated character, in particular a jurisdiction in Error, 
but its most important functions as a court of appeal passed 
to the extraordinary sessions of the King’s Court called 
Parliaments, with which we have already dealt in another 
connexion. This jurisdiction is still exercised by the House 
of Lords. It is this judicial function of the Court' which is 
most prominent in France, where the term ‘ Parlement ’ 
means in the first instance a court of law, although the 
competence of the French court was at first, according to 
the best authorities, as completely undifferentiated as that 
of the English Curia Regis before the separation of the 
Exchequer as an independent court. In France, the Parle¬ 
ment of Paris, retaining its nominal character as the court 
of the Peers of France, early became a body of professional 
lawyers and officials, clerical and lay, divided into three 
lections called respectively Parlement, Chambre des Comptes, 
and Conseil, according as their functions were Judicial, 
Financial, or Political. These bodies did not forget their 
common origin, and frequently sat together. Moreover, 
their personnel was not completely distinct. Thus the same 
institution which became a somewhat intermittent political 
assembly in England, early assumed the character in France 
of a permanent court of law, and in the fifteenth century 
broke its connexion with the States-Gencral and became 
purely professional. One consequence of this early regular¬ 
ization was the disappearance of the Peers, who ceased to 
lit, except for special purposes, just as they had already 
vanished from the King’s Bench and the Exchequer in 
England. But though the Parlement was essentially a 
judicial body, it never wholly lost its political character, but 
gave decisions, either alone or in conjunction with the 
Chambre des Comptes and Conseil, on matters of national 
or even international importance. 
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Passing from the king and his court to the undifferentiated 
local administration, we find it necessary to go back to 
a period earlier than that of the highly centralired Carol- 
ingian Empire. Of mixed origin, partly Roman and 
partly Frankish, these local institutions inherited older 
organizations and combined them into a uniform system. 
The normal unit of local government is the county, and the 
officer in charge of it, the king’s representative for military, 
fiscal, and judicial purposes alike, is the count. The county 
represents sometimes the Gallo-Rom.in C’leim;, sometimes 
the Germanic Gau ; and the Roman Comet, the colleague of 
the bishop in the administration of his city and district, is 
equated with the German Graf. Thus the county is both 
the Roman provincial city-district and the German tribal 
subdivision. The count is distinguished by the right to 
a third of the profits of justice, and we find the English 
carl holding the same privilege under the name of the 
‘ third penny of the county ’. In the county, the bishop is 
supreme in spiritual matters and is the chief judge of the 
clergy, the count of the laity, and in the same way we find 
the earl and the bishop sitting in the Saion county court. 
On a losver level the ancient German division of the Gan 
or fagfis into hundreds gave the title of hundredman or 
centenariu! to a group of minor officials, whose authority, 
even if originally popular, was subordinate to that of the 
count and of the same nature. 

Such is the Carolingian model: a simple devolution of 
powers in three tiers, the king, the count, the hundredman ; 
but it was complicated in two ways; by the impossibility of 
direct control on so large a scale, and by the grant to 
religious or even secular persons of a privileged position 
with respect to the law. The latter of these complexities 
was an inheritance from the Merovingian period or earlier. 
If the bishop or an abbot was himself also the count, the 
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scheme was only so far interfered with that the king could 
not appoint to the office except by virtue of his power to 
meddle in ecclesiastical affairs. If, however, the bishop or 
abbot had territory in several counties or hundreds, with 
jurisdiction over his tenants, a new and often discontinuous 
area was created which broke up the county organization. 
The men of this territory did not follow the count’s banner 
to war, or receive justice in the ordinary courts, and enjoyed 
exemption from the taxes. The lord of the immunity was 
bound to make arrangements for the military, judicial, and 
financial administration of his district. 

The feudal monarch exercised local administration only 
in his own demesne. Thus we find that in France, from the 
reign of Henry I, the local authorities are the Pr^vdts, or 
land-stewards of the king, whose ordinary duty is the 
management of the royal manors. The great feudatories 
administered their possessions in exactly the same way, 
though the officers might have different titles, such as 
Vicomte in Normandy, or Bayle or Viguier (Vicarius) in 
the south. But, in substance, local administration, except 
in so far as municipalities established themselves, became 
an appurtenance of teal property. And even municipal 
liberties were conceived in the same way, as a class of 
property. 

The Priv6ts were supposed to be guided in their decisions 
by a council of four ‘ good men ’, and their commands were 
executed by serjeants {sewientts). The misdemeanours of 
these and of their masters led to the appointment in the 
twelfth century of superior officers, called ‘ Baillis ’, with 
power to correct abuses and revise decisions. In the south 
the title was Seneschal. The great feudatories followed the 
example of the king. These undifferentiated officers per¬ 
sisted throughout the Middle Ages, but their functions were 
gradually transferred to others. Their judicial powen fell 
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to professional judges of appeal, their financial duties to re¬ 
ceivers, their military functions to Captains and Governors. 

English local administration was never completely feudal¬ 
ized, except in Cheshire, Durham, and the Welsh Marches, 
although jurisdiction over the unfrec tenants and in civil 
pleas as to the property in land was attached to landed 
possessions. The county remains the unit of administration, 
although the earl, owing to the grouping of counties in the 
tenth century under ‘ dukes ’, was replaced as president of 
the shire-moot by the sheriff. The origin of this officer is 
uncertain, but from the fact that we find him primarily 
responsible for the farm of the king’s manors in the county, 
it is not unnatural to suppose that he corresponds approxi¬ 
mately to the Bailli in France in hu capacity of supervisor 
of the Prevot. But the Crown retained its direct control 
of local administration through him, and was always able 
to remove him for misconduct or incompetence. Like the 
Bailli the sheriff gradually lost some of his functions, but 
hardly before the end of the Middle Ages; although during 
that period new organizations were called into existence to 
perform new services which would originally have fallen to 
him. This control of the central government was exercised 
by the Exchequer, and in judicial matters by the king’s 
courts. Abuses were from time to time remedied by special 
commissions, such as the Inquest of Sheriffs in 1170, which 
led to the replacement of most of the sheriffs by new men. 
While the sheriffdoms very rarely became hereditary, the 
hundred courts in many cases fell into religious or private 
possession very early, but this did not materially affect 
the control of the crown, though it sometimes retarded the 
operation of the king’s writs. Only when the owners of the 
hundreds had the return of writs and accounted separately 
at the Exchequer, was the unity of the county disturbed. 
Besides the bailiffs of the hundreds, the sheriff had a staff 
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of clerks, one of whom acted as receiver, and of serjeants to 
execute his orders. As the sheriffs remained the effective 
heads of local administration, though with gradually 
decreasing importance, it is natural that the control of their 
appointment should have been, like control of the Council, 
one of the points most frequently disputed between the 
crown and the successive reform parties. Election of the 
sheriffs is one of the claims made by the Provisions of 
Oxford in 1*58, and was temporarily conceded by the crown 
on more than one subsequent occasion; and statutes 
regulating their conduct are frequent in the history of 
Parliament. 

We have followed the undifferentiated power of the king 
through its local subdivisions, and must now consider the 
organization which reflects its specific division. Here the 
framework is provided by the royal household of Charle¬ 
magne. It is long before any clear distinction is made 
between the personal and the official character of the king, 
and thus the national expenditure is regarded as his private 
expenditure in the same way that the revenues to which he 
has a prescriptive right are regarded as his private income. 
Hence the doctrine, by no means confined to England, that 
‘ the king should live of his own ’. First of the household 
services comes the chapel, under the Jpocrisarius, whose 
deputy is the Chancellor. The combination of the duties 
of chaplain and secretary was due to the lack of lay education, 
a state of things to which the meaning of the word ‘ clerk ’ 
in its ordinary acceptation is a sufficient testimony. The 
official status of the three Rhenish archbishops as chancellors 
of Germany, Italy, and Burgundy is a relic of this ecclesi¬ 
astical tradition, and in most countries in Europe the 
nominal chancellor was often a bishop. In England the 
minor duties of the Chancery were long performed by 
the same penons as those of the chapel. The same serjeant 
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looked after the wax for the candles and that for tlie seal. 
The Chancellor is the responsible custodian of the kinp’s 
seal, and determines the form of all instruments to which 
it is appended. He requires, therefore, an engrossing and 
recording staff of clerks, and a lay staff of sealers; since 
it is a principle generally recognized in the Middle Ages 
that the persons who actually apply the seal shall not be 
able to read or understand the documents which they seal. 
Thus, for example, the Pope’s leaden Bulls are attached by 
Cistercian lay-brothers who arc r.r ojjiao illiterate. This 
division of labour between literate ‘ clerks ’ and illiterate 
‘ Serjeants ’ or ‘ knights ’ is constantly met with in the 
medieval Civil Service. The clcriul staff of the Chancery 
soon splits up into two classes, draftsmen and copyists, and 
a collection of standard formulae is devised, a Liitr Diurnu$ 
or a Rtgistnm Omnium lirevtum, to meet the needs of 
everyday administrative and judicial business. The power 
to vary these standard forms is limited to the highest class 
of clerks, who are styled ‘ notaries ’ or ‘ masters ’, and they, 
in default of special instructions from the king or the 
Chancellor, are governed by precedent. A ‘ style of the 
chancery’ is developed, and orders received from the king 
are made to conform to this style unless they contain special 
instructions that it shall be disregarded. Hence arises a kind 
of administrative jurisdiction, since it rests with the Chan¬ 
cery to determine whether the letters which arc desired are 
or are not admissible in form, and whether or not they 
infringe rights or privileges already granted to third parties. 
In England in the thirteenth century the Chancery acquired 
also an equitable jurisdiction, due in all probability to the 
Chancellor’s close association with the Council, of which, 
in its primitive form, he was the secretary. The provision 
of new legal or administrative forms to remedy grievances 
was a duty of the Council, which sat in the Chancery for such 
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a purpose, and in course of time the Chancellor seems to 
have inherited a share of this jurisdiction. The Chancellor, 
as custodian of the seal, was originally necessary in all 
departments where the use of the seal was necessary, and 
his deputy in the Exchequer is still one of the English 
ministers of state. But in England, though not in France, 
this deputy early escaped from the position of dependence 
and acquired complete control of what was at first a duplicate 
Great Seal and afterwards developed into the distinct Great 
Seal of the Exchequer. Again, as the business of the seal 
increases, it became less and less possible for the Chancellor 
to be in constant close attendance on the king, and warrants 
for the use of the Great Seal are sent to the Chancellor 
authenticated by a smaller seal, or even by the king’s signet 
ring. This smaller or Privy Seal, originally kept by the king 
or by a member of his immediate household, may in turn 
go ‘ out of court ’, as in England, and become a separate 
department of state with rules and traditions of its own, 
its place being taken by a smaller seal or signet. There is 
a natural tendency for diplomatic and secret correspondence 
to fall into the hands of the custodian of the seal or signet 
most nearly attached to the king; by the thirteenth century 
we find him called the king’s secretary, and his importance 
rapidly increases towards the end of the Middle Ages; 
by the eighteenth century he has become the Secretary of 
State. But while, in England, each of these smaller seals 
grows into an independent department, in France all the 
holders of these seals are grouped together into a college 
under the control of the chancellor, the seals being appro¬ 
priated to distinct classes of business, whereas in Engbnd 
they were often merely links in the same process. 

'The chief lay ofiicer of the Carolingian household is the 
Count Palatine, who stands in the king’s place as judge, 
and exerts both an equitable jurisdiction and a jurisdiction 
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in appeal from the courts of the local counts. It is probable 
that a number of these served in rotation, just as we find 
certain officers doing in the twelfth century in the household 
of Henry I of England, The Count Palatine of the Empire 
seems to have disappeared early in the eleventh century 
though provincial counts palatine remained, and we find the 
same name for certain judges of the Papal court. But the 
institution of a chief officer of justice persists. In Germany 
it attaches itself to the Steward, who was also Count Palatine 
of the Rhine, and was alone competent to judge the princes 
of the Empire and even the Emperor himself In England 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries we find a Justiciar 
whose powers are almost as extensive as the king’s, although 
subordinate. This office is represented by the Lord Chief 
Justice and the judges of the High Court. In France there 
seems to have been no Chief Justice, and the powers of the 
Count Palatine seem to have been inherited by the Peers 
of France, and by the corps of professional judges who sat in 
the Parlemcnt. Aragon had a single justice, Castile a college. 

While the extent to which the king’s judges can interfere 
with the local jurisdictions, cither by receiving appeals or 
by direct supervision, depends, as we have already said, on 
the extent to which the constitution hat been feudalized, 
England is exceptional in the success which attended the 
efforts of the crown to get the substantial administration 
of justice into its own hands, by the institution first of the 
Eyre and afterwards of the Assize system. In the fourteenth 
century the appointment of local commissiotu for minor 
criminal work, under the title of Justices of the Peace and 
Justices of Labourers, and the establishment of Quarter 
Sessions, brought the whole of the local administration in 
public matten directly under the control of the Council, 
without taking away its local character by imposing an 
administrator from outside. In Germany, on the other 
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hand, although the Emperor retained a jurisdiction in 
appeal which developed in 1495 into a national Kammer- 
gericht in which both the Emperor and the Estates were 
represented, the jurisdiction in first instance was completely 
territorialized. The Emperor was until the fourteenth 
century the sole source of the right of life and death, and 
the Count, though appointed by the territorial ruler, had to 
obtain the ‘ Blutbann ’ from him. But his direct adminis¬ 
tration of justice only survived in the very exceptional 
institution known as the Westphalian ‘ Fehmgericht ’, with 
its ‘ Free Counts ’ and ‘ Free Schoffen ’. 

The financial administration of the Carolingian kingdom 
lies in the department of the Chamberlain, whose function 
it is to receive the ‘ gifts ’ brought to the king at the periods 
of the national assemblies and to store them in the palace. 
These gifts formed a considerable portion of the royal 
revenue, and we find them again in England under Henry II, 
and possibly in the ‘ Bede ’ which the German princes 
levied on their subjects. The office was regarded as purely 
domestic, and the Chamberlain was under the orders of the 
queen and jointly responsible with her for the economy of 
the household. In the Capetian monarchy the Great 
Chamberlain is a person of too great dignity to be concerned 
in actual administration, and is replaced by another officer 
of lower rank and a slightly different title who performs the 
duties of Treasurer. This functionary gradually loses his 
importance and becomes a mere Treasurer of the household, 
while the treasure is placed in the keeping of the Templars, 
and is administered by a section of the Parlement, already 
mentioned as the ‘ Chambre des Comptes ’. After the fall 
of the Templars, three or four treasurers were appointed 
under the control of the Chambre des Comptes, but they 
were exclusively concerned with the receipt and issue of 
money, not with financial administration. 
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In England, owing to the fortunate accident that we have 
a treatise on the Exchequer in the reign of Henry II, the 
progress of financial development is somewhat less obscure. 
We can draw a clear line between the Treasury staff, whiclt 
derives from the Carolingian Chamberlain, and the Court 
of Exchequer, which approximates to the Chambre del 
Comptes. The Chamberlains of the Exchequer have 
already lost any connexion with the Chamberlain of the 
Household, and have acquired a clerical colleague, the 
Treasurer. These are jointly responsible for the receipt 
and issue of money, and for testing its goodness. We gather 
too that the earliest phase of national finance was based on 
a primitive system of tribute in kind, derived from the royal 
manors and gradually exchanged for a money system. The 
necessity of testing the fineness of the money brings this 
machinery into close connexion with the supervision of the 
local moneyers. At a later date, when a central mint it 
established, we find a close connexion between its operations 
and those of the treasury, since the ling will frequently 
send to the mint for money or specie, and such expenses 
must be credited to the keeper of the mint as payments 
into the treasury, or their equivalent. Even in the twelfth 
century this treasury organiration has lost its connexion 
with the royal household, in which its place is taken by 
a privy purse, or Canura Curit, in whose coffers are kept 
not only the king’s private store of money, but his jewels, furs, 
and precious wearing apparel. This also, as we shall sec, 
in time becomes departmentalized: just what happened 
in the case of the Great and the Privy Seals. 

The Exchequer is primarily a special sitting of the King’s 
Court for financial purposes, and while it is sitting, the 
Treasury staff acts as a part of it, and is known as th« 
Exchequer of Receipt or Lower Exchequer. The Court 
itself, or Upper Exchequer, consists of the great officers of 

an 
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state and other barons, and hears the accounts of the sheriffs 
and other accountants. In process of time the great officers, 
except the treasurer, only appear by deputy, and the Court 
assumes a professional character and a continuous existence. 
Its legal aspect has already been explained. Administra¬ 
tively it supervised the collection of revenue by the sheriffs, 
and its expenditure by the various spending departments, 
including the departmentalized ‘ Wardrobe ’, which grew 
up from the Camera Curie in the ling’s household. 

The finances of a medieval ling were more lile those of 
a private noble than of a modern state. He was himself 
a great landowner, and in a feudal society it would have 
been difficult for him to maintain his position without large 
private estates. The wealness of the German Empire in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries was largely due to the 
fact that the imperial domain had been almost entirely 
alienated. In the early stages of economic development, 
when money was scarce, and the produce of the royal farms 
had to be talen in lind, it was almost impossible for the 
Court to be stationary; and although royal progresses 
enabled the ling to exercise more perfect political and 
judicial control, it is probable that originally they were 
due to the necessity of consuming the fruits of the earth 
near the place which produced them. Thus we find manors 
in Domesday Bool which owed the service of entertaining 
the ling for one or more nights, a service which had been 
commuted for a money rent, while the Dialogue of the 
Exchequer tells of a time when these money rents, though 
estimated in money, were still collected in lind at a fixed 
rate of commutation. Closely allied with the rent of land 
were the profits of justice, since the local hundred court 
tended to be attached to a particular manor and regarded 
as a part of its profits, and alienable with it. The ling, 
as the principal patron of the Church, could add to hb 
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revenue the fruits of ecclesiastical property during the 
vacancy of sees or abbeys, while to him as feudal superior 
fell the possessions of tenants in chief dying without heirs. 
In Germany this latter source of wealth was restricted by 
a provision enforced by the princes of the empire that such 
lands must be regranted within a year and a day. He bad 
reliefs on the succession of the heirs, and the custody of 
wards during their minority. Special officers, called 
‘ escheators ’ were appointed in England to administer 
lands falling into the king’s hands in this way. Aids might 
likewise be demanded of feudal tenants for tlic ransoming 
of the king’s person, the knighting of his eldest son, and the 
marriage of his eldest daughter. These feudal rights were 
not peculiar to the king, but were enjoyed by all lords over 
their tenants holding by knight-service. Specially royal 
rights were compositions for military service, for fortifica¬ 
tion, and for the repair of roads and bridges, and certain 
tolls, customs, and port dues. The royal rights to gold 
and silver mines and to salt are less universal, and appear 
only to have been recognized in Germany in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries respectively. In France the salt-tax 
was no part of the king’s ordinary revenue, and we hear 
little of it in England. Forest-rights also do not seem to be 
original. The right of coinage was a general and lucrative 
source of revenue, whether the king established local 
moneyers on whom he levied dues in exchange for their 
privilege, or set up a central mint and charged a seigniorage 
in addition to the cost of coining. 1 he practice of debase¬ 
ment was neither so common nor so lucrative a financial 
expedient as the charges of the chroniclers would lead us 
to suppose. The sale of privileges, the profits of the central 
courts, and the fees of the teal complete the ordinary sources 
of the royal revenue, within which, in times of peace, the 
king was expected to live. 
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For extraordinary needs the king might from time to 
time levy a tax or tallage on his unfree tenants or on the 
men of the towns on his domain, or on the Jews, who were 
in his land on sufferance and regarded as his chattels. 
Beyond this limit it seems to have been generally held that 
he could not lawfully go without the consent of his subjects, 
and the necessity of showing some urgent cause such as the 
defence of the realm. Taxes thus granted might, and 
sometimes were, levied by special machinery. They gave rise 
in France to a special court, the Cour des Aides, which was 
called into existence by the States-General to regulate the 
assessment of the taxes and to secure their application to the 
objects for which they were granted. This precocious 
development was the result of the misfortunes of the war 
with England, where the same object was only attained by 
slow pailiamentary pressure long after the close of the 
Middle Ages, when the French institution had fallen 
into decay. The taxes granted were of various kinds, 
tallages or taxes on chattels, land-taxes such as danegeld, 
hidage, or carucage, and such taxes as export duties, poll- 
taxes, or temporary monopolies. The growth of absolutism 
is most clearly indicated by two things which have an 
intimate connexion: the perpetuation of taxes originally 
temporary, and the maintenance of a standing army out of 
the proceeds. 

The connexion which subsists between the medieval army 
and the household offices of the Constable and Marshal 
does not go back to Carolingian times. The territorial 
army, of which we have already spoken, was led by the king 
himself or by a son or trusted servant. Even under the 
earlier French kings it is the Steward who commands the 
host. The local contingent was led by the count, who 
commanded not only the free men of his county but also 
the men of the immunities in it, though they came to his 
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banner under the conduct of their own lord or hii deputy. 
The cavalry of the Carolingian army was provided by the 
holders of benejicia, whose service with their horses was the 
price of their life-estates, soon to become hereditary fiefs. 
In a period of imperfect economic organization the grant 
of lands was the only means of maintaining a mercenary 
force of cavalry to meet the danger of Saracens, Normans, 
or Huns. It is to the predominance of mounted service 
in the tenth century and later that the Constable and the 
Marshal, the officers of the royal stable, owe their position 
as leaders of the feudal host, which is henceforward the 
mainstay of the army. At the same time there develops 
a definite military class, supported by landed possessions, 
and bound to each other by a semi-religious organization 
which differs little, if at all from a trade guild, and recog¬ 
nizes the same degrees of apprentice or esquire, journeyman 
or ‘ bachelor ’, and master or ‘ banneret Although 
knighthood in the later Middle Ages seems more a status 
than a profession, the class was not, at any rate at first, 
limited to those who were technically free. 1 he feudal 
host may then be regarded as consisting of little groups of 
knights serving for forty days at a time under the leadership 
of the lords from whom they held their lands. Such an 
army was of little use for protracted operations, since its 
period of service was so shoit, and if a knight refused to 
serve it was difficult in practice to deprive him of his lands. 
Thus we find the English kings eaacting a composition fee 
equivalent to the wages of a substitute for the obligatory 
period (Scutage), and a pecuniary fine for the offence of 
refusing to come without ezeuse. The mustering of the 
host is the duty of the Constable and the Marshal, and 
scutage is levied according to their certificate of attendance. 
Those who have done their service are entitled to the 
scutage of their own tenants. The national army, though 
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existing mainly for defensive purposes, is not superseded. 
We find ordinances such as the assize of arms enforcing the 
possession by every man of the weapons and armour appro¬ 
priate to his means. Closely allied to this is the not uncom¬ 
mon rule that all who have land of more than a certain 
value must accept knighthood, a regulation which was 
enforced in England on several occasions in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. Moreover, the right of the 
crown to summon its subjects for national defence is nowhere 
completely set aside by the feudal contract. Even in 
Germany the Tocsin might be sounded and the whole 
population called to arms as the ‘ Landfolge ’; while in 
France the king could summon the Arriere-Ban, or in 
England bid the sheriff raise the men of his county, or 
appoint commissioners of Array to select a proportion of 
them. But, in the fourteenth century, both the feudal host 
and the national army were found insufficient, and war was 
more and more conducted by paid troops, raised by pro¬ 
fessional captains in accordance with a definite contract, 
the beginning of the system under which the modem 
regiment is nominally raised and paid by its colonel. The 
immediate result of the system was the creation of hordes 
of mercenaries, the ‘ Companies ’, whose allegiance to any 
particular employer was precarious and who were recruited 
very largely by throwing open the prisons. The standing 
army of a medieval king, which formed a nucleus for these 
temporary troops, consisted of the knights and serjeants of 
his household, who were in constant attendance on his 
person. These provided officers for the expeditionary force. 
In like manner the clerks of his household, who normally 
kept its accounts and made its contracts for food and 
necessaries, undertook the duties of the commissariat and 
the pay-chest. We find the same linking together of clerical 
and lay elements which we have already noted in the 
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Treasury, and which corresponds with the general system 
of dual control of which we find constant examples. The 
navy of the Middle Ages was less organized than the army, 
except in cases such as that of the Knights of St. John, 
where it was the main weapon of olicncc. The usual plan 
was to call upon seaport towns for the loan of one or more 
ships, or to impress merchant ships found in the various 
ports for a limited period. Soldiers were shipped on board 
these vessels for special expeditions. The requisitioning of 
ships fell, like the commissariat of the army, within the 
sphere of the king^s clerks. When Rithard I set out for 
Palestine he took the exceptional course of purchasing 
a half-share in each of the ships engaged for the expedition. 
All ships were armed, and piracy was normal, redress 
being mainly obtained by reprisals on other ships or mer¬ 
chants of the same nationality. The orthodox method of 
procedure was for the injured party to obtain ‘ Letters of 
Request ’ from his ruler addressed to the head of the State 
to which the offenders belonged, or to the chief officer of 
their town. If, as usual, no redress was obtained, ‘ march- 
law ’ was invoked, and any subjects of the State involved 
might be ‘ marked ’ or subjected to acts of reprisal. The 
formal issue of ‘ Letters of Marque ’ belongs to the period 
when international law was becoming generally recognized. 

With the remaining offices of the household, those of the 
Steward and the Butler, the administrative system has little 
to do. We have alluded to the exercise by the Steward of 
the functions of Justiciar, and of leader of the host. His 
place was taken in the household of later times by a person 
of less dignity, who was the lay head of the actual establuh- 
ment. Here also, as we have indicated in speaking of Ae 
army, we find divided lay and clerical control. The clerical 
head of the household is its treasurer, and each of the offices 
has a clerk or clerks to keep its accounts, as well as yeomen 
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to perform the services. The main officers form a household 
council, in England the ‘ Board of Green Cloth and the 
principal lay officers, the Steward and the Marshal, have 
jurisdiction over the servants of the household and persons 
who bring claims against them. 

So rapid a survey as this of the functions of the king, with 
their constitutional limitations, and of the machinery which 
linked the head of the State with the humblest subject, 
must necessarily be chiefly remarkable for its omissions. 
It is bound to appear simpler and more consistent than it 
ever was in reality. Conditions were not the same in 
different countries, and even in England, where the mon¬ 
archy was on the whole strong, justice and police, especially 
in small matters, were largely in private hands. We have 
not attempted to indicate in detail how this came about, 
but have leaned to the theory that these rights were devolu¬ 
tions of royal power, rather than appurtenances of the soil, 
and we have left unsolved the question to what extent they 
are to be regarded as survivals of local community juris¬ 
diction. But if such a partial and imperfect survey of one 
side of medieval society is of little positive service to scientific 
history, it may perhaps have its value in directing the 
attention of the student to a field in<which there is much 
to be learned and unending exercise for a mind which 
delights in comparison and construction. 

Charles Johnson. 
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POLITICAL THOUGHT 

N O longer regarded as a philosophical dftour between 
Aristotle and Machiavelli, the political thought of the 
Middle Ages speaks to a steadily widening circle of inquirers. 
There are the historically-minded who would discover there 
the principles that guided the Papal monarchy in its assump¬ 
tion of the imperial heritage of Rome ; students of modern 
diplomacy in search of precedents for international action 
in the cause of peace; liberal thinkers who see in the medieval 
demarcation of the spiritual and temporal spheres an early 
answer to the old question of the limits of State sovereignty 
over the conscience of the citizen; jurists and social -cientitts 
who, following in the steps of Gierke and Maitland, are 
pondering in the light of the group-theories of the twelfth 
to fifteenth centuries the problem of the rights of associa¬ 
tions within the State ; and, to speak more generally, many 
thoughtful persons who reject the view that the State 
should be all-inclusive and ali-absorbing, and would seek 
in the social process at large the enlightenment and liberation 
from narrow and selfish interests, the enlargement of per¬ 
sonality previously held to be within the sphere of the Great 
Leviathan. To them the medieval notion of society as 
a unity and as organic, however decisively they may reject 
its theological basis, makes on other grounds an appeal which 
cannot be neglected. Some of these aspects of medieval 
thought we shall try to consider in these pages. 

When at the outset we ask ourselves if the Middle Ages 
had any conception of the State that approximates to ours, 
we are met by a difficulty. Theory, especially medieval 
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theory, «tudied apart from institutions is not always the 
best of guides. If we read only the philosophers, for whom 
politics were a branch of theology, we shall probably come 
to the conclusion that no conception of the State or of 
sovereignty as we know it to-day existed in the Middle 
Ages. Regnum and respublica come nearest to out use 
of the former term, yet the notion of public authority 
exercised more or less uniformly in the public interest 
over a definite territorial area seems lacking. When, for 
instance, John of Salisbury in his Policraticus (1159-61) 
makes the point that respublica is a corpus or body, we 
cannot be quite certain that he does not mean society as 
a whole instead of the English kingdom to which he seems 
in other passages to be alluding. The terminology which 
the medieval theorists use is drawn from the early Christian 
Fathers, from Roman Law, or from Latin writers of the 
imperial age, that is from contexts and periods of a ius 
commune, when national monarchies were not thought of. 
Furthermore, the writers have deserted the good Aris¬ 
totelian method of observation and comparative study, are 
not in the least concerned with constitutions or systems of 
administration, but very frequently are debating the rela¬ 
tions between two sets of authorities, the spiritual and 
temporal, with arguments so highly metaphorical as to be 
almost childish. But the vagueness of their terminology 
and the remoteness of their arguments must not lead us to 
think that no conception of the State existed in the central 
period of the Middle Ages; no more, when we view the 
universal prevalence of feudal tenures and feudal notions in 
thirteenth-century Europe, should we be wholly justified 
in saying that bypothesi these were different estates, not 
different states—that the medieval lines of division were 
horizontal rather than vertical. The classical example of 
such a geneialization is Germany from the ninth to the 
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^rteenth century. It was stoutly maintained that there, 
if anywhere, government was largely private property, 
legislation bote the nature of a private grant; the only 
‘ political ’ organizations were the Free Associations {Gtnes- 
sensebafun, the guilds and towns), kingship was a patri¬ 
monial lordship, public and private law were incitricably 
confused. Where such conditions existed surely men had 
no notion of the State. Then came the historian and 
quietly showed that a distinction between political and 
feudal elements there did in fact exist and was made by 
contemporaries: the study of imperial taxation, of the 
regalia and of the system of immunities proved tliat feudal¬ 
ism was not all-pervading, that the attributes of the State 
must not be confined to the Free Associations, and that 
before the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, the period of 
separatism, we can legitimately speak of a German State 
and proclaim the existence of a constitution based on public 
law administered for the communii ulililas or in the public 
interest.* So far can history correct verdicts drawn from 
theory alone. 

Now medieval public law is the ordaining and adminis¬ 
tration of the king as guardian of the common weal and as 
purveyor of justice. To medieval thinkers the State is the 
sphere of the monarch in his dual capacity of protector and 
magistrate. This, rather than territorial integrity, is its 
essence. The king is, it it true, the feudal suzerain of hit 
kingdom, first among hit tenants-in-chief, perhaps indeed 
a vassal of some other monarch; but he is abo its political 
sovereign with rights and duties that lie wholly outside the 

* G. von Below in his remarkable book, Dtr Dtuiitie Suit in Mittd- 
alters, Bd. I (1915), pp. i-i 11, gives a lununirp of the change in thaught 
wrought bp the detailed study of administration and insiiis on the 
Importance of recognizing the diatinctioo drawn between public and 
private law in the Middle Ages. 
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feudal orbit. In the coronation oath English kings make 
the threefold promise of peace, justice, and equity to all 
their subjects: they ate, as the old phrase has it, ‘ debtors 
to all and sundry to do justice,’ and, as M. Viollet has said 
of the Capetian monarchs, their essential function is that 
of judge. That does not mean to imply that there are not 
other forms of justice beside the king’s, or that the relations 
of seignorial courts to the king’s court are not a matter of 
careful regulation in customary law: for in France it is true, 
as Beaumanoir remarked, that every baron is a sovereign 
in his barony; but it does mean that even there in the last 
resort, when the common profit of the kingdom is concerned, 
royal justice will be put into operation, local immunities 
notwithstanding. Royal institutions. Chancery, Exchequer, 
and Judicature, though concerned with the king’s domanial 
and feudal rights and revenues, are yet more than private 
institutions: they are expressions of his sovereignty. 
Nevertheless that sovereignty has not the uniform extension 
and effectiveness of modern public authority. It might 
and did vary from year to year with the personal character 
of the monarch, the course of his relations with the Church 
and with his feudatories, the tenacity and inventiveness of 
his administrators, and many other factors. In the Norman 
kingdoms that sovereign power is admitted and obeyed. 
In the Latin principalities in the near East it scarcely raises 
its head at all. We can admit therefore of no further 
generalization than that to the medieval Englishman or 
Frenchman the state is ux, to the medieval German—at 
any rate before the fourteenth century— imperator. It is 
a personal conception, however much men may hold the 
king to be under the law or bound not to legislate without 
the advice of his Council. 

But existing side by side with the king and the sphere of 
his personality, the State, is the great international com- 
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mnnity that knows neither the anxieties of the royal succes¬ 
sion nor the fluctuations of baronial allegiance. The first 
duty of the monarch is to protect the Church of God: 
that task specified in the first article of the Great Charter is 
incumbent on him at all times. Throughout the Middle 
Ages it would have been hard to find any one who was 
not convinced that human alfairs were divided into two 
great categories, the spiritual ami the temporal—and that 
society had an other-worldly purpose, a divine end which 
could only be served if the things belonging to the regiWn 
animarum —the guidance of souls—were directed by the 
society and leader commissioned by the Captain of Salvation. 
The demarcation of these spheres and in partis ular the claim 
of the Church to the guardianship of consiiencc and morality 
is an early assertion of the independence of the spiritual life. 
Its importance for the growth of modern conceptions of 
liberty is unquestionable. Let us look at this assertion in 
its primary stages. 

As long as the Church in the Roman Umpire was an 
illicit and persecuted body the question of its relation to the 
imperial authorities could scarcely arise. Hut when Chris¬ 
tianity became the official religion of the Umpire and 
citizenship equivalent to churchmanship, the Church's com¬ 
prehensiveness and her attitude to the secular authority 
raised difficult questions. Conversion had been quick: at 
the beginning of the fifth century the Church contained 
masses of ignorant people whom, as .Mgr. Duchesne has 
said, ' the water of Baptism had touched, but the spirit of 
the Gospel had not penetrated ’. Should the Church, the 
holy and immaculate, maintain within herself the worldly, 
admit them to give or to receive the Sacraments! And 
should she rely upon imperial force to coerce doubting and 
protesting provincials to receive her nominees 1 ‘ Quid 
Christianis cum regibus! Aut quid episcopis cum palatio I ’ 
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Petilian had asked. The question raised by the Donatists, 
who, following the old Christian attitude of the period of 
persecution, regarded the State as a profane and diabolical 
institution, struck deep. The problem was to arise, no less 
disquietingly, in the next three centuries, when the bar¬ 
barians came crowding into the Empire, and their kings 
after conversion and baptism used the sole force that made 
for unity and peace, the Church and churchmen, to aid 
them in administering their kingdoms. The pessimist and 
the mystic might evade the issue and seek the cloister ; but 
the secular Church had to mark out its sphere and assert 
both its connexion with, and its independence of, civil 
government. 

For their answer to the problem in its early form the 
Fathers turned to the commonplaces of the Roman lawyers and 
the Stoic philosophy : the freedom and equality of human 
nature and the contrast between nature and convention. 
In the primitive and innocent conditions of human life 
men obeyed the law of nature, principles recognized as 
universally reasonable and valid, in conditions of brother¬ 
hood and equality. The natural was not merely the primi¬ 
tive ; it was also the real and the permanent, subsisting 
beneath change and convention, the ultimately reasonable. 
The institutions of society were not natural, but conventional; 
the State with its coercive control of man by man and its 
institutions of private property and slavery was conventional, 
conditioned by the Fall and man’s loss of innocence, which 
made necessary a power that would control human appetites 
and desires. As such it is an institution for remedying and 
correcting human weakness, not, as Aristotle regarded it, 
the indispensable means to the good life. Yet given the 
fact of sin, coercive government is none the less a divinely 
ordained remedy; justice is the basis, the directing aim 
of the State, and ob^ence must be rendered to the powers 
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that be. Gregory the Great would go so far as to maintain 
that the ruler must not in any circumstances be resisted; 
but as a general rule, to quote Dr. A. J. Carlyle’s words, 
‘ the Fathers tend to think of the principle of justice 
as of something which lies outside the power of the civil 
authority—something which it docs not create and to 
which it is in some measure answerable’. This principle 
comes by degrees to be regarded as finding expression in the 
ecclesiastical order; the Church has its own rules, its own 
authority independent of the civil power though closely 
related to it. This attitude is illustrated by the life and the 
writings of St. Ambrose of Milan (f 397). In his letters 
to the Emperor Theodosius he expresses the view that in 
religious matters the civil magistrate has no authority over 
ecclesiastics; and that, in regard to property, things that 
are divina, consecrated and used by the Church, are not 
subject to the imperial power. The notion that the Church 
has an independent position of her own is greatly developed 
by Pope Gelasius (t 49^), whose definition of the two 
spheres became authoritative ; in Christian society, he held, 
the spiritual and temporal powers were entrusted to two 
authorities, each holding from God, each supreme in its own 
sphere, each dependent on the other. The division, Gelasius 
must have known, could not be complete, yet the superiority 
of the one over the other had not yet been raised. 
The ninth-century writers Jonas of Orleans (J 843) and 
Hincmar of Rheims (f 882) developed the Gelasian view. 
They maintained that the secular and spiritual powers were 
both within the Church; that it was to tome extent the 
duty of the priest to tee that the secular ruler did hit duty; 
and that as in the ceremony of anointing the king the 
dignity of the consecrator it greater than that of the conse¬ 
crated, so the dignity of the priest it greater than that of the 
prince. With the foundation of the Holy Empire it became 
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increasingly difficult to maintain the dualism, in proportion 
as people saw more and more clearly in daily life the inter¬ 
connexion of the two spheres. But till the eleventh century 
political circumstances which might raise the question of 
superiority and inferiority in an acute form were still 
lacking. 

Yet the man who did more to accustom Christian thinkers 
of the West to look beyond the state for justice was a figure 
belonging almost to classical antiquity—an African with the 
fierce extremes of the desert in his soul. Politically, St. 
Augustine stands apart from, yet dominates the patristic 
age. In the great sea of his thought there are things that 
stirred Luther and Calvin as well as the most orthodox 
breasts. The De Civitate Dei, profound composite master¬ 
piece of varying aims and occasions, the register of never- 
ceasing religious experience, maintains no one clear doctrine 
of Church and kingdom : yet its vogue and its importance 
in later medieval thought cannot be over-estimated; they 
were primarily due to two cardinal ideas. First, that 
justice is not the ratio, not the basis of the State. Cicero 
made Scipio define a republic as res populi, and populus 
as ‘ a body of men united by their agreement about what 
is just and their participation in what is profitable ’; Augus¬ 
tine defines populus as ‘ a body of rational persons united 
by harmonious participation in the things it likes ’. The 
State may be permeated by justice, but justice is not of its 
essence. Secondly, that there are two cities ‘ confused together 
in this world, but distinct in the other ’—the City of God and 
the City of men. These two interwoven Societies (for that 
is what Augustine probably meant) are begotten by two 
loves, the love of God and the love of self apart from God. 
Shall we then identify them with Church and State? 
Sometimes Augustine will let us, more often he will not. 
All we can say is that Augustine thought of the Civitas Dei 
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as the spiritual association, whether here or in the hereafter, 
of persons whose minds and lives were directed towards 
God, a mystic emmunio sanctorum ; and of the Cioitat 
terrena as the residuum of all who did not acknowledge the 
predominance of the spiritual motive in their lives, a com- 
munio improborum. Later generations, who used the great 
work in apology or polemic, did not hesitate to sec in the 
Church on earth a part of the Divine Society, having its 
own rules, structure, and catholic organization ; and to this 
view Augustine’s own doctrine of the sacraments, his whole 
construction of the foundations of other Christian dogma, 
had perhaps already made the greatest contribution. 
Through him, more than through any other, the Church 
came to regard herself as a great organized body holding 
out to man the scala fcrjectionii by which he could ascend 
from the Babylon of worldly existence to the Heavenly 
Jerusalem. Augustine’s spirit lives in Abelard’s famous 
lines: 

Nostrum est interim mentes erigere, 

Et totis patriam votis appctcre, 

Et ad lerusalem a Babylonia 
Post longa regredi tandem ciilia.' 

The autonomy of the religious life is preserved by the 
autonomy of the society entrusted with its care. What 
then if the society, conscious of the predominant importance 
of the soul’s health, claims for its ordained ministers not 

• Otto of Freising shows in hii Wiiroria di duoiui iinraiiiui (ed. 
Hofmeister), p. 9, how deeply St. Augustine's idea had lunk into men's 
Riindi: ' Proinde guia temporuin niuiahihtas stare non potest, sb ca 
migrate, ut dixi, tapientem ad itantent et permantntem ctemitatis 
civitatem debere quit lani capitis oegabit ? . . . Cum enim duae siat 
civitatet, una temporalis, alia etema, una mundialis, alia caelettis, iiaa 
diaboli, alia Christi, Babyloniam hanc, Hierusalcm illam esse Kalholics 
orodidete scriptotes.' 

0873 I I 
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only freedom from contact with the world, but complete 
subordination to its primate ? Could the relations between 
the spiritual and temporal authorities remain the same? 
The tendency of the reform inseparably connected with 
Hildebrand was to unify, centralize, and withdraw from the 
old vague compromise with the State the cltricalis ordo. 
The Church must have her own jurisprudence, her own 
jurisdiction that set the Vicar of Christ where the Roman 
Emperor had been. The codifying of her canons and 
decretals, the strenuous fight for free election and the 
chastity and integrity of her officials, the rigid control over 
the episcopate were to be the chief weapons of her cam¬ 
paign. However we may estimate Hildebrand’s success 
it is unquestionable that he aroused a new consciousness of 
community throughout the church. But on the other side 
national monarchies were steadily realizing themselves in 
the eleventh and early twelfth centuries. Law and efficient 
systems of royal administration were forging them into 
states. The Norman and Capetian monarchs, the Saxon 
and Salian emperors had what we may term a secular policy, 
developed in their subjects a sense of the common weal and 
taught them to look to the dynasty for justice and peace. 
Inevitably the early dualist theory of Church and State 
had to undergo change. One or other of the authorities 
will claim to be the sole source of power : the two swords, 
spiritual and temporal, a single hand will attempt to grasp. 

The great outburst of pamphleteering in the Investiture- 
struggle, in its origin the result of the attempt to apply 
reforming ideas to the German system of private churches 
and patronage exercised in political interests, does not 
provide instances of the claim of either power to sole pre¬ 
dominance. It is not the ugnum but the rex iniustus whom 
Gregory VII is seeking to suppress. Much has been made 
of the depreciation of the State in his famous letter to 
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Hermann of Metz, in which he expressed the view that 
kings and rulers took their origin from those who in ‘ ignor¬ 
ance of God had at the devil’s prompting used every kind 
of malice, perfidy and crime to dominate their fellow men ’, 
and that the power of the humblest exorcist, ‘ a spiritual 
emperor for driving out evil spirits was greater than that 
given to any lay persons for the sake of temporal rule. 
Yet these strong expressions and the many instances in 
which he opposes iustitia (for which, as he said, he was dying 
in exile) to the suptrbia of the Emperor constitute no 
attempt to assert the theoretical supremacy of lacerdclium 
over regnuffty nor denial that the temporal power has its 
coercive task in the world to fulfil. Even the strongest 
reformer of the period would concede to secular princes 
a measure of influence in episcopal elections, and imperialist 
writers admit that lay investiture carried nothing more 
than the temporalities of the see. llie partisans of regnum 
and lacerdotium might claim superiority i^or their respective 
sides: they did not as yet claim omnicompetence for either 
of them. 

Yet Gregory’s conception of ‘ Justice ’ which seems to 
have meant for him unswerving devotion to the interests 
of clerical reform—was more far-reaching than he knew. 
To later generations there could be no mistaking the 
tendency of its deeper implication, the superiority of 
divinely directed mind over material force and oppor¬ 
tunism, as soon as it was coupled with the notion that the 
other-worldly end of man mutt determine the organization 
by which human society it directed. By the middle of the 
twelfth century many people were beginning to conclude 
that theoretically there was one authority alone supreme in 
Christendom. The metaphor of the two swords was used 
both by John of Salisbury and Honorius of Augsburg to 
advance the view that all authority, ecclesiastical or secuUr, 
l1 2 
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belongs to the spiritual power. John declared that it is 
from the Church that the prince received the material 
sword, since both weapons were originally hers. The 
material sword the prince wields for her use and advantage, 
and is consequently her minister. Practical considerations— 
the development of the Canon Law with its emphasis upon 
the Pope’s plenitude of power, the definition of sacramental 
doctrine, and, not least, the growth of the temporal posses¬ 
sions of the Papacy—indicated the same conclusion. It 
was crowned by the scholastic philosophy which saw in 
every particular being in the universal whole the energy 
of a common transcendental aim to which it was the object 
of the Church to minister. The Papacy sought to bring 
under its direction the whole of human activity, learning, 
and education through the universities which were its 
organs, trade, and commerce through the enforcement of 
just prices and the prohibition of interest. The theocracy 
which it aimed at has been well termed by Dr. Ernest 
Barker ‘ a fusion of the actual Church, reformed by papal 
direction and governed by papal control with actual lay 
society similarly reformed and similarly governed ’. That 
fusion was to be achieved, not so much (if we may invent 
two expressions) by de-laicizing the Church—the Hilde- 
brandine policy—as by clericalizing the world. A single 
mentality was to be engendered, the orientation of every 
faculty towards God, the complete recognition of a trans¬ 
cendental purpose in life. The greatest of the means to 
that end was the sacraments, in particular the Mass, the 
service in which the believer was brought into contact with 
God by receiving at the hands of the priest His very body 
and blood. Only the sacrament of penance could secure 
admission to the supreme festival, and penance was made 
dependent on periodical confession of sin to a priest. Con¬ 
fession the Lateran Council of 1215 made obligatory upon 
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all the faithful at least once a year. As the complement to 
this the judgement of sin was both claimed and eiercised 
as a matter of course. ‘ No one of sane mind is ignorant 
that it pertains to our office to snatch every Christian from 
mortal sin ; and if he despise correction then to coerce him 
by ecclesiastical censure’ wrote Innocent III to Philip 
Augustus, and the letter with its famous vindication passed 
into the Church s law.' From that time onwards the 
Papacy does not look back; astounding to m.iny to-day, 
yet logically justifiable in the view of Church pohtiuani of 
his time, came in the end Boniface VIII’s declaration that 
belief in the subjection of every human creature to the 
supreme Pontiff was necessary to salvation. 

The claim was of tremendous conseejuence. It lies at the 
root of ultramontane doctrine. At the time it provoked 
the fierce reaction out of which, as we shall see, later 
political theory was born. If we are to understand that 
revolt at all, the presuppositions and the method of argu¬ 
ment adopted by medieval thinkers deserve attention: 
it is here that the powerful influence of the Thomist 
philosophy described in a previous chapter will be must 
clearly apparent. 

In the first place the universe is regarded at a tingle 
whole, mankind as a single society. Every being, whether 
an individual or a joint-being (i. e. a community), it an 
integral part, an organic member of the whole ; its action 
is determined by the final cause of the universe ; but at the 
same time it is also a whole in itself, a diminished copy or 
microcosm of the larger world, the macrocosm. Thus the 
unified world is not sharply unified ; it it a community made 

■ Decrtial., Gregor. IX, Lib. II, Til E, Dt liUuiu, c. idii, nlirrt alto 
occurs the famous sentence : * non enim intendimus iudicare dc feudo, 
cuius ad ipsum (regem) spcctai iudicium, sed decernere de peccaUs 
cuius ad nos pertinet sine dubitatior.c Centura.' 
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up of communities, articulated and organized in the most 
diverse fashion, each of value to the whole, each essential 
to the larger existence. In the second place God is the 
monarch of this single realm; all earthly lordship is, to 
quote the words of Gierke, ‘ a limited representation of the 
divine Lordship of the world ’: hence the medieval prefer¬ 
ence for monarchy, both in large and in small units. There 
was another reason connected with the idea of representa¬ 
tion : the unity in society must find representation in 
a governing part, and this can best be realized if the govern¬ 
ing element is a unit, and so a single individual. Dante 
went farther and deeper in his argument that what unites 
bodies politic is will, and that to secure a ‘ unity in wills ’ 
the governing will of one single person is the best means. 
Thirdly, the character of the supreme directing authority of 
the whole society depends upon the purpose for which society 
exists, and this, it is generally assumed, is the same as the end 
of each of its component individuals. Here we meet the point 
of division between imperialist and papalist. St. Thomas 
Aquinas in his De Regimitu Principum argues that ‘the natural 
end of a people formed into a society is to live virtuously ; for 
the end of any society is the s.ime as that of the individuab 
composing it. But, since the virtuous man is also determined 
to a further end, the purpose of society is not merely that 
man should live virtuously, but that by virtue he should 
come to the enjoyment of God ’. If men could attain this 
end by natural capacities alone, it would be the duty of the 
king to direct them to it: but the fruition of God—that is 
union with Him in the Beatific Vision, is not the result of 
human direction; it belongs to Divine Government, the 
government of Jesus Christ. ‘ The administration of this 
Kingdom has been committed, not to the Kings of thu 
world, but to priests, in order that the spiritual should be 
dutinct from the temporal ’; and so to the Supreme 
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Pontiff, the representative of Christ, ‘to whom all the 
kings of Christian people should be subject as to our Lord 
Jesus Christ Himself.’ Here the argument is that those 
who have the cate of proximate ends should be governed 
by the power whose business is to lead men to their ultimate 
end. Dante, on the other hand, stops short at the immediate 
end. For him the aim of society is the vilaplitt, the happy 
life, which is to be attained, as he says, by ‘ actualizing the 
potential intellect ’; bringing into play the whole capability 
of the mind. This can only be accomplished in an atmo¬ 
sphere of peace, whose requisite condition is unity in 
society, and unity only achieved by the univeisal empire 
of a single monarch, who will unite divergent wills of 
local rulers. That monarch, as the long argument in the 
De Monarchia shows, is the present-day suciessor of the 
emperors of Rome. 

All truly medieval argument rests upon the premiss of 
unity. There can be no fundamental change in the method 
of thought until men have ceased to connect politics with 
Platonic speculations on the One and the Many, or to hold 
that a transcendental purpose in life determines the form 
and extent of political authority. It is when earthly and 
localized needs are recognized as the determining factors 
that the great synthesis begins to totter. That recognition 
began in the protests of secular sovereignty against Papal 
domination. The publicists like Pierre du Bois, John of 
Paris, and the author of the Quiuslio in ulramjiu parun 
who wrote on behalf of Philip the Fair, good Frenchmen 
first and foremost, tend to return to the Aristotelian con¬ 
ception of the State unit as the absolute and exclusive 
concentration of all group-life, and to bring out what 
Aristotle really meant when he uid that the State was by 
nature; or, by historical argument to claim that the 
kingdom of France bad never been comprised in the Dona- 
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tion of Conitantine, which they bitterly attach. Far more 
radical was the criticism of the transcendental method in 
argument found in the Dejenstr fads (1324), the work of 
‘ two pupils of damnation ’ Marsiglio of Padua and John of 
jandun. Political society, they argue, starts in the recogni¬ 
tion of common needs and rests upon the constant will to 
co-operation in attaining them : but men are continually 
disposed to act in a way that makes co-operation impossible , 
hence arise the notions of morality and justice : the sense of 
right and wrong in conduct develops because reason recog¬ 
nizes that certain kinds of action arc injurious to the com¬ 
munity and may even destroy it. Social utility is the 
criterion here; and government exists to further this 
co-operation, to repress injurious activities and to promote 
tranquiUitas, the peace and security in which material and 
intellectual prosperity may flourish. But greater even than 
the return to Aristotle or the almost Machiavellian doctrine 
(at the time scarcely heeded) of social utility was the logic 
of fifteenth-century events, which the upholders of the 
Papal thesis of unity could not recognize: the discredit 
into which had fallen both Curial administration, owing to 
the Papal system of collation to benefices, and imperial 
sovereignty, owing to its weakness towards the electors; 
the rise of mystical and heretical sects, which Rome could 
neither neutralize nor extirpate; and the growing secular¬ 
ism, which first demanded the separation of Church and 
State, and then attacked the property and possessions of 
the clergy. One attempt was made to restore unity on 
a basis of self-government. The Conciliar movement aimed 
at federalism and decentralization in Church; it sought 
to make the supreme spiritual authority in Christendom 
a representative assembly; to give voice and encourage¬ 
ment to the local units which more than two hundred years 
of ever-increasing Papal absolutism had fenced or over- 
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ridden. It is to the Conciliar writers in particular that the 
generalizing of constitutional thought in Europe is due. 
The idea of representation borrowed from the practice of 
individual States, when applied to the government of the 
international Church, received an extension, a publicity 
unknown before. The conjoined effort to apply to the 
existing ecclesiastical organization the principle of a mixed 
constitution or polity, though it broke down at the Council 
of Basel, popularized and kept alive the idea of checks and 
balances against absolutism. For the time, however, 
canonists. Papal administrators, and Concordats made in 
national interests, combined to strengthen the old ways. 
Yet before we set it down as a noble dream we may remem¬ 
ber that medieval orthodoxy, for all its suppressions and 
rigidities, stands as a permanent witness to the fact that 
the life of society it made up of many other activities and 
interests besides those which can be brought into relation 
with a political authority; its failure testifies to the difficulty 
of including the whole complex of human activities within 
a religious synthesis. 

Some of the most far-reaching legacies of the Middle 
Ages are their contributions to the theory of government. 
During the epoch of the Reformation and the succeeding 
period of absolutism two great doctrines underlie the 
territorial sovereignty of national monarchs and the struggles 
of religious bodies for toleration and existence : the Divine 
Right of Kings, and the Right of Resistance based on the 
claim to enforce some kind of responsibility upon the ruler. 
The former perished with the collapse of the Dual Monarchy 
and the expulsion of the Habsburgs; its existence, after the 
liberal movements of the nineteenth century, had always 
been precarious. But the latter, in its various forms, has 
had a powerful and lasting influence upon the formation of 
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modern conceptions of political liberty. It has been invoked 
not merely against the irresponsible sovereign, but against 
the Machiavellian conception of the ‘ reason of state ’ as 
the basis of all governmental action, and the ‘ balance of 
power ’ as the aim of all international diplomacy. These 
doctrines of Divine Right and its limitation have their roots 
deep in medieval thought and practice. 

In the full-blown doctrine of kingship by Divine Right, 
as we find it in seventeenth-century works like Filmer’s 
Patriarcha, are grouped together three separate proposi¬ 
tions : first, that the principle of monarchy is divinely 
willed and ultimate, to the exclusion of all other forms of 
government; secondly, that the legitimate sovereign holds 
his power in virtue both of hereditary right and also of 
religious consecration; thirdly, that the sovereign is 
responsible to no one, is in fact absolute. The first of these 
is partly the result of the study of Aristotle (Filmer strongly 
emphasizes the natural sanction of Monarchy), partly an 
inference drawn from the idea of the single divine govern¬ 
ment of the world strengthened later by the Romanist 
id(ia (which we find later in Hobbes) of the necessity of 
having a single impersonator or representative of the 
community. The second represents a blending of primi¬ 
tive Teutonic and purely Christian notions. In each 
of the early Germanic races a single family, elevated above 
the others by a sort of religious or magic virtue, provided 
the supply of kings. Within these families, in pagan times 
considered to be heroic, that is, descended from gods, the 
people chose the worthiest for king. The royal power, 
upon this theory, derived its position from being at once 
hereditary and elective. Though primogeniture became 
during the twelfth century an almost universal rule in 
France and England, the idea that the long held his power 
as the elected representative of his people maintained itself 
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throughout the central medieval period, though in practice 
‘ election ’ might mean very little more than acceptance.' 
The Church on the other hand was monarchist by principle, 
but not after the Teutonic fashion. She paid little considera¬ 
tion to hereditary right: the true King is the King who 
governs in conformity with the moral and religious principles 
of Catholicism, or—which comes to the same—in conformity 
with clerical interests. In France the Church recognized 
the successive usurpations of the Carolingian and Capet 
dynasties: in Germany she succeeded in obscuring the old 
idea of the legitimate line, until in the thirteenth century 
it could even be thought ‘ contrary to justice and reason ’ 
that the son of a king should succeed to tlie imperial throne. 
With parallels from the Old Testament and Byzantine 
precedents in her hands she invested kingship with the 
divine character. By the ceremony of unction in the 
coronation she lifted the king above the ranks of the laity. 
He is, as the Carolingian chancery was first to add, Dei 
gratia rex. The phrase was not meaningless; it appeared, 
as M. Delisle showed, in Henry II’s diflomata, after the 
murder of Thomas Beclct—a potent reminder to the 
penitent king of the source whence his authority was derived. 
The Anonymous of York (temp. Henry 1 ) who wrote 
fiercely against the Gregorian deprctiatori of the royal 
power, gives a good idea of the influence of the earlier 
Christian attribution of sanctity to the monarch : ‘ To him 
therefore (the king), who is blessed with such great blessings, 
consecrated and deified with such great sacraments, none 
other can rightly be preferred, none other is consecrated 
and deified with more or greater sacraments. Wherefore 
' On the primitive Germanic custom sec H. Brunner, Demube 
Recbugetcbuhe/i{t^)t 167: on the blending of hereditary and elective 
notions of monarchy, F. Kem, GottetfHoJeHtum und fFidsrsmndrrrchr, 

1 1, pp. 14-$}, and Appendix I Erbrechl und Wahlrecht ’), pp. 196-7, 
for a number of French and Eitflish examplea. 
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he is not to be called a layman, since he is the Lord’s 
anointed ’ (quia christus Domini est)} The blending in the 
popular mind of the two originally distinct notions of 
legitimism and priestly consecration as the source of the 
king’s divine power comes out very clearly in the royal 
practice of touching diseased persons. The Church sur¬ 
rounded with her ritual the exercise of the magical healing 
virtue, inherent in the monarchs of the Capet and Plan- 
tagenet families, and the ceremony lasted on into the period 
of absolutism, till killed in England by a change of dynasty, 
in France by the mockery of the Enlightenment. The 
crowds that flocked to I.ouis XIV and Charles II to be 
touched for scrofula were paying their testimony to a doubly 
derived conception of sacerdotal kingship. 

Consciousness of a divine nature may lead to irresponsi¬ 
bility. One remembers the famous phrase which a Liege 
chronicler put into the mouth of the Emperor Henry III. 
When the Bishop of Liige summoned him to respect the 
priestly dignity, he replied : ‘ I too have been anointed with 
holy oil, and by that have received supreme power.’ 
Against such dangerous pretensions to independence the 
Church reacted : unction was omitted from among the 
sacraments, and the publicists of the Curia systematically 
abased the regnum before the Sactriotium. But the idea of 
the divinity of kingship had struck the royal mind too 
deeply. The arguments advanced by Papal and iraperia' 
protagonists to the great struggle of the thirteenth century 
found their echo at a French court outraged by Boniface VIII. 
French authors in the time of Philip the Fair assert that 
the King of France holds his kingdom immediately from 
God alone. The Papal claim to hold sovereignty by Divine 
grant is met by the claims of secular sovereigns to a similar 

* M.G.SS. LUMi it Liu, Ui, 676. On the whole tubjecc of miiaclc- 
wocking hinge tee H. Bloch, Ltt Koit thoutMturgo. 
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tenure. It is not a far step to WjrcliPs argument in the 
De OJicio Regis that the king reflects the Godhead of 
Christ, the priest only his manhood : the king is not subject 
to positive law: he is legibus solulus, his obedience to his 
own law is voluntary, not compulsory. The logical end of 
this doctrine is absolutism, the principle which Richard II 
attempted to put into practice not only by the declaration 
(which he had borrowed from Boniface VIII) that the laws 
were in his own mouth and at times within his own breast, 
but by the whole course of his actions from 1394-9. '• 

interesting to find secular absolutism, born from the struggle 
against the international Papacy, in its early stages relying 
upon the same theological arguments as its opponent. The 
fundamental medieval notion of the divine origin of all 
power could cut both ways. In an atmosphere of growing 
national and territorial consciousness it served as the architect 
of national monarchy. One fuiiher wrench and the State, 
personified by the monarch, is, in Maitland’s brilliant 
phrase, ‘ parsonified ’ as well: the Erastian regime of the 
sixteenth century has come into being. James I will declare 
that kings are justly called gods, ‘ judges over all their 
subjects, and in all causes, and yet accountable to none but 
God only; that ‘ to the King is due both the affection of 
the soul and the service of the body of his subjects ’. 

The post-Rcformation diKtrine of Resistance is the 
outcome of various theoretical restraints and limitations 
upon monarchy entertained throughout the Middle Ages. 
The chief of these arc the conceptions of an original contract, 
of the subjection of the ruler to law, human or divine, and 
of the sovereignty of the Community, whether the people 
or the group. Each represents in some measure a reaction 
against the idea of Divine Right, to the formation of which 
the Middle Ages made, as we have just seen, so considerable 
a contribution. 
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The notion that the sovereign is bound by a body of more 
or less definitely formulated rights which he was bound to 
observe is a fundamental Teutonic axiom which Roman 
Law was never able to overcome in this country. In the 
open struggles between King and nation, personified at 
first by baronial, later by Parliamentary, elements, it is the 
assumption that underlies all attempts of the opposition 
from 1215 to l68g. It is responsible for the idea of ‘ the 
reign of law ’, the supremacy of the constitution, which 
animates the political systems of the English-speaking 
peoples. Originally it derives, no doubt, from the restraints 
of customary codes. If the King commits an act contrary 
to the ‘ good customs ’ of his subjects, their resistance, as the 
Sachsenspicgel very clearly states, is not to be considered 
a failure of allegiance. Bracton, while never for a moment 
denying the royal supremacy, holds that its power should be 
exercised subject to the law: ‘ there is no king where 
arbitrary will, not the law, reigns ’; law, the bridle of the 
royal power, is the ordinance of king and magnates, passed 
after discussion in the feudal assembly ; it is the adjudication 
and interpretation of already existing custom rather than 
a work of original creation. The king is like a judge inter¬ 
preting a system of rights and duties to which he owes his 
own position and which he is bound to uphold. These 
were generally received principles in Europe. But in 
England where the Norman and Angevin kings had created 
a centralized bureaucracy and a common law, they had 
from the thirteenth century onwards a peculiar and con¬ 
tinuous development. Here there is far smaller sense of 
a fundamental law, far greater recognition of the binding 
force of an instrument that is being progressively fashioned 
by addition, modification, or change. The lawyen blended 
from year to year new royal justice with the old customary 
rules, the new royal machinery of government with the old 
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communal institutiom, and using the language and technical 
forms of the civil and canon law created in time a new 
system which could stand by itself upon a basis neither 
wholly feudal nor wholly monarchical; and the factor which 
gave this system its stability and continuity and to per¬ 
petuated the doctrine that law should govern the state was 
the rise of a representative assembly, in intimate alliance 
with the lawyers, which in course of time was to advance the 
claim that all legislation must be by the Crown in Parliament. 

But there is a higher restraint upon the royal power than 
the checks of custom and a common law evolved by the 
lawyers and Parliament, The Romans had identified their 
iiu gentium, the law applying generally to cases in which 
others than Roman citizens were concerned, with the Stoic 
Law of Nature. The process was carried farther by identi¬ 
fying the Law of Nature with the Law of God. At the 
head of the Decretum of Gratian stands the statement that 
the Law of Nature is the golden rule, comprised in the Law 
and the Gospel, supreme over all kinds of law by antiquity 
and dignity, immutable, prevailing over both custom and 
express ordinance. It is here that Sir Frederick Pollock 
has found the origin of the English lawyers’ maxim that 
a custom cannot be good if it is contrary to reason, and of 
the doctrine current from the sixteenth to the eighteenth 
century (though not put into effectual practice) that 
a statute may be held void for being repugnant to reason or 
‘ common right ’. Still, the law of nature it not entirely 
the same as the law of the Church or divine law; it was 
left to Aquinas to make their relation precise by his defi¬ 
nition that natural law it divine law so far at revealed 
through the medium of natural reason: at all evenu it 
could not be in conflict with the divine law, of which it 
was part. Such law, like the king’s equity, could be of 
practical application when legal textt and authorities on the 
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diiputing sides were silent; otherwise it formed throughout 
the Middle Ages and down to the Renaissance a weapon of 
controversy used in aid of contending opinions; most of all, 
perhaps, it was employed to strengthen the thesis that the 
commands of the prince who misbehaved towards his 
subjects were not binding upon them and might be lawfully 
resisted. It helped the distinction which clericalist writers 
used to draw between the legitimate prince and the tyrant, 
with its inevitable conclusion, eagerly snatched at later by 
the pamphleteers of the Ligue, that the overbearing monarch 
might be put to death. In so far as it stood to perpetuate the 
old distinction between nature and convention it bequeathed 
an idea of importance in the political philosophy of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. But it is when 
purged of clericalism and applied to the relations of States 
with one another that its greatest contribution of the 
doctrine of Natural Law to the modern age is seen. Grotius 
in his great work De lure Belli et Pacts accepts the contem¬ 
porary world of absolute territorial princes: he is not 
concerned with a theory of resistance or any criticism of 
the conduct of kings inside their countries: he bases his 
work on the assumption that men are in a society held 
together by a natural law which makes certain common 
duties binding: he held up the notion of a law universal 
in scope, commanding respect and reverence, that was in 
effect a sense of international right, which would condemn 
certain actions of State towards State by attaching to them 
the stigma of a breach of obligation. Here Grotius—and 
Gentilis with him—struck at the heart of the Machiavellian 
total independence of States, their posture as gladiators 
in the European arena : the service these jurists rendered 
here, and so ultimately to international law, is that they 
succeeded in limiting the predominance of the ‘ reason of 
state * as a received rule of international conduct. 
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The medieval law of nature, stripped of its theological 
clothing, handed to the opponents of Divine Right and the 
philosophers of later centuries a doctrine of natural rights 
and obligations of great significance in the drift towards 
democratic theory from the Middle Ages to the French 
Revolution. It was maintained that government derived 
its authority from a voluntary act by which individuals 
contracted themselves out of the state of nature ; and that 
in cases where this authority was abused the contracting 
parties might rise and take measures against the offender, 
inasmuch as they retained from that state certain inalienable 
rights over which no legal obligations could prevail. The 
contractual theory, as we find it in Protestant and Huguenot 
publicists, assumes two phases in the compact; an original 
social compact of man with man made in the state of 
nature ; and a governmental contract of the community so 
formed with the individual (or body) who is to rule them. 
Medieval thinkers, to many of whom the notion of contract 
was present, do not distinguish very clearly between these 
stages: if anything, they concentrated upon the latter. 
The doctrine of resistance to authority they based primarily 
on the violation of an implicit governmental agreement 
between lord and subject. ‘ Since no one ’, wrote Mancgold 
of Lutterbach in defence of Gregory VII, ‘ can create 
himself Emperor or King, the people elevates a single one 
person over itself to the end that he may rule and govern 
it according to the principle of righteous government; but 
if in any wise he transgresses the contract of which he is 
chosen he absolves the people from the obligation of sub¬ 
mission, because he has first broken faith with it.’ The 
theory alike here and in post-reformation writers like 
George Buchanan, Du Plessis Mornay, and Hooker is the 
outcome of feudalism, whose essence lies in a contractual 
relation, a reciprocity of protection and service. Lord and 

a87j M m 
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vassal were bound by mutual obligations: these unfulfilled, 
the feudal tie is broken, the oath on cither side cannot bind. 
The king’s promise in his Coronation oath could be con¬ 
strued in a similar way. But the reason why it was the 
governmental rather than the social contract for which the 
Middle Ages provided its examples and its theories lies 
perhaps in the fact that the medieval doctrine of popular 
sovereignty scarcely rested on a contractual basis. It was 
grounded upon something more primitive, less individual¬ 
istic ; something which partook more of the nature of 
a common will and savoured less of the abstract rights of 
the individual; something, be it said, that would endure 
when Hume and Kant had demolished the contractual basis 
of political obligation. 

That foundation was the right of the group or the com¬ 
munity taken as a whole. Frequently this view was founded 
on an exposition of the famous passage in the Lex Regia, 
Quod principi plaeuit legis habet vigorem, which traced the 
supremacy of the prince to the grant of supreme power 
made originally by the people. The clearest medieval state¬ 
ment of it was given in a remarkable speech by Philippe Pot, 
Seneschal of Burgundy, at a meeting of the French States- 
General in 1484, after the death of the oppressive Louis XI. 
‘ I wish to tell you,’ he said, ‘ as far as my intelligence will 
allow me, what I have learned from great and wise men on 
the authority and the liberty of States. It is certain that 
the royal power is a dignity and not the property {haereditas) 
of the prince. History relates that at the first the sovereign 
people created Kings by its vote. It is in its own interest 
that each nation gave itself a master. The whole world 
repeats that the State is the creation of the people. If it 
is so, how could the people abandon its charge ? How can 
flatterers attribute supreme power to the prince who exists 
only in virtue of the people i That being so, what is the 
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power in France which hai the right of governing when the 
king it incapable of doing so? Clearly this task reverts 
neither to a sole prince nor a handful of men, but to all, 
that is the people, the giver of power. This task it must take 
up as it were its own, all the niuic so because it is always the 
victim, the sole victim of a bad government.' It has been 
maintained that this right of the group rests in the first 
instance upon the Germanic idea of a Fellowship, that idea 
which in the nineteenth century was revived in the revolt 
against the Romanism which since the Reception had held 
down the native conceptions of Germanic law. ‘ Our 
Germanic Fellowship', wrote Maitland in his famous intro¬ 
duction to Gierke’s work on the Political Th/oriti tf ihi 
Middle Age, ‘ is no fiction, no symbol, no piece of the 
State’s machinery, no collective name fur individuals, but 
a living organism and a teal person with a body and members 
and a will of its own. Itself can will, itself can act; it 
wills and acts by the men who are its organs as a man wills 
and acts by brain, mouth, and hand. It is not a fictitious 
person; it is a Geiamtperion and its will is a Geiamt- 
uiille ; it is a group person and its will is a group wilL’ 
Yet for all the richness of medieval group life, cities, villages, 
gilds, ecclesiastical communities and universities, medieval 
thinkers never succeeded in getting a real expression of this 
view; they tended to have recourse to Roman Law, and 
Roman Law would not admit these bodies to be corporate 
persons in reality, but only by a fiction of the law. Their 
personality was fictitious, and the fiction theory toon led 
to the idea that bodies of such character an be crated 
only by the State. The body may indeed behave at a person, 
act as an entity, yet a corporation so received can only act 
through specific individuab who are related to it, much 
as the guardians of a minor are related to their ward; the 
minor has no will of hu own and can only act through them. 

JS73 as m a 
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To deny real personality to groups, to regard them simply 
as congeries of men and to fail to realize the sense of cor¬ 
porateness found within them, seemed to Gierke and 
Maitland the tragedy of modern as well as of medieval 
thought; * and many thinkers of the present, discarding 
the view that real personality must be predicated of the 
State alone, have turned back to some federalist idea of 
the State such as that found in Althusius, who starts not 
from the individual but from the family, and, in Dr. Figgis’s 
words, ‘ rises by a series of concentric circles from the 
family to the town, to the province and the State ’; who 
regards the rights which he allows to families and provinces 
as anterior to the State, as its foundation, and as subsisting 
always within it. This federalist, or, more properly speaking, 
organic idea of the State, raises many difficult questions. 
To what extent may one kind of group be credited with 
a corporate character rather than another, and how is group- 
consciousness to be expressed juridically J Would such 
expression be, as a friend remarked, ‘ to substitute a hydra 
for a single-throated dragon ’ 1 Such problems, in them¬ 
selves of the highest moment to our social and industrial well¬ 
being, cannot fall within the scope of a brief historical essay. 

The Middle Ages have left two great ideals of political 
organization. On the one hand they transmitted, though 
not in a sharply defined way, from the Ancient World the 

* It mutt at once be added that Maitland showed that in England 
our acceptance of the fiction theory and the concession theory has been 
very slight; that the analogy of guardian and ward does not apply 
to us, since the English guardian is not a representative whose act binds 
his ward, except within narrow limits ; and that the institution of the 
trust has made possible the growth of bodies with most of the practical 
advantages of corporations. Cf. also his article ’ Trust and Corporation’ 
in CotlMtd Euperr, tit. gx 1-404. For a full discussion see, among others, 
W. M. Geldart, Ltgd Pirsmidtty, and Raymond Saleilles, Di U Pttton- 
ntlili jutidifu. 
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unitary conception of the State, whether that State be 
small, as the cities of which Aristotle wrote, or oecumenical, 
as imperial Rome ; a conception which would unite Canonist, 
Jesuit, and modern nineteenth-century nationalist in the 
common desire to concentrate ail power at a single centre 
and to regard every right as a privileged emanation from 
that central source; which lavs particular stress upon the 
necessity of a single legal sovereign, ultimate and omnipotent. 
On the other hand they have given us the more truly charac¬ 
teristic view of the State as a unity in plurality, a community 
of communities, each of which possesses inherent life and 
powers, performing work essential to the well-being of the 
community and performing it in its own way. Neither of 
these theories in its original form would satisfy the require¬ 
ments of modern life. To reconcile authority and freedom, 
direction and spontaneity, civil servant and artist must work 
hand in hand; but there is little doubt that it is with the 
second of these bequests, in some adapted form, that the 
verdict of the future will reside. 


E. K. Jacob. 
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Bacon, Roger. 164, 174, n< 3 . 

270, 271. 276, 279. 

BaKlumuv, 377. 

B.i 1 . 1 i-n, 372'. 

Balliol, 475. 

Bamberg, loS, 135, 169. 

— St. Oeorge. 107. 

Bangor Aniipljoiury, 209. 210. 
Bardi, the, 442. 

Baroque, 185 

Barlolus of S-i'-snfrirato, .ox) lii\ 
school. 357. 372, 37^' •'^0. 3-^- 
Basel. 10.H, 271;. 411, 452- 

— falhedral. 125. 

“ Council, 521. 

Basil, bl., 3c. 276. 

Basilican IIil.ii\ MS . :ot». 

Bai.iillc, Nich<^Us, 157, 138. 
Baumti/, Rierre. 1 37 - 
Bavaria. 29, i tc. 470. 

— custom of. a.'My, 293. 

Bayeux tajuvtr.. (>5. 136. 

Ba>onnc catljt»)jdl. ico 
Beauchamp, Richard, ii.'. 

Beaufort, Henry, bishop of \Niri 

Chester, 46. 

Beaulieu atlicv, France, 09. 
Beaumanoir, I'hilippe de, 29H. 
508. 

Bwumont m Argonne, 313. 
Beaumont, lads Johanna, 429. 
Beaune. Notre Iiamc, 139. 
Beaunevcu, Andr^, 113. 


Beauvais. 143,144, 162. 

— c.iihedi.d. ■;<. 145. 
liec, abbev of. 36H, 

Bfcket. St. Thomas i, 170. 374. 479^ 
^23- 

I'cilr, the Venn il>lc, h;. 72. 150. 172, 
207, 210. 

I ctlf. td, duke of, 138. 

)U Ignini. 11 
IUiicIk ime Rule, jis 
l'.«.iK«ii( t)ic, 27, 44. ac.'t 
1 cneveiitan iipt, 198, 211, 214, 
213. 221. 222 

Briicvriito, q;>. 221. 

lifffUtill. 183. 292. 

Ucrriig 111.1. 117 

Iki' it;;ci, king <-1 Italv, l98. 

Betlin. 4fit. 

Ben,.lid, St . 22. 43, 45, 57, ‘5^. IM, 
237 

Bfiinrd ol Miiilrs. j 
Urii,.tidiiiu ol .birna, ''1 . 40y, 431, 
432 

I'.eiiiold "t 1 ‘iint.iiKC, ',2f. 
Itciuw.itdt, St , bishop ol llildcs- 
lieiin, . , 123 
I'rf’iii, diiki it. 137. 

Bril-ltlX, f li;l« . l‘Af 
I'.etihold of Kegfll^bll^gll, 131. 
Bcvetlfv Minster, ii8 
Bewci\'le, fij 

B('2lcl^ (Bitciuv;, R.i\ii.i;id of, 
lOo. 

R.t.lc, i)ie 42, 4. r.H, 71 3, Ki, (/8 
sqq , toK. 119, 121, 17.-, 132, 134, 
*36, 137. *4.3. *44. I*;3. 

2 » 7 . 2 ?'/ 

A<!.i Bit.le, 217. 
j \SiMhrvtcr I'.ible, 67. 

I /.i/f/n /'auf'rrum, 139 
/)uni dft ha*n/i, 408 
birtMiigh.im Orati.ry, 1' 8. 

Blark Heath, 3 (iT, 425. 

k Sea. the, 124. 

Blanche of ('astile, 4>7 
Blanche of ( hamjagne, 417. 
Blanchet, Jean, 138. 

Hlaitiinuti dfS Aawi, 408. 

B<.>bblo, 205, 207, 210, 213, 214, 215, 

220, 221. 

Boicacuo, 159, 192, 430. 
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Boethius, 153, t86, 

Bohemia, 44- 

Boileau, Etienne, 136,137, 4 >t- 
Bollandists, 161. 

Bologna, 258,259,275,367,374, 375 > 

3 ”- o « 

Bonaventura, St., i 64 , 237,941,244, 

247, a53. ‘$ 6 - 

Boniface, St., 29, 31, 153, 333. 
Boniface VIII, pope, 35,46, 3 ^ 7 . 338 , 
481, 517, 5 ». 4 . 5 »S- 
Bonnano of Pisa, loo. 

Book of the Dead, Egyptian, 73. 
Bordeaux cathedral, 

Boston, 366, 436. 

Botiler, Richard, 418. 

Bourges, 116, 119, lao. 

— cathedral, 75, 83, 84, loa, 105, 
106, 108, 143 * 

Bouteiller, 373. 

Bouvines, 373. 

Bozon, Nicolas, 159. 

Bracton, Henry de, i 64 » 288, 374 » 
375.5?8. 

Bradford*on*Avon, 97. 

Brantdme, 383. 

Bray, manor of, 390. 

Breisrau, 313. 

Brendan, M., 187. 

Breteuil, 313-15. 

Brethren of the Common Life, 38,45, 
^ 7 - 

Br 4 tigny, Treaty of, 19. 

Breton tais, 184. 

Britain, t8o, 181,184. 

Brittany, 4, lao, I3i, 467* 

Bromyard, 159. 

Brou church, 130,145. 

Bruges, la, 1x4,139. 

— Hospital of St. John, ti3. 
Brumton, 1^9. 

Brunelleschi, Filippo dei, 117. 
Brunetto, Latini, 165,166. 

Bruno, Giordano, 38. 

Brunswick, duchess of, 4x5. 

Brussels, 114, i 39 > Mo. 

Buchanan, George, 53^ 

Bueil family, elf^ies of the, i 30 . 
Bulgarus, 367,377. 

Burchard, bp. of Worms, 333, 334, 


BurgxM cathedral, 108. 

Burgundian toml», 124. 

Bui^ndy, 69,99,106,113,115, n6, 
119, 130 , 134, I 4 ie 467, 481, 492. 
530. 

Burgundy, dukes of, ! 37 - 9 . 

Burnell, Robert, bishop of Bath, 17. 
Burton-on Trent, 311. 

Bury St. Edmunds, 310. 

Busch, Johan, 415. 

Bykind abbey, 85. 

Byzantine art, 63, 96-8, 100, 107; 

enamels, 70; law, 316. 

Byzantium, 134, 128. 

Csedmon, 186. 

Caesar, Julius, 124, 151. 

Calvin, John, 45, 513. 

Cambridge, 86, 359, 360, 436. 
Campania, 107. 

Campbell clan, 14. 

Cantor de tnio Cid, 183. 

Canterbury cathedral, 63 ,75, 81, 85, 
i« 9 . M 3 - 

— St. Augustine s, 67. 

Capella, Martianus, 377. 

Capetian monarchy, 496. 

— monarchs, 508, 514, 524. 
Cappadocia, 72. 

Capua, 314, 221. 

Cardiff, 313, 314. 

Cormtna Buram, 157. 

Caroline minuscule. 200, 206, 213-19, 
2at, 233 , 324, 326. 

Cnrolingian sculpture, 97. 

Cassian, John, 152. 

Cassiodorus, 153, 175, 202, 203. 
Costiglione, B., 283. 

Castile, 108, 4 ^» 495 - 
Castro, Paul de, of Florence, 377, 
Catherine, St., ofCouruay, 113. 

— of Siena, 161. 

(’ato, dislichs of, 277. 

Caxton, W., 161. 

Celtic pattern, 73 j law, 39a, 333, 
3 a 5 » 3 » 9 » 357 * 3 ^ 1 . 

Celts, 124, 177,184,194. 208, 
Ceoifrid's BiUe, 208. 

^alcedon, Council of, 53. 
Cbali'liidius, 228. 

Chaldeans, 371. 
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Chalons sui Marne, 143. 

Champagne, 69, 145. 
Champtgny-supVeude, 145. 
Chainpnol, Charterhouse of, 115,116 
Chandos, Sir John, ao. 

Chansons de 6 fste, 151. 

Chanson df Roland, 63, i8j, 193. 
Chanbcrt, king of the Franks. 468. 
Charlemagne, 43, 52, 63, uj. 124. 
125, 132. 133, iSr, 185, 180, 190, 
191, 203, 207. 217, 318, 320 , 322 , 
326, 227, 281. 287, 323, 333, 387, 
466, 408 sqq., 493. 

Charles I of Anjou, King of Naplci, 
14 - 

Charles II of France (iIk' hdid). 137, 
t 39 > i 4 ii 329, 381, y 1 
Charles IV of (jcrnjany, 470. 

Charles V of France, 115. 137, 13S. 
139 - 

Charles VII of 1 -i.mce, 1 >9,483. 
Charles VIII of !• ranee, 4 »a- 
Charlieu, 134. 

Charier of the Forest, 473. 

Chartier, Alan, 401. 

Chartres, 238,358. 

•— cathedral, 70, 75, 78, 79, 83, 101, 
102,103, 104, 106, 107, 143 - 
— St. Pire, 127. 

ChUleau-G.ullard, 76. 
Chateau-Thierry, 136. 
Chateaubnand, F. K. A., \ icomte 
de, 2. 

Chateaudun, castle I)uno»s .if, i3o. 
Chatelaine de Vergv, >^9 
Chaucer, Geollrcy, 159, i9a»403,408, 
41*. 4 > 7 . 428, 431 - 
Cheilaston, 119. 

Chelles, chalice of, 124- 
Chester, palatinate, 481, 491. 
Chevreuse, Notre-Dame de la Roche, 
130. 

Chichester cathedral, 99. 

Childebert 1, 132. 

Childeric, 124- 
Dulderic III, 467* 

Gnoa, 2, 62. 

Chinoo, 119, 145- 
Chopio, Rcn^. 381. 
arwt: 23. 24, 3*-3» 35. 43. 45. 4^ 
$1,5*. 57. »7o. 344, 345. 5*9; u> 
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art, 68, 71, 72, 80, 81, 94, 96-9, 
loi, to3, to6, III, 129,134. 
Christian of Oliva, bishop, 29. 
Christopher, St., 186. 

('hrysoforas, Emanuel, 282. 

Cttero, 32,49.148,151,170,198,201, 
205, 238, 269, 283, 284, 512. 
Clement V, pope, 327. 

Clement of Alexandna, 233. 
('lemiont, St. Etienne, 132. 

4f/», 468. 

Cluiiy, 134. 

Coduole (artuJary, 301. 

Coo k. Peter, of Alost, 179. 

('<ror, Ja(i|ues, 119, 120. 

(olinar, 448. 

(^il<iinl«, .Michel, 120, 121. 

Cologne, 12.128, 265. 

~ St. Geryon, 137. 

— St. Pani.iIeon, 126. 

Olumiian. St., 205, 21 >. 21 215. 
Cumititiiges, St. itertraiid de, 136 
(omo, 441. 

Compagni. I)mo, 46. 

Com|X)SteIl.a, 38. 

— St. James, io2. 

Conches, 145. 

Conffisto Goliae, 157. 

Gmques, 125. 

Conrad II, emfieror, 471. 

Conilance, lake of, 215. 

Constaniuie the Great, 29,132. 

~ donation of, 520. 

Constantinople, 132,271, 468. 

— St. Sophia, 66,80. 

Consulate of the 316. 

Cooinans, uriiily, 140. 

Co|)emicus, Nicholas, a8, 253. 

(>j|)itc sculpture, 73. 

(orbed, 102. 

Corbie, 210, ;ii, 214, 216, 217, 221. 
Ojrdova, 63, 270. 

Cormeilitt, 314- 
Corpus turu (ananiit, 322. 

Cortes of (^tde, (lie, 484. 

Couette, Thomas, 431. 

Ourt, famdy, 128. 

Courtey, farmly, 128. 

( 3 ourtray, 113. 

Coventry. 427. 

Coxae, at^ael, 139. 
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Cfoniea getteral of Alphonse el Sabio, 
183. 

Cnitaden and Crusades, the, 57, 63, 
164, 190, 391, 326. 

Cuhc inscriptions, 64, 67, 85. 

Cujas, Jacques, 380. 

Cumberworth, Katherine, 430. 
Cumberworth, sir Thomas, 430. 
Cuthbert, St., bishop of Durham, 
* 35 - 

Cynus of Pistoja, 37a. 

Cyprian, St., 55. 

Dacia, 181. 

Dagobert I, king of the Franks, 124. 
Dam»us, ^pe, 198. 

Damiani, Peter, cardinal, 34, 170, 
335 - 

Dante: 39-4*» 48, 50,149,166,178, 
179, 188, 191, 193, 253, 353, 337, 
386, 406, 43*1 5*8, S19. 
d'Argentr^, Bertrand, 381. 

Dauphin^, 10. 

David I, king of Scotland, 376. 

De la Planche family, 140. 
Democritus, 338. 

Demosthenes, 170, 316. 

Dcnckendorf, 428. 

Denmark, 199,288, 303. 

— laws of, 306. 

Derby, 311. 

Descnamps, Kustache, 423. 
Despautire, Joan, 377. 

D'Kwes, SirSimonds, 1. 

Dewsbury, 419. 

Die, Beatrice de, countess, 408. 
Dijon, 106,115,118. 

Dinant, 436. 

Diocletian, 383. 

DfonyxidM, 32). 

DionysiO'Hadrlanaf 333. 

Dionysitu, St., 43. 

Dion^us the Areopagite, the so- 
caUed, 330. 

Dionysius Efxiguus, 333. 

Dionysius of Rome, 51. 

Domesday Book, 6,314,498. 
Dominicans, 35^ 374, 375. 
Donatello, 109,116,117. 

Donatus, 150,373,376,510. 
Dourdin, Jacques, 137. 


Dover, 309. 

Drogheda, 313, 

Dnisany, 314. 

Du Cange, C. du F., 148. 

Duguesclin, Bertrand, 19, 20,137. 
Dumoulin, 381. 

Duns Scotus, John, 37, 164, 246-9, 
351,274, 280. 

Duprat, Antoine, chancellor, 389. 
Durham, 481. 

— cathedr^, 65-7,108,135. 

— county, 491. 

Dyke, John, 30a. 

Easingwold, 396. 

East India Companies, 444. 

Ebbo, 133. 

Eckhart, roaster, 38, 39, 41, 42, 46, 
47 - 

Ecouen, 145. 
hdia, 183. 

Edington, William, bp., 46. 

Edward the Elder, 136. 

Edward the Confessor, 64, 473. 
Edward 1 ,17,141,313,475,481,485, 
Edward III, 19, 30, 118, 475. 
Edward, the Black Prince, 118. 
P^no, bishop of Verona, 214. 

Egypt, 62, 63, 72, 124. 

— Book of the Dead, 73. 

Einhard, 474. 

Eleanor of Aquitaine, 417. 

Eleanor of Austria, wife of Francis I, 
127. 

Eleanor of Outile, 109, 141. 
Elisabeth, r^ueen of K^land, 283. 
Elizabeth, bt., 107. 

Eloi, St., 134. 

Elyot, sir Thomas, 383. 

Epicurus, 338. 

Eptemach, 310. 

Erfurt, 107, 365. 

Erigena, John Scotus, 339 sqq., aSl, 
Ernest, duke of Swebia, 471. 
Eschenbach, Wolfram von, 193. 
Euclid, 170, 373. 

Eudes de Courtcville, 136. 

Eusebius, Pamphilus, 40, 41. 

Eve, 104, 403. 

Evreui, 144. 

— shrine of St. Taurin, 127. 
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Exeter. 967. 

— catheUr^. 84. 

Extern. 99. 

Eynsham. abbot of. 305. 


Fabliaux, 193. 

Fadhlan. Ibn. 393. 

Farfa, 133. 

Felicie. Jacoba. 433. 

Ferdinand of Castile. St.. 417. 
Ferrara. 463. 

Filmer. sir Robert, 533. 

Firmin, St., bishop, 103. 
FiU'Osbom, William, 314. 
Fitr-Stephen, William, 170. 379. 
Flanders, 11 v 114, 333,378. 
Fleming, William, 313. 

Flemish artists, iiS, 139, 140. 
Fleury, an, 316, 373. 

Florence, 13, no, 117, 365, 383, 413, 
424» 432, 439» 44a. 453- 454, 455» 
461, 463. 

~ campanile, 117. 

— cathednil, 30. 

Florentine merchants, 449. 
Fontainebleau, 140. 

Fortuoatus, 133,156. 

Fouquet, jean, 130. 

Fox, Richard, bp., 46- 
Foy de Conques, Ste., 97. 

France, pastm. 

Fianche-Comti, fi6. 

Francia, 467. 

Francis of Assisi, St., 39, 165, 333. 
Francis I of France, 137, 140, 383, 
3*9- 

Francis, John, 311. 

Franciscans, 44, ^59* *74» 

*75» , 

Francois II of linttany, tomb of, iio, 


131. 

Franco-Flemish art, 113. 

Frankfort, la, 4tt* 

Frankish bw, 193, 357- 
Frankish tombs, 134* 

Franks, the, 134, lih 467- 
Fredenc 11, emperor, 14,107, 376. 
Frederick, monk, 136. 

Frederick (Barbaroatt), emperor, 
169. 367.377- 
Freiburg, loi, 313. 


French Revolution, the, 3. 145. 381, 
^88, 391. 396. 397. 39«. 5»9- 
Friends uf (>od, the, 45, 47. 

Fnsiaiu, 13 
Froissart, jean, 367. 

Fumr family, 454- 
Fulda, 310. 

(billon, 131, 130. 

Galatians, the, 150. 

(bllus, 31^. 

(iandersheim, 167, 168. 

Gascoigne, sir William, 171. 

Gascony, 316, 476. 

Gaul, 134, 133, 180-3, 307, rii, 
318, 333, 336. 304. 391. 478. 
Gelasius, }»oi>e, 337, 511. 

(icilius, Aulus, 149. 

Gemma /•cJ/it.ji/ioi. 159. 

Gnio.i. 161. ;iO. 443. 453, 454. 4'»r' 
-- bank of St. (icorge, 443, 44}. 
(ieitiili'k, Allienm*. 538. 

(pcolirey, son of Henry 11, i66. 

(iti irfi de Neven, 137. 

(iciiitan^, 183, 18}, 193. 

Getm.iny, Mtttm. 

Genitigny les Frts, church, 97. 
Geison, Jean, 363. 

(,eua Romanorum, 159, t(<o. 

(,lient, 13, 114, 4\\ 4(8. 

(]hil>erti, Ufttnio, no, n^', 117. 
{JhirUn«l.'iio. iJotnemco, aiy. 

Gibbon, Mward, 405. 

Girike, Olt-, 518, 531. 533. 

Gill^ert, monk, ia6. 

Giotto, 117. tIS- 
GiraMus (^mbrensit, 158. 

Gisfb tif Ibvaria, 135. 

Glanville, Ranulph de, 39^» 374. 
376. 

6hi$, thf. 43. 

GcKlesMaJc, 317. 

(Kxlfrey de Claire, t3<S. 

Goethe, J. W. von, 39, 191. 

Gefdm Intend, ik<, 141, r9r. 

Gothic architecture, 68 sqq., 73 sqq., 
83. 86. 87: art, 101-10; hand 
writing, 199, 300, 333, 333. 

(bths. 134.180,181. 

Gotland, 316. 

Cbwer, J<^ 159, 431. 
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Granson, 139,141. 

Gratian, monk, 5a, 57,336, 344 > 348 » 
35»»S*7' 

Greece, a, 138,199,268,318,361. 

Greekart,89,95-7,105,134 ; drama, 
189; language, 148, 175, 177, 180, 
19a, 197; poets, 183. 

Gregory I, pope (the Great), 48, 50, 
150,153,307, 308, 313, 511. 

Gregory VII, pope (Hildebrand), 34, 
50, 165, 171, 183, 333, 336, 338, 
350 » 361. 5 M. 5 * 5 » 5*6, 533, 529. 

Gregory IX, pope, 36a, 331,337,328, 
354 » 5 * 7 ' 

Gregory XIII, pope, 337. 

Gregory of Nyssa, 233, 

Gregory of Tours, 132, 152, 154. 

Grenoble cathedral (St. I^wrence), 
97 - 

Grey, lady Jane, 283. 

Grisetda, the patient, 404, 40S, 416, 
418, 430, 430 - 

Grosseteste, bp., 153,173, 371. 

Grotiut, H. de, 45, 528. 

Gruamouteof Pisa, 100. 

Gu^lielmo, Fra, 110. 

Guienne, 47^, 481. 

Guiffrey, Jules, 138. 


Habsburgs, the, 521. 

Hadrian, pope, aoS, 333. 
Halberstadt, 107, 137. 

Hamburg, 453, 461. 
Ilandboroupn, co. Oxon, 305. 
Hanseatic League, 449, 450, 463. 
Harold, king, 136. 

Hastings, battle of, 136. 
Hawkwood, sir John, 19-20. 
Hegel, Georg W. F., 38. 
Heidelberg, 265. 

Htimskrinila, the, 39. 

Htliand, Der^ 186. 
Helmershausen, ia6. 

Hilolse, 408. 

Henry II, emperor, 135. 

Henry III, emperor, 524. 

Henry IV, emperor, 50. 

Henry VII, emperor, 171. 

Henry II of France, 140. 

Hen^ IV of France, 14,140. 


Henry 1 of England, 154, 473, 490, 
495 » 52.3- 

Henry II of England, 64,67,68,166, 
281, 374 , 470, 476, 496, 497 » 523 ' 
Henry III of England, i, 67, 80, 81, 
109, 381,474. 

Henry IV of England, 283. 

Henry VII of England, 456. 

Henry VIII of England, 481. 

Henry of Huntingdon, 171. 

Henry of Reyns, 80,81. 

Hereford, 313, 314. 

Hermann of Metz, 515. 

Hesse, 29. 

Hexham, 62. 
liiberfunsts, 323. 

Hildebrand, see Gregory VII. 
Hildesheim, 68. 

— church of St. Michael’s, 107. 

— column of Trajan, 98. 

Hilton, sir Robert and Joan, 430. 
Hincmar, 133, 476, 511. 

Htspana, 323. 

Hobbes, Thomas, 386,522. 

Holland, 199,316. 

Holt, sir John and Elizabeth, 418. 
HolyGraal, the, 38,137. 

Holy Island, 66. 

Homer, 192,369. 

Honorius of Augsburg, 532* 

Hooker, Richard, 529. 

Horace, 149* >38* 

Horn, Andrew, 356. 

Hostiensis, 337. 

Hotman, Franfcas, 386. 

Hrosvitha, 167, 267. 

Hubert de Bu^h, i. 

Hugh Capet, king, 137. 

Hugh dela Lege, 306. 

Hugh of St. Cher, 344. 

Hugh of St. Victor, 57,237. 

Hugo, Victor, 2. 

Hugolinus, frater, 165. 

Huguccio, canonist, 337, 337, 352, 
353 . 356. 

Hull. 18. 

Hume, David, 530. 

Hungary, 79, 135. 

Huns. 501. 

Hussites, the. 44.459. 

Hyberia, t8i, tSa. 
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Iceland, 290. 

Ihering, Rudolf von, 3S6. 
Ile-de-France, 69,106, ii4> M5* 

India, 33, 33, 63. 

Indies, the. 457- 
Ingelheini, 133. 

Innocent III. i»opc, 34. 35» 5°* 53- 

55 . 56 .'S5.3J7.3M-^S'-35<i.36'. 

5'^ 

Innoicnt IV, poi*, }2J, 353. 
Inquisitjon, the, 343. 

Iona, 207. 

Ireland. 63, 207, 293, 311. 47<»- 
Irish MSS, 208, 312. 215. script. 

304. 305. 

Imerius, 359, 

Isidore of Seville, 153. 3io, 278, 341- 
Italy, passtm. 

Ivrea, 313. 

Jacohus. 367, 377- 
Jacobus (le Vorajjine, 161. 

Jacopo della (Juercia, 116, it?- 

Jaco|X)nc, 156. 
aciiucs de Vitry, 402. 
ames I, 525. / 1 

rnia of Kivigny, l.|. o( Vtidun, 
373. 

Janies I of Scotland. 439- 
Jarrow, 307. 

Jean II of France, 137. 

Jean d’Arras, ill- 
Jeande llerry, 119. 
jean de Itruges. 138. 
lean de Hniaelles, 139. 

can de Mean, 401. 

eai) Sans Feur, duke of Burpindv. 
IK. 

Jeanne de Bourbon, 115. 

(eanne d'Evreux. 127. 

Jerome, St., 41, M7-S». 

311, 369. 403- 
Jesuits. 4.?- 
Jesse. Tree of, no. 

lews, 35, 370, 371, 343» 5<»' 

loacWiites, the, 47* 

Joan of Arc, St., 55- 
Joanna of Castile, 139- 
oaones Andreae, 337. 
ohn, St„ 13^ 

rtKfi, king of England, 14, 35» 


John XXII, pope. 43* 3»7‘ 

John of Capua, 160. 
olmof Pans, 519. 
ohnofSalisbuf)', 150, i64» *38,163, 
job. 05,510, 

|ohn of Jandun, 520. 

John of Sheppey, lOi. 

Jonns of Orleans, 511. 
hirdanes, hp, 151. 

JiiSCphuS, 311. 

Joihuii. book of, 154. 

Jou.irre, 97. 

Jumi^^;cs ibl>cy, Op 
Justitu.in. 316, 336, 349. tb; 71,17.3, 
377. 179. 3*^5. 19«r i'A .199* 

Juvenal, 198, 3oi, 305. 

Kaiifrkfonik, i8i. 

K.anl, Kinmamiel. 5^0 
Kells, Ikxik of. Or, 2ov. 210. 

Kem|>e, arrhhp, 4*^- 
Keinpis. •Ihouuis 4. 45. »5b, ‘bS- 
Kirselhard, jurist, 2H«p 
Kdmn's, St., 207. 

Ul)eo. Noiker. 177. 

La 1 haise Lieu, 130, 119. 

Im i'limt d lei l.tiortK, 140. 

U Feil^ Milon. 115. 

Uarnane, William, 34O. 
i.aml>erl of Hcf>feld, 109. 

Laiilranr, arrhbp-, 368. 

I^inUnd, Roliert. 415. 

Laiigton, Stephen, 41- 
(jngue^loc, 10,99, loi, io6,163,481. 
Ufiguet, Hubert, 386. 

Uon. 144. 358, 373- 

— (.albedral, ?<, 106. 

|,ateran t'ounciU, 360, 337, 330, 339, 
U4,14b, 5>b. 

Latin alphabet, 199; language, 175 
sqq., 193,193* . , , t 

U lour Undry, U thtfoltir i*, 400- 
Lebrun, Uenii, 3H1. 

Uttnda Aurea, 141. «bi. 

UffnAt of Good Women, 408. 

Lc Mans, 67, loj. 

— cathedral, 83, 143* 
l>eo the Hermit, 170. 

Leo, pope, 470- 

Leob^ 444- 
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L6)n, cathedral, 108. 

I«onardo da Vinci, 38,458. 

I^prince, Engrand, 144. 

Le Puy, 64, 134. 

Liber Diurnus, 319, 330 . 

Liber Ponlificalis, 314, 334. 

Lichfield cathedral, 83. 

Liicc, 358, 373, 534. 

— St. Bartholomew's, 113. 

— bp. of, ^34. 

— Jean of, 113. 

Lieurinus, 169. 

Lily, William, 377, 

Limoges, 126, 137. 

— St. Martial, 136. 

Limousin, L^nard, 127. 

Lincoln, 481. 

— cathedral, 75, 76,83,108. 
Lindtsfarne Gospels, 63, 309. 

Lisieux, 130. 

Lithuania, 313. 

Littera Tolelana, 3ii. 

Liutpold, count, 389. 

Liverpool, 461. 

Litre des Trois Vertus, U, 409. 

Livy, 148, 301 . 

Loches, 119. 

Loire, river, 119,134,139,140* 
Loml^rd families, 18 art, 66, 70, 
100; invasion, 366; law, 368,376. 
Lombards, the, 61,437,443. 
Ix»mbardy, 339, 368. 

London, », 170, 308, 317, 453 * 454 * 
456, 461* 463. 

— livery companies, 447,448. 

— London Bridge, 68. 

— Old St. Paul’s, 66. 

— St. Bartholomew’s, 354. 

— Walbrook, 308. 

— Westminster abbey, 64, 67, 80-a, 
85,108, 117, 136 ,141. 

Lopez, Juan, 360. 

Lorraine, it 6 , 3^. 

Loms, in G&tinais, 313. 

Lorsch, laS. 

Lothar I, emperor, 470. 

Louis I (the Pious), emp*.ror, 133, 
470. 

Louis Vi of Prance, 17. 

Louis IX of France (St. Louis), 14, 

106-7. lo^n, «3,4I7» 474. 


Louis X of France, 473. 

Louis X! of France, 119, 139, 456, 

48a, CIO. 

Louis Xll of France, 383. 

Louis XIV of France, 474, 534. 

Louis de Farcy, 138. 

Louis of Toulouse, St, 116. 

Louviers, 145. 

Low Countries, 118, 119. 

I^yola, Ignatius, 45. 

Lucca, 3ti, 214, 331 , 334. 

Luther, Martin, 38, 45, 513. 
Luxeuii, 307, 3II, 313 , 313, 315, 2x6. 
Lydgate, John, 159. 

Lynn, 436. 

Lyons, 16, 106, no, 144, 3ii, 316, 

478- 

— Councils of, 337. 

Machiavelli, N., 463, 505, 530, 533, 
528. 

Macrobius, 149. 

Maecenas, 455. 

Magdeburg, 107,313. 

Magna Charta, r, 473, 475, 4S0, 509. 
Maitani, Lorenzo, no. 

Male, Entile, 70-3, 95. 

Malmesbury abbey, 67. 

Malory, sir Thomas, 184. 
Manchester, 461. 

Man^ld of Lutterbach, <29. 
Mansheld, William, earl of, 313. 
Mantegna, Andrea, 109. 

Mantua, marquis of, 283. 

Map, Waller, 157, 165-7. 

Marburg. 453* 

Marcel, Etienne, 483. 

Ma^aret of Austria, duchess of 
Savoy, 139, 145 - 

Margaret of France, queen of £ng> 
land, 160. 

Marguerite of AitfOuUme, 383. 
Marguerite of Valois, queen of 
France, 383. 

Marie de Frana, 184, 40&. 
Marseilles, 461. 

Marsh, Adam, 281. 

Maisiglio of Padua, 36, 530. 

Martel, Charles, 39,13a, 467* 

Martin, St., 133. 

Marun V, pope, 358. 
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Mtrtinus, 567,377. 

Marville, Jean de, 115. 

Marx, Karl, 50. 

Mary, the Virgin, 38; in art, 81, 85, 
101, 103-7, 109-12, 114, 115: in 
literature, 190 \ cult of, 403, 404, 

405- 

Mary Magdalen, lai. 40a. 

Mary Stuart, queen of Scots, 283. 
Masovia, duke of, 29. 

Massegna, brothers, 116. 

Matheolus, 403. 

Matilda, queen of Knpland. 136. 
Matthew Fans, 67, 158, 166, a6i. 
Maurdramnus, abixtt, 317. 

Mayence, 334. 

Medici, the, 454, 455 * 

M^hun sur Yevre, no 
Mevattcr dt Vatu, 433-30. 

Mer^adier, 10. 

Merchant Adventurers, 450. 

Merchant Staplers, 450. 

Merovingian art, 97 : script, 198, 
313 , tombs, 134 ; kings, &c., 133, 
132. 4 ^<»- 9 . 47 ». 474 , 485, 489- 
Merton, ( "unril of, 398. 
Mesopotamia, 63. 

Metz, 138. 

Meuse, river, nt. 115. 135. 

Michael, St., 71, 

Muhae) Angelo. 319, 458* 
Michelozzo, 117. 

Milan, 100, 116. 135. 

— Ambrosiana, 309, 3tr. 330. 
Milton. John. 39. so. 188. 
Minnc'iiigers r>f t.ermany, 19O' 
Miradf tiiiys, 189. 

Modena, 100. 

Moissac. 71, 90 . tor. 

MonasterU ire. cr«A< at. ?i. 7 ». 

Monte Cassino, 133, 3n, 315, aai, 

333. 

— al>bey, 314. 

Monte Giorgio, 166. 

Montmorency. 145. 

— constable Annede, lad. 
Monvaerhi. 137. 

Moors, in Spain, 185, 4 ^' 9 . 

Mont. 139. 141- 
Momay, Du lieasis, 539. 

Moriii. Willuuo, 87* 89. 


Morton, sir John, 431. 

Mosaics, 131, 133. 

Moses, jwnel of, 73; well of, 115. 
Moulins, 116. 

Muscovy, 393. 

Mysteiy Flays, 163. 

Namatius, bishop, 133. 

Nantes. I30. 

N.iples, no. 314. 331. 

N;tiiiiitnirg, 107. 

N.i\.irfr. king 14. 

NethetLitidv, 413, 457. 

Neustru, 467. 

Nevers, t>8. 

.Newman, cardinal, if«H. 

Nirar.!. ( .'tjiK il of, C3. 

NiiCuIl, .Ntecolo, 300 . 

Nicholas. S| , 147, 

NnholiS in the N“<-k. toi. 

.Nil iiol.is of Futriiitii, 171. 

NnlH.la* V, |->iw, 3 jo 

Nietdas de Vridmi, 1 j9. 

Nicomachvis, 170. 

StebfiunQfnItfJ, 183. 

Nivclle. 137. 

Nonantola, 330. 

Nofmao Archiiertuif, 64 70; sculp¬ 
ture, v». 

NormaiKly, 6, 10, 13, 64. 65* 99» ^45* 
393, ti t. 114. 3^*8. 47^* 4‘jo- 
Noimans, 501. 

Northamiitnn, St. Feter'a, 67. 
NofihumWrland, Oh eail of, 381. 
Norway, 39, 114. 119. »88» >95* 

307- 

Norwich, 68. 

Nollingharn. 119. 

Nouailners, the, 138. 

Novara, 314. 

.Sovon, 69. 

— (Blhetlral. 74. 78. 

.Nureiiit/erg, 12 . 107. 114. 4tt» 438. 
Sui btou-n Mtitd, 494 . 

Odtio, duke, 39. 

Odoof < henton, 160. 

Otia. kmg.Oa. 

Olaf Tryofvaioo, klr>g. 39. 
CHdentwirg, 484. 
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01<ron,3i6,3i9. 

OrationaU Mozarabicum, an. 

Orcagna, Andrea, 117. 

Origen, 233. 

Orleans, aai, 358. 

Orleans, duke of, 137. 

Orley, Bernard van, 139. 

Orm, poetry of, 190. 

Orosius, 153. 

Orvieto, no. 

Otto I, emperor, 168. 

Otto ol 1 ‘reising, 1O9, 513* 

Ovid, 149, 191, aoi, 338, 269, 377, 
403, 406. ^ 

Ovide Moralise, 191. 

Oxford, 246, 259, 260, 261, 274, 375, 
305, 431 . 

— Provisions of, 473, 492. 

— Earl of, 14. 

Pacificus, archdeacon, 214. 

Pacioli, Luca, 443. 

P.-idcrborn, 126. 

Padua, 249. 382. 

Palatine Library, 150. 

Palermo, 63. 

Palestine, 391, 503. 

Pallet, 237. 

Ponorniitanus, canonist, 328, 354. 
Paolo di Certahio, 434. 

Paris, 115, 136, 137, 140. 145, 346, 
349, 358-60, 263, 366, 371-6, 411, 
431, 432 . 435* 4391 461, 467* 481, 
4S3, 4S8. 

— Celestins, 115. 

— St. Etienne du Mont, 145. 

— St. German 1 * Auxerrois, 145. 

— St. Gervais, 145. 

-- St. Merry, 145. 

— Notre*Dame, 75, 78,103-6. 

— Sainte Chap^tc, 75, 84, 85, 112, 
137,129,143» 144. 333. 

— Sainte Croix, 133. 

— St. Vincent, 133. 

Panna cathedral, 100. 

Parnell, Thomas, 159. 

Puaival, 38, 183. 

Paston, Margaret, 419. 

Paston letters, 43o< 

Patient, ardtbp. of Lyons, 132. 
Patridk, St, 187. 


Paul, St., 31,37,71, 7 »»i 3 ^- 
Paul the Silentiary, 80. 

Paulinos of Nola, St., 51. 

Pavia, 368. 

Pecham, John, archbishop of Canter* 
bury, 171. 

P^nicauds, family, 127. 

Pepin the Short, king of the Franks, 
I 33 » 467^ Alo. 

Pepin de Iluy, 113. 

Percy, dame Eleanor, 118. 

Perr^al, Jean, 120. 

Persia, 32, 62, 63,124, 198. 

Peruzzi, the, 443. 

Pestalozzi, J. H., 371. 

Peter, St., 52, 72, 80, 8t, 335. 

Peter, count of Savoy, 16. 

Peter of Belleperche, 372. 

Peter of Blois, 171. 

Peter Lombard, 57, 279, 345. 
Peterborough cathedral, 68. 

Petilian, 510. 

Petrarch, Francis, 117,191,194,200, 
303, 283. 

Petrus Ilispanus, 273, 279. 

Phaedms, 160. 

Philibert de I’Orme, 140. 

Philibert le Beau, duke of Savoy, 
145-6. 

Philip, Friar, 375. 

Philip II of France (Augustus), 14, 

Philip HI of France, 111. 

Philip IV of France (the Fair), 46, 
473 » 476. 48 i.S* 9 » 5 M. 

Philip V of France, 160. 

Philip II of Spain, 139. 

Philip, Count of Savoy, 16. 

Philip le Hardi, duke of Burgundy, 
** 5 - 

Philippe de Novaire, 404, 405. 
Philippe de Thaon, 158. 

Phoenicians, 150, 197. 

Pierre de Chelles, iii. 

Piene du Bois, 519. 

Pisa, too, 117,167, 211,316,463. 

— cathedra], 109. 

Pisan, Christine de, 406, 409, 416, 
418, 4 * 9 : ^* 3 . 438 » 433 - 
Pisani family, 442. 

Pisano, Andrea, no. 
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Pisano, Giovanni, 109. 

Pisano, Niccolo, 107,109. 

Pisanu, Nino, 117. 

Pi8toja,St. Andrew's, 109. 

Pius IX, po])e, 37. 

Placentinus, 367. 

Plato, 170, 337, 338, 236 sqq., 369, 
5*9- 

Plautus, 189. 193. 

Plcssis-Ies*Touis, iiq. 

Pliny, the elder, 198, 377, 378. 

Plinv, the younger, 151. 

Plutarch, 33. 

Pocgio, 300, 369. 

Poitien, 68, 115, 4S3. 

— calhedrul, >o6, tto, 14J. 

— Ste Radegoude, 125. 

Poitou, 99. 

Poland, 313, 466. 

Pole, de la, family of, 18. 
polo. Marco, 193. 

PoUloe, 367. 

Ponl-Amkrinrr, 145. 

PoniificiiU Hoimnuni, 15. 

Portugal, 184, 316. 

Pot, Philipi)e, m6, 510. 

Potiucr, Rokrt Joseph, 381. 

Prague, 365. 

Preston, 313. 314- 
Pniuaticcio, Pruncis, 140. 

Pnscian, 376, 277. 

Prods dt Soup<r et df Pamjuft, 137. 
Provenfal language, 178. 

Provence, 10, 14. 9*5. too, 184, 190, 
195, 467. 

Prudcntius, 156. 

Prussia, 39. 
l^illus, Rol)Cit. 359. 

Purbeck marble, 85, 108. 

Pym, John, 1. 

Pyrenees, 101, 468. 

Pythagoras, 170. 

QuaesUo in utromqut parttm, 519. 
t^edioiburg, 137. 

^ia rntplares, 14,15- 
^ntiltan, 358, a68,369, 

Rabonus Maurus, 310, 371. 

Rabelais, 194^ 

Kagaso, Suiutes of, 316. 


Raines, Essex, 81. 

Ralph, trchbp. of Toun, 330. 
RuTiKy abbey, 301, 303. 

Ramsey, abbot of. 14, 311. 

Raphael, 139, 319. 

Ralislxm, 135. 

— St. Kmeran’s. 99. 

Ravenna. 96, 134, 

Raventhoip, John, 431. 

Reading tbt.ev, 07. 

Kemwuuh, king of the Goths in 
Sjuin, 134. 

Reformation, the, 39, 359, 455* <59* 

Sit. 

AVjwm ^^aifsla^fm, 375. 

Rcichenau, 43, 13^. ai4, 315, 316. 
Rririis. 8t, 108, 136, 138, 143, 357, 
358. 37 V 

— calhcdfal, 75, 79, Ho, 8i, 104, io(>, 
107. I3t, Mt, 139. 

Remv, St . 1 19. 

Renee of btance, duchess of Ferrara, 

38 J. 

Rrnirr de Huv, 11 v 
Kcj^gow, Kike von, 3HH. 

Kcvinonrl, Pirne. 137. 

Rhenish league, 48 p 
Rhine, nvei, <.8, i3C. 167. 

Rhineland, the, 45. 96, 99, loi, io9, 
138. 

Rhodes, 3I7- 
Rhodunliw, 316. 

Rhone v.illcv. y6. 
khitddl.in, 313. 

Ri.hatd I. 10. 30 , 75. 503, 535. 

Ku furd of I'ullmtn, 1. 

Ri* haid of St. Victor, >37. 

Ki|K>n, 396. 

Rol>ert, bp. of St. Andicws, 376. 
RoUrt de Sorbem, 379. 

Robin 89. 

Ro< hester catb^nl, 67,68, 101. 
Rodex, 130. 

Rogeriui, luiist, 367. 

Rogker of lielmershausen, 126. 
Romn, CoHint de, 140. 

Homan de la Hose, 1x9,193.401,409 
439. 

Roman Calholtcism, 458-60. 

Roman Empire, 31,33,173* t74< <34 
181, 201, 384, 387-9, 
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Romagna, 366t 

Romance languages, 177, 179, 181. 
Rome, a. 38, laS, 151,176, i8s, 193, 
194, 197, 301 , 304, 305, 207, 308, 
314, 316, 319, 330 , 331 , 333 , 335 , 

337, 257, 368, 368, 40*1 505* 5*0, 
5*6, 5 * 7 . 53 *' 

— St. Peter 8, 460. 

Roncaglia, diet 01, 367* 

Roncevaux, 137. 

Ronsard, 191. 

Roscellinus, 334. 

Rosso, 141. 

Rothaldus, bp. of Verona, 314. 
Rouen cathedral, 105, 106, 110. 

— St. Vincent’s, 145. 

Roumanian churclics, 133. 

Rousilion, St. Genis des Fontaines, 

98. 

Rousseau, J. J., 93, 386. 
Royaumont, iii. 

Rufinus, 337, 343. 35 ** 

Runic alphabet, 183. 

Ruskin, John, 87,91. 

Ruuell, Margery, 437. 

Russia. 33, 393, 436. 

Ruiliwell, 63, 71. 


Sacred College, the, 335,336. 

St. Albans, 05,68, 83, 301. 

St. Denis cathedral, 17, 70-3,84, loi, 
109, III, 115,130, 143 * 

— Jousts of, 137. 

St. Gall, 133. 305, 207, 310 , 314, a* 5 » 
316 , 331 , 369, 377. 

St. Gilies du Gard, too. 

Samr-Grao/, 38,137. 

St. ives, Huntingdon, 31 1, 313. 

St. John, knights of, 503. 

St. Loup de Naud, 103. 

St. Maurice d’Agaune, 125, 126. 

St. Omer, 310. 

St. Quentin, 86. 

St. Savin in Poitou, 134* 

St. Simon, LouU due de, 14. 

St Thibault to6. 

St. Trond, abbey, 290. 

St. Victor, abbey ol^ 837. 

Saintes, 68. 

Sainlonge, 99. 


Salaman ben Gabirol, 347. 
Salamanca, 375. 

Salerno, 133,164, 4 *t 4 *** 

Salisbury cathedral, 75,79, 83, 90. 
Sallust, 198. 

Samson, abbot, 360. 

San Domingo de Siloa, cloisten of, 
99 - 

Sandwich, 436. 

Santander, 437. 

Saracens, 63, 3io, 501. 

Sarthe, 134. 

Saumur, St. Florent church, 137,140. 
Saxons, 133,185, 469. 

Saxony, 99, 103, 168. 

ScaliMrs, tombs of the, 116. 
Scandinavia, 181,199, 335, 389, 301, 
304, 469- 

Scheldt, river, 113. 

Schiller, J. C. von, 3, 159. 

Scipio, 513. 

Scotland, i, 14, 3 ^ 8 . 37 S» 47 S» 48o, 
481. 

Scott, sir Walter, 3. 

Scyld. funeral of, 39a. 

Segheho, 306. 

Seleucia, 35. 

Seinur, Notre-Dame, 106. 

Seneca, 301, 338,369. 

Senlis cathedrd, 75. 102, 103. 

Sens cathedral, 75,102, 144. 

— Council of, 337. 

Seville, 63, 378. 

Shakesj)eare, William, 159, 191. 
Shrewsbury, 313. 

Sicardus of Cremona, 351. 

Sicily, 63, 64, 185. 

Siena, 409, 431. 

— cathedral, 109, no. 

Siger of Brabant, a6. 

Silvestris, Bernard, 339. 

Simon de Montfort, 381. 

Sion, 135. 

Sixtus V, pope, 361. 

Skaane, law of, 303. 

Sluter, Claus, 115,116. 

Socrates, 33^ 

Soissons, 143, 468. 

Solesmes, isi. 

Sombsrt Werner, 454. 

.SaMmuin Viridarii, 165. 
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Tbfodociut, emperor, 511; code ol^ 
360 . 

Theopbilu*, 68, 73, S6, 91, IJ5, 133, 
*34- 

Thomas of Celano, 156. 

11mtnas of Kcrlc$t(-n. 1644 
'lhuniii>ia. 29. 

'Iir|)o)o, fainiiv, 442. 

{mo da ratnaino, 110. 

Tirdato'. <>(•*. 
lohu, boi'k of, 154. 

Toledo, ()\. >24. 

T'lrel, William, ic 4 . 
i'uul, no. 

I'ouiousc, 64, 116, 389. 

— (‘h.'>|<lle lie Kiruic, lit. 

— St. .Seniui, 99. 

Touraine, 120, n4. 

't ournai, lo.H, 124, 1 

— rathedMl, 78. 1 13. 

— ihnnc of JM. Klniihenua, 127. 
T'Hiriiav maibic, 07. 

Totm, r>8. 119, 120, 121, 144, 2to, 

2>4, 216. 220, 221. 

— cathedral, 132, 207. 217. 

Tf.4).in, enijirroT, 178 ; '"liimn of, 97. 
Tt.ivenk.in, Atnl»t(»»c, 200. 

Trent, (ouncil of, 27, 50, 345, 361. 

t, j 1 fivei, 12H, 150. 

ef YtffJt, t: h 
I 'J roiiil4, 421, 422. 

! 'I ri)ul>a<jtmt», i<yo, 403. 

I 'lr-.>cv. » 45 » 363. 

; 1 util, 64. 

I'ui.any, 4M, 462. 

Tvti'j il, W ilium, 280, 
lyrwI, 4 .X|. 

St. 'n»eodoff, chureh gf, 66. 


Sothill, John, 419. 

Souillac, 99. 

Spain, 62, 63, 64, 66, 99, 101, 102, 
108, 114, 118, 119, 124. 128, 180. 
184, 1S5, 190, if)8, 200, 210, 211, 
» 70 . 3 ‘^’> .VMr .W AAh 457 » A^'h 
4 Jl 4 * 4 ^ 5 - 

Spanish script, 210-ti. 

Sptculuni //wmofiae SalKlioms, 139. 
S|)enier, Kdnuitul, 191, 194. 

Spinoia, iJcnedict, a8, 39. 

SijuilUce, 20 j. 

Siar Chamljcr, court of. 486. 
Stephen, St., km;; of nun;;aiy, 1^5. 
Stephen of Touniai, 352. 

Stoics, the, $0, 5«o, 527. 

Stonor letters, 4 to. 

Stoityhiasl Gosf/l of Si. John. 20.8. 
Stow, John, 27<). 

Sinilxi, Walafrid, obUil of Reiclic- 
nau. 42. 

Sir.ifloni, earl of, i. 

Strasliour;;. 118. 143, 144 . 284. 

~ cathedral, 80, to7, loS. 

Stuarts, the, 14. 487. 
Stuhlweissenburg, it^ 

Murin, John, 283, 2S4. 

Suetonius. 201. 

Sugcr, abbot of St. I)eni!*, 17, 70 
M 3 - 

Sulmona, 221. 

Suneson, Arne, bp., 301- 
Sweden, 114.288,301. 306. 

Swiss. 1 19 . t 4 i- 
Switzerland, lib, 133. 221. 

Syria, 62. 

Tacitus, 183, 19.?. 

Tanner, Matthew, 312. 

Tcdesco, Maestro, llO. 

Templars, the, 49 '>‘ 

Terence, 168, 189, 19S, 267. 
Teriullun. 268, 403. 

Tfsl^mfttlti l,horacenii‘i, 419. 
Teutons, 179. 184. *86, ifyo, 194. 
Thecla, St., 3?- 

Theodore, arriibp. of Canterbury, 
20S. 

Theodore, St., 103. 

Theodonc of fhartrea, 339. 
Theodonc the Goth, 169, 203. 


f‘go. jiirni, 367. 

I’g'diuo, Kra, 166, 

Clin, 114. 

I.'lpun, 385, 3S6. 

Lri .1/1 II, f/ jT. 334. 

Trlw’i Vi, i«(je, 26. 

('laher, James, arihbp. of Dublin, 41 
Utrecht RsaJter, 128. 

Vacaritts, jurist, 367, 374. 

Valence, 16. 

Valmaennea, 78,113,139. 
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Varro, 377. 

Vatican Council (1870), 53,361. 
Vaucelies, 86. 

Venice, 13, 96, 116, 370, 377, 316, 
317,443,443,463. 

Venetians, 437. 

Vercelli, an, 314. 

Verdun, 373. 

Vergerius, Peter Paul, 383. 

Vemeuil, 314. 

Veroli, 331. 

Verona, 100,116, 311-14, 33 i« 

— St. Zeno, 98. 

V^zelay, 99, loi. 

Victor, St., 45. 

* Victory bacons \ 77. 

Vienna, 365. 

— Council of, 37s, 337. 

Villa, queen of Italy, 168. 

Villars de Honnecourt, 74,79,86. 
Vincennes, 474. 

— La Sainte*Chapelle, 145. 

Vincent of Beauvais, Speculum 

Maius, 165, 166. 

VioUet'le’Duc, £u^e Emmanuel, 

ViTpiJ, 149,198.338,369. 

VUigotbic script, 198, sii, 33a. 

Vino Sancli Paulin 187. 

Vittorino da Feltre, 383. 

Volvious, Master, 135. 

Wales, 4. 

Walpole, Horace, 159. 

Walter de Wahull, 306. 

Warner, William, 436. 

Wan: Hundred Yean* War, 3i, 
119,48a; Wars of the Roses, at* 
Warwidc, 118. 

Waynefleet, William, bp., 46. 
W*tss*nhuti;er KateAismus, 186. 
Weils cathraral, 84,108. 

Welsh Marches, 491. 


Werve, Claus van, 115. 
Westmoreland, Joan countess of, 
431 - 

Westphalia, 496. 

Whitby, 63. 

— Council of, 3o8. 

Whittington, Dick, 454. 

Widsiik, 193. 
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